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The President’s Cup Regatta 


GAIL and power craft are separated by 
a week this year in the racing on the 
Potomac. The sailing races are set for Sep- 
tember 18th and 19th and the power boat 
contests a week later. Events are scheduled 
for decked and open canoes, Snipes, two 
handicap classes, twenty-foot open class, Sea 
Witch, Albatross, National One-Design, 
Comet and Moth classes. Trophies will be 
provided for each class on the basis of one 
prize for five or fewer entries, two prizes for 
six to ten and three for over ten entrants. 
The power boat struggle promises a series 
of fine races. The John Charles Thomas 
Trophy will be competed for by the 225 Class 
and it is probable that a number of the boats 
that race for the Gold Cup at Detroit will be 
present to try for the President’s Cup. 


oe oe 
A Reorganization 


After a period of twenty-six years of coma, 
the Catskill Yacht Club of Catskill, N. Y., 
has been reorganized. Officers elected to guide 
the destinies of the revivified club are: Com- 
modore, Edwin J. Thomas; vice commodore, 
Theodore L. Seaman; rear commodore, Philip 
T. Walsh; fleet captain, Ward I. Van Dusen; 
financial secretary, W. Walter Henderson; 
secretary, Ralph A. Fegraus; treasurer, Rich- 
ard T. Clark; directors, Ward I. Van Dusen, 
Francis A. Ruf and Philip T. Walsh. 


+ + + 


“Venturon” Wins Bayside- 
Block Island Race 


This year’s Bayside-Block Island Race 
was run in calms and the lightest of airs and 
was won by W. M. Young’s cutter Venturon, 
victor in the 1936 contest. She represented 
the Larchmont Yacht Club and was the first 
yacht to finish the 225-mile course. Next 
across the line was D. Rosenstein’s ketch 
Curlew, followed more than an hour later by 
D. M. Rugg’s cutter Sally R, handled by 
Bob Teller who won in 1935 with Playmate. 
Then came Tore Asplund’s cutter Navajo and 
Seward de Hart’s schooner Rissa. All these 
were in Class A. 

Only one yacht in Class B was able to 
finish, the yawl Truant, owned by Curtis 
Arnall, which came in about dawn the next 
morning. Eleven yachts started. 


e+ 
The Governor’s Regatta 


The first annual Connecticut Governor’s 
Regatta is set for New London and waters 
adjacent August 28th to September 8th. 
The first two days are devoted to motor boat 
races with events for outboards, cruisers and 


Yachting Calendar 


August 2 Rae fara 2 — J Class Racing, Eastern Y. C., 
Marblehea: 

September 3 — The Vineyard Race, Stamford Y. C. 
September 4— West River Sailing Club and Gibson 
land Y. 8. Cedar Point Race, Gibson Island, Md. 
September 4-6— Annual Triangular Race, ‘Chicago- 

ichigan City-St. Joseph-Chicago. 
September 4-6 — Invitation Regatta, Bellport pe oF 
ellport, L. I. 
September 4-6 — Fish sd Championships, Lipton Tro- 
geen Gulfport Y. C., 
— tember et ah itor | Day Regatta, P. I. Y. A., Bel- 


ash. 
Se roma 5 — Sixteenth Annual Jeffreys Ledge Auxiliary 
ce, Cruising Club of America, Manchester, Mass. 
Se hamber 6 — Norfolk-Portsmouth Club Regatta, Nor- 
(0) a 
September 8-10 — Women’s Championship Races, Amer- 
ican Y. C., Rye, N. Y. 
September 1 — Fall Series, Manhasset Bay Y. C. 
September 11-12 — Comet Class National ‘Champion- 
ship Races, Raritan Y. C., Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Se james 11-12 — ee Trophy Races for Q Class, 
ackson Park Y. C., Chicago. 
September 18 — csc ee al Chicago Y. C. 
—_ 18-19 — Potomac River Regatta, Washing- 


D. C. 
October 9-10 — Annual Fall , Saengg and Race, Off Sound- 
ngs Club, New London, Conn. 
Oct. 15-17 — National Moth Class, Annual Regatta, 
Elizabeth City, N. C. 


Y. R. A. of Long Island Sound 


September 4 — Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. 
September 6 — Larchmont Y. C. 

September 11 — Indian Harbor Y. C. 
September 18 — Manhasset Bay Y. C. 
September 25 — Horseshoe Harbor Y. C. 


Star Class 


es ad 2, 3, 5— Governor’s Regatta, New London, 

onn 

Sentember 4-6 — Pacific International pouting Asso- 
ciation Star Regatta, Bellingham, Wash. 

September 4-6 — Ninth Annual Jersey Coast Challenge 

ries, Barnegat Bay, Seaside Park, N. J. 

September 14-21 — World Championship, Manhasset 
Bay Y. C., Port Washington, N. Y. 

September 16 — Second Race for World’s Championship, 
American Y. C., Rye, N. Y. 


Power 


September 6 — Gold Cup Races, Detroit, Mich. 

Sept. 8-11 — International Regatta, Toronto, Canada. 

Sept. 10-11 — Eastern poereare g a Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sept. 18-20 — National Outboard Championships, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

a g5-26 — President’s Cup Regatta, Washington, 





225’s. The next two days see races for work 
boats and fishermen while rowing races are 
scheduled for September Ist. Sailing yachts 
of all classes, except Class J, will race on the 
2nd, 3rd and 5th. The Class J yachts are to 
race on the 6th, 7th and 8th. 

September 4th is known as Governor’s 
Day and will be marked by a land parade 
and an aviation circus. 

The Governor’s Ball will be held on the 
6th and on the evening of the 8th will be the 
Governor’s Banquet and the presentation of 
prizes. 

Able committees have been appointed to 
care for all of the events in the elaborate 
program. 

+ + + 


The Six-Metre Trials 


After running a series of elimination trial 
races in the latter part of July, the committee 
of the Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club 
selected Briggs Cunningham’s Lulu to defend 


the Scandinavian Gold Cup. However, in the ~ 


trial races, Rebel, Light Scout and Totem did 
so well that another series of races was ar- 
ranged to be sailed off Oyster Bay August 
21st and 22nd to give the committee further 
light on the performance of the boats and aid 
them in selecting a defender for the Sea- 
wanhaka Cup. These races have, of course, 
been sailed by the time this is in print, but the 
need of this extra series indicates the tribula- 
tions of a selection committee. 
ha asta 


The H. Martyn Baker Trophy 


Twenty-seven Class D Dyer Dinghies 
started in the regatta for the H. Martyn 
Baker Trophy in Newport Harbor, R. I., on 
August Ist. Five races were held, three over a 
triangular course and two windward and lee- 
ward, all laid out among the yachts at anchor. 

First prize went to Charles Lang’s Betel- 
guese, with a total of 111 points. She was 
borrowed from the America’s Cup committee 
boat Wilhelmina by “ Larchmont Bill” Swan. 
Dipit, Arnold Hoffman, and Jack Rabbit, 
“Bunny” Fletcher, tied for second place with 
105 points. Fred Gade sailed Janie into fourth 
place with 103 points. Theodore Hoster, of 
Baltimore, got the long distance prize and the 
booby prize went to Robert Noyes with 
Alondra, Jr., which he sailed for the first time 
in the regatta. 

+ + + 


Dinghies Race at Kingston 


A two-day regatta for fourteen-foot din- 
ghies was held at Kingston, Ontario, not long 
ago which was attended by two crews from 
Denmark and from five Canadian Clubs. 
Those represented were as follows: Aalborg 
Sejlklub, Aalborg, Denmark; Royal Cana- 
dian Yacht Club, Toronto; Royal St. Law- 
rence Yacht Club, Montreal; Toronto Canoe 
Club, Toronto; Gananoque Canoe Club, 
Gananoque; and the Kingston Yacht Club, 
Kingston. 

Each club was represented by two boats 
and the racing was keen. It was interesting 
to note the varying performance of the differ- 
ent types of one-design dinghies developed 
by the different clubs. In both light and heavy 
winds, the dinghies of the Royal Canadian 
Yacht Club, built from designs by Charles 
Bourke, proved superior to the others. They 
finished first and second in all races, the other 
types not showing much difference in sailing 
ability. 

There were two team races in the 14-foot 
sloop rigged boats, both won by the Royal 
Canadians. Then there were two open races, 
in the second of which the Danes sailed the 
Royal Canadian boats and won. Two open 
races in 14-foot cat rigged Dinghies were 
both won by Steacy of Kingston. 
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All controls on the Elco 53 are conveniently centered 
on the flying bridge ...~ with perfect vision all 
around. 
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DD new pleasures, new excitement to your Florida staunch round-bottom hull laughs at the open sea. 
/ \ vacation this winter by taking your Elco 53 


down South . . . to cruise Florida’s beautiful inland 
waterways ... the Keys... to visit gay Havana, 
Nassau, Bimini, Cat Cay and other picturesque 
islands of the West Indies! 


For your days there’s a broad, sunny foredeck and 
a spacious after cockpit, connected by wide, safe side 
decks with high protecting bulwarks. And there’s a 
true deck saloon . . . free from mechanical equipment, 
bright, airy, and handsomely appointed. 

Live afloat instead of ashore. This magnificent new 
motor yacht will take you anywhere—swiftly, safely 
—whenever you feel the urge to “go places”. She’s 
lovely to look at, luxurious to live on, and her 


For your nights . . . you’ll sleep in a “home afloat.” 
The owner’s stateroom has two permanent beds, a 
connecting lavatory with shower, and lots of light, 
air, and closet space. Two single staterooms share 
a second lavatory, and there are divan berths in the 
Marinette 39 “eck saloon for extra guests. Quarters for crew of 


. . @ new 30-foot two are forward. 

El a eee ; s p 
sotalol The Elco $3 offers you a unique vacation full of 
standards as Elco’s new thrills. Place your order now for early Southern 
larger boats. Sleeps delivery. For full particulars, we invite you to visit 
4. Remarkably large f , i 

after cockpit. Low Port Elco or write for illustrated folder. THE ELCO 
cost and easy maine \WORKS—Sales and Exhibit: Port Elco, New York 


tenance. City—Plant: Bayonne, N. J. 
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S. DOLE, who confides he’s been a 

. constant reader of this magazine 

for the past decade, called my attention 

to a line of verse published on the eve of 
the big doings off Newport. It was: 


“From my keel to my poop, I’m a Class 
J sloop” 


and it’s of feminine origin. 

Now, it seemed to Mr. Dole that to 
attribute a poop to a Cup yacht was as 
heretical as ascribing a reactionary 
tendency in style to a 1937 debu- 
tante... 








As — ‘From pompadour to bustle I’m 
the modern Lillian Russell.”’ 


I, for one, am inclined to agree with 
Mr. Dole that the choice of the word 
‘“‘poop”’ in this connection was unfortu- 
nate. But, on the other hand, what 
other word with a nautical connotation 
rhymes with “‘sloop’’? 

Poetry, alas, as well as poets, has its 
limitations but the lady might have 
written (preserving the spirit of her 
verse while avoiding anachronism): 


“Other yachts are nincompoops, we're 
the Class J sloops”’ 


Distance lent enchantment to much 
of the short wave broadcasting. .. . 
Eighteen hundred sixty yards was 
“about a third of a mile.” . . . Several 
times, during the second race, Ranger 
was described as being six miles ahead. 
. . . Sherman Hoyt dissipated illusions 
as the sun clears away fog.... 
Strangely pleasant to listeners was that 
cultured voice, authoritative and gra- 
cious. . . . God forbid that Sherman 
should turn pro at the sport — but 
what an ace he’d be! 


AFTER PICKING ‘‘ ENDEAVOUR II”’ 


though groveling in lower case 
i cannot hope to save my face. 


Tsk! Tsk! ... While Alf Loomis 
was pleading on page 156 of last month’s 
issue that the races might be concluded 
in a spirit of amity and concord, 
YacutTiIne’s table of contents was 
proclaiming truculently ‘ANGER, the 
American Defender.”’ 


A fight fan heard that Endeavour II 
had outpointed her rival and thought 
she deserved the decision. . . . 


At least one imaginative space buyer 
has thought seriously of my suggestion 
that yacht sails be utilized as media. 
. . .. He wants to know if there are any 
yachtsmen (with a guaranteed class cir- 
culation) interested in quoting rates. 


Provided Messrs. Sopwith and Van- 
derbilt had welcomed such a proposition 
think of how ‘‘commercials” would 
have enlivened those broadcasts from 
the high seas off Newport! 


Thus: ‘‘ Now, folks, Ranger has just 
broken out a Genoa on which we see a 
lovely advertisement for Gobbel Pre- 
pared Spaghetti. . .. Meanwhile on 
Endeavour II they’re hoisting one of 
those problematical jibs —isn’t that 
what they call them, Sherman? — and 
it’s beautifully decorated with a very 
lovely and familiar face — it’s Greta 
Garbo, folks, on Endeavour II’s — uh — 
problematical jib, in a scene from her 
new picture. .. .” 


Every so often I am reminded forci- 
bly that this column is being read with 
reactions more angry than mirthful. 
The latest instance was when the young 
radio operator of a freighter which had 
foundered, protested in person that my 
quotation of the sequent headline in a 
New York evening paper, plus my com- 
ment, reflected on the character of his 
commanding officer. 

I admire the young man’s loyalty to 
his chief, but I can never forgive him 
for taking me seriously even if I had 
been guilty of such bad taste as to in- 
sinuate that the headline, indicating 
that the captain was the first man to 
leave the vessel after he had issued the 
order to abandon ship, was other than a 
line o’ tripe. 


I hear it was the Commodore of the 
“Lee Rail Vikings” who picked up 
Rainbow’s spinnaker after it had blown 
out. He claimed ownership under the 
salvage law. . 


Emerson B. Thatcher of Kirkland, 
Washington, who signs himself ‘‘ yours 
for more accurate broadcasting and 
columning,”’ calls my attention to the 
fact that the ‘‘Oulde Mugge”’ in addi- 
tion to being libeled on the air as the 
“Lipton Cup” was referred to in Drew 
Pearson’s and Robert 8. Allen’s ‘‘ Wash- 
ington Merry-go-Round”’ as the ‘‘ Van- 
derbilt Cup.” ... 


SIC NON TRANSIT 
The ugly Victorian ewer 
Remains in its locus obscure. 
Its chances are slight 
Of coming to light — 
They’re fewer and fewer and fewer! 
— CALEB BILGEWASSER 
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Bill Griffin, who found himself in 
Hollywood at the moment he was 
scheduled to start in the Gibson Island 
Race, solaced himself for his disap- 
pointment by going to Catalina and 
hitch-hiking his way back to the main- 
land in a big yawl. Aboard were the 
owner, who kept his bunk during the 
passage, a couple of Danes who had 
never been to sea, and a man who had 
been injured. . . . Thus the responsi- 
bility of sailing the craft to her home 
mooring devolved upon Bill who was so 
busy steering and trimming sheets that 
he hardly had time for sights with the 
new sextant he had lugged out there to 
get an angle on the terrestrial stars. . . . 


An Evanston, IIl., paper published a 
shot of Sam Pirie, Jr.’s, Gemini, alleging 
that the little Star was tuning up in 
Wilmette Harbor preparatory to enter- 
ing the Mackinac Race. ... Dave 
Champlin, who kindly contributed this 
tidbit, asks if I know of any Atlantic 
that may be fitting out to race to Ha- 
wail... . 


There was a sit-down strike of out- 
board drivers in the APBA regatta at 
Watkins Glen, N. Y. .. . You can’t 
blame the boys for being tired of kneel- 
ing, can you?... 


Sailors must be getting soft — else 
that dubious. virtue is attributed to 
them erroneously by the latest edition 








of ‘‘The Seaman’s Handbook for Shore 
Leave”’ which lists some 440 ports, from 
Aalborg to Zungouldak, and is eloquent 
on the subject of the dangers certain to 
beset the tender tar in most of them. 

‘“‘Madeira wine, young or old, is 
extremely heady and should be drunk, 
if at all, in moderation” sounds like a 
well advised admonition to a bevy of 
Girl Sea Scouts. .. . 


“‘T’d rather be wrong than have you 
run out of material” writes another 
contrib with touching generosity, add- 
ing that “IN THE WIND” is the first 
page he turns to when he gets the maga- 
zine... . .“‘Only because it’s the first 
page in the book,” said the Skipper 
coldly when acquainted with this cir- 
cumstance. .. . Like the vermiform 


appendix, it might just as well be out, 
- 


TELLTALE 











THREE TALL STORIES... 


and true, every word! 


TALL STORY No. 1 


“Since I have been using Gulf 
Marine White gasoline exclu- 
sively, all my motors have run 
smoother and turned up to rated 
revolutions without knocking. 
Not once have I had to clean out 
any part of my fuel system. It is 
the first time my generatorengine 
has run any length of time with- 
out taking it down to clean gum 
and dirt from the intake ports. 
Gulf Marine White is a wonder- 
ful product and I will continue 
to use and recommend it.” 


E+ Sotrw-— 


Captain, Yacht Nepenthe 


Prorat 
TALL STORY No. 2 


“I cruise from the Great Lakes 
to Florida, and Gulf Marine 
White Gasoline is so extremely 
well suited to my motors that I 
take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to fill my tanks. I get more 
R. P.M’s, have nocarbon trouble, 
and starting is easier and quicker 
than with any other fuel I have 
ever used. Take my word for it, 
you sure have got the stuff.” 


Captain, Yacht Blue Heaven 





TALL STORY No. 3 


“In my business of servicing 
marine motors, the worst trouble 
has always come from sediment 
and corrosion in gasoline tanks. 
All motors that I have inspected, 
after a season’s use of Gulf 
Marine White, I found clean and 
in perfect shape. And the tanks 
in these boats reveal no sign of 
sediment or corrosion. Without 
exception, owners have had a 
trouble-free season. Marine 
White gasoline is indeed an out- 
standing product.” 
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_. “Ranger,” her huge quad Genoa, made of rayon, lifting 
her along as she crossed the finish line in the third race 


“RANGER” SHOWS THE WAY 


Defender Takes Four Straight Races from “Endeavour II” 


By HERBERT L. STONE 


HEN the slender blue hull of Endeavour 
IT, her immaculate canvas bulging in the 
strongest breeze of the series; tore down 
on the finish line at a speed of twelve 
knots in the fourth race, England’s hope 

of taking the America’s Cup this year 
went a-glimmering. For some half mile ahead of her the 
white Ranger, her huge ‘‘quad”’ Genoa pulling like a house 
afire, had already crossed the imaginary line between the 
big gas buoy and the committee boat, Wilhelmina, and was 
receiving the winner’s acclaim in a roar of whistles from 
what was left of the immense fleet which had greeted the 
racers when they first met, five days before. And, although 
the result of this last race of the series was the same as in the 
other three, it must have been some satisfaction to those 





aboard the challenger to know that they had sailed their 
best race and for the first time had actually beaten the 
defender’s time on the last two legs of the 30-mile triangular 
course. For the series had proved conclusively that Ranger 
was not only the faster boat, but the fastest Class J yacht 
that has yet been built. 

This fact was already suspected by those who had fol- 
lowed the defender’s races against the other American Cup 
aspirants, and was apparent before the first race of the Amer- 
ica’s Cup series was half sailed. Three years ago Mr. Sop- 
with’s Endeavour I was faster than the defender but was 
beaten by superior handling and organization. This year, 
while the defender again was sailed well-nigh faultlessly, the 
first Endeavour’s younger sister was beaten by a faster 
boat. No one who witnessed .the series sailed off Newport 
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The efficient Coast Guard patrol herding the sightseeing fleet as ‘Ranger’ approaches the finish 


between July 31st and August 5th will dispute this statement. 

In Ranger, her designers, the veteran W. Starling Burgess, 
aged 59, and young Olin J. Stephens, aged 29, have produced 
a wonderful boat and one that may well have a marked effect 
on yacht designing in the future. In doing this they were 
aided immeasurably by Harold S. Vanderbilt’s wide expe- 
rience with Class J yachts during the past seven years, and 
by data obtained through conclusive tank tests conducted 
by Professor Kenneth Davidson and the designers. In the 
past, the value of tank tests, as then conducted, was doubted 
by many naval architects. With modern appliances and a 
more scientific approach to the tests, their value can no 
longer be questioned. 

Ranger won all four races in an impressive manner. The 
result was never in doubt after the first of the four had been 
completed, and in two of the races Endeavour II was one 
of the worst beaten challengers ever to race for the Cup. 
In fact, after the second race, in which the challenger trailed 
Ranger by over three miles at the finish, having been beaten 
by 17 minutes 5 seconds in the first meeting, Tom Sopwith 
asked for a lay day to have his yacht hauled out, just as 
Vanderbilt did three years ago after Rainbow had lost the 
first two, to see if anything was wrong with her bottom, or if, 
by chance, she had picked up a lobster pot buoy (of which 
there are many off the Rhode Island coast) and was dragging 
it after her. Nothing wrong was found, however. As En- 
deavour II had seemed stiffer than Ranger in the light winds 
in which the first two races had been sailed, it was decided 
to lighten her somewhat and about 5000 pounds of inside 
ballast was removed at this time. 

This lightening may have helped, for in the next race, 
sailed the following day, Endeavour came to life and in a 
fresher breeze, that blew from 11 to 15 m.p.h., the challenger 
stepped out and was only 4 minutes 27 seconds astern at 
the finish, which was a vast improvement on the 18 min- 
utes 32 seconds of the second race. She was at least sail- 
ing in the same ocean with the defender. With three down 
on her, Endeavour II came out for the fourth race with her 
‘skipper and crew prepared to put up the fight of their lives. 
To aid them, the breeze was still fresher at the start and 
breezed up during the race to better than 16 miles. Liking 
the wind, Endeavour put up her best performance of the 
series. If it had not been that Endeavour II was across the 





.H. Harris 


line ahead of the gun by about 9 seconds and had to return 
and start again, losing one minute and 20 seconds thereby, 
and also her position close up on Ranger’s lee bow where 
she could backwind the defender, she would have done even 
better and might conceivably have taken the race. But this 
is hardly probable after what Ranger had shown of her abil- 
ity to work out of such positions and eat out to windward of 
the challenger. As it was, Endeavour was beaten 4 minutes 
5 seconds to the windward mark, after starting 1 minute 20 
seconds behind and being covered by Ranger during much 
of the ten-mile leg. Once around the buoy, the challenger set 
a ballooner, or reaching Genoa (it is hard to tell these two 
sails apart) and a light staysail inside it, and proceeded to 
step out. She sailed so fast on the next two legs, a broad and 
a close reach, that she bettered Ranger’s time on these legs 
by about half a minute. Yet at no time did she actually 
threaten the white cutter. Ranger won by 3 minutes 37 sec- 
onds. Deducting the time lost in recrossing the starting line, 
Endeavour IT had actually taken only 2 minutes, 17 seconds 
longer to sail the 30 miles. With the loss of her favorable 
position as well, the result of the race might have been dif- 
ferent if it had not been for this costly slip at the start. 

In all four races the winds were on the light side. What 
the result would have been in a hard breeze remains in doubt. 
Ranger had never raced during the summer in anything 
much stronger than blew during the last race. Endeavour II 
seems to like a breeze and she might have done as well as or 
better than Ranger in a wind of 20-mile strength or over. 
But that is mere speculation. 

In trying to analyze the reason for Ranger’s marked 
superiority, so many factors enter into the problem that it 
is hard to point to any one as the most important. Ranger’s 
hull is undoubtedly faster to windward than Endeavour’s. 
She is, without question, the fastest Class J yacht to wind- 
ward that has ever been built. In spite of what has been 
written about this being largely a question of beam, we are 
reliably informed that the difference in beam between the 
two yachts was only about seven inches, Ranger being the 
narrower. So this alone does not seem to be the answer. The 
tank tests showed Ranger’s model to be very fast to wind- 
ward and the results obtained from them undoubtedly were 
the deciding factor in the selection of her model. 

Granting a faster hull form, and after watching all the 
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races, one is forced to the conclusion that 
the defender’s sails were responsible for 
the wide difference in time of the first 
two races. Ranger’s big quadrilateral 
Genoa, made by Prescott Wilson out of a 
specially prepared Wamsutta rayon 
cloth, was a marvelously efficient sail. 
Endeavour II had nothing in her assort- 
ment of headsails to match it. Whenever 
Ranger carried this sail, she not only out- 
footed but worked out to windward of the 
challenger like nobody’s business. En- 
deavour II’s Genoa was small by compar- 
ison. In fact, Sopwith carried a Genoa to 
windward only once during the series, and 
then only for about an hour in the first 
leg of the first race, after which he 
replaced it by working headsails as the 
breeze hardened a trifle. But by that 
time Ranger already had the race won, 
and beat the challenger to the mark by 
6 minutes, 13 seconds. Thereafter, 
throughout the series, Endeavour II 
used only working headsails to wind- 
ward. Even with these, Ranger always 
had a larger “‘quad”’ jib and a larger 
overlapping staysail to match those 
carried by the challenger. There were 
always plenty of holes to be seen in 
Endeavour II’s fore triangle, caused by 
high cut ‘“‘quads” and small staysails, 
and it was estimated that Ranger, with 
some of her headsail combinations, 
spread a thousand square feet of canvas 
more than the challenger in her fore 
triangle to catch the breeze. And it was 
always efficiently used. Whenever Ranger 
could carry her Genoa and. larger 
“quads,” she won by wide margins. 
When the wind was fresh enough to 


“Ranger” camping on ‘‘Endeavour II’s” 
tail before the start of the last race 


H. H. Harris 


Start of the first race, with “Endeavour II” on the defender’s 
lee bow. Note the difference in the size of the two Genoas 


M. Rosenteld 
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Start of fourth race with both yachts sharpened up to cross. Below, “Endeavour II,” 
with no room to kill time, was over nine seconds too soon and bears off to cross again 
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make the use of such sails impossible, the margin of dif- 
ference was not so great. Also, Vanderbilt seemed to 
have just the sails for any weight of wind, while Sop- 
with’s assortment was not as large or as varied. After 
being the first to introduce, three years ago, the modern 
‘“‘quad,”’ the challenger failed to develop its possibili- 
ties as much as we have. 

Off the wind, in the first two races, Sopwith’s choice 
of reaching and running canvas did not appear to be 
the best, and he suffered badly in both. In only one 
race, the third, did parachute spinnakers play an im- 
portant part. In this race, Ranger’s big 18,000-footer 
had the edge, but not by much, as there was only 
a difference of 15 seconds between the two yachts on 
a 15-mile run. 

On the whole, it looks as if sails, as they usually are, 
were a big factor in Ranger’s marked superiority. 
Endeavour’s skipper was freely criticized by the so- 
called experts for sailing his boat too fine to windward, 
particularly in the first two races. This, we believe, 
was not justified, and was more apparent than real. 
Ranger would be wiped off until she was going fast 
and then edged up until she was out ahead of En- 
deavour and pointing just as high. And much of the 
time the challenger was sailing in wind broken by the 
defender to windward, and was sailed hard full. 

When it came down to sail handling, Endeavour’s 
crew were equally as smart as Ranger’s. In short- 
tacking and in setting and taking in light sails, they 
frequently bettered the time of the defender’s crew. 
Whatever delay there was seemed to be due to indeci- 
sion by the afterguard rather than in actual handling. 
As a matter of fact, both crews did a swell job. 

In spite of the fact that the winds were too light 
ever to get the yachts to their maximum speeds, 
America’s Cup race course records for 30 miles were 
broken by Ranger in the fourth race, when she covered 
the 30-mile triangle, ten miles being dead to windward, 
in 3 hours 7 minutes 49 seconds, bettering Endeavour 
I’s record of three years ago by 1 minute 12 seconds. 
The sea was smooth and the wind just fresh enough 
to make for fast sailing on all three legs. 

In the matter of starts, honors were about even. 
Sopwith took the first two, putting Endeavour IJ 
over first and in a position where his boat was bother- 
ing Ranger. It did not avail him much, however, for 
Vanderbilt always got clear very quickly and went 
on to establish himself where Ranger would do the 
most harm to Endeavour’s wind. Then, perhaps feeling 
that this sort of thing had gone far enough, Vanderbilt 
proceeded to camp on Endeavour’s tail in the last two 
races and bother her all he could before the gun. He 
succeeded, and in the fourth race, after one or two 
maneuvers by both skippers that might have been 
questionable, he was in a position to force Endeavour 
into a premature start that had disastrous conse- 
quences for the challenger. The final maneuver was a 
masterful piece of work. But, after all, such tactics at 
the start were not necessary, and if any of the maneu- 
vers by either skipper had brought forth a protest the 
fat would have been in the fire again and the whole 
series marred as it was three years ago. Ranger was 
fast enough as it was so that her skipper did not have 
to take such chances. 

At the rate that Endeavour II was improving as the 
international series drew to a close, one may surmise 


‘that the results of the first two races were not a fair 


measure of the difference in speed between the two 
yachts. It was due, we believe, to the very light con- 
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ditions and, as has already been said, to the wonder- 
fully efficient head canvas of the Ranger, and especially 
to her light quad Genoa. However, the first two crush- 
ing defeats did not seem to affect the morale of En- 
deavour II’s afterguard and crew, as might have been 
expected. 

In the races between all the Class J cutters during 
the New York Yacht Club cruise, and those following 
at Marblehead, it would not be surprising to see the 
challenger do still better, especially on the squadron 
runs which probably will be largely off the wind. We 
hope that she may, justifying Mr. Sopwith’s faith in 
his fine vessel. 





M. Rosenfeld 


One minute and 20 seconds after last picture, ‘‘Endeavour’’ crosses again on port tack and 
finds ‘‘Ranger” on top of her. Below, ‘“‘Ranger’s’”’ 18,000 square feet of parachute spinnaker 


E. Levick 





M. Rosenfeld 
‘Ranger’ before the start of the fourth and final race 


The detailed account of the four races follows and it 
only remains here to append the summaries. 


Elapsed Time 
! Hrs. Min. Sec. 
First Race, July 31, windward and leeward: 





Ranger 4° 3 DS 
Endeavour IT 4 58 20 
Wins by 17 05 
Second Race, Aug. 2nd, triangular: 
Ranger 3s GE ae 
Endeavour II 4 00 05 
Wins by 18 32 
Third Race, Aug. 4th, windward and leeward: 
Ranger 3 54 30 
Endeavour II 3 58 57 
Wins by 4 27 
Fourth Race, Aug. 5th, triangular: 
Ranger 3 O07 49 
Endeavour II eo 3 ae 






Wins by 
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“Endeavour Il’ finishing in second race, 18 minutes 32 seconds behind the 
defender. Right, the queerly cut quad of rayon that lifted ‘‘Ranger’’ out to windward 


BLOW BY BLOW 


A Detailed Account of the Sixteenth Series for the America’s Cup 


By ALFRED F. LOOMIS 






,, MILES on the faces of three yachtsmen in 
4 Newport on the afternoon of August 5th 
Z- reflected the amicable conclusion of the six- 
— teenth defense of the America’s Cup. Harold 
-- §. Vanderbilt smiled because his Ranger had 

made it four straight. Thomas O. M. Sopwith 
smiled because his Endeavour II had done her best but had 
been defeated by an unquestionably faster boat. And 
Chairman Edmund Lang of the New York Yacht Club Race 
Committee grinned the widest because a couple of demon- 
stratedly explosive yachtsmen—the aforesaid Messrs. 
Vanderbilt and Sopwith — had come through the contest 
with tempers unruffled. Altogether it was an expansive day. 

Although the match was, happily, divested of the ani- 
mosities which characterized the previous contest for the 
Cup it was shorn also of the uncertainty which made the 
races of 1934 both intellectually interesting and emotionally 
exciting. Three years ago, when the challenger was the better 
boat, the result was in doubt until the last minutes of the 
last race. This time, when the defender was the better boat, 
the end was in sight almost from the beginning of the first 
race. Yet the early certainty of the outcome did not deprive 
Ranger’s and Endeavour II’s successive meetings of the 
interest which always attends races between yachts of the 


“J” Class. In the hope of portraying with fidelity the 
successive important moves in the contest, I offer the 
following relation of the match: 

First Race, July 31st. Course, S by E, 15 miles to windward of inter- 


national buoy situated 9 miles SE of Brenton Reef and return. Day 
fine. Wind, 5 knots at start; 10 knots at finish. 


The first race, scheduled to start at 12:40 E.D.T., was 


‘postponed for three 15-minute intervals because of crowding 


of the line by a spectator fleet of approximately one thousand 
yachts and assorted craft. Ranger and Endeavour ITI held on 
to their tows until a few minutes before the warning signal 
at 1:15 and in the remaining ten minutes before the start 
both their respective skippers seemed anxious to keep clear 
of each other and to avoid a repetition of the rumpus which 
marked the concluding race of the last match. 

In Ranger’s afterguard, besides her owner and his wife, 
were Olin Stephens, relief helmsman and co-designer with 
W. Starling Burgess of the sixteenth defender of the Cup; 
Olin’s brother Roderick, Arthur Knapp, and Navigator 
Zenas R. Bliss. Racing in the afterguard with Mr. and Mrs. 
Sopwith aboard Endeavour II were Sir Ralph Gore, relief 
helmsman; Frank Murdoch, and Flight Lieutenant J. R. 
Scarlett,R.A.F., navigator.(In addition,Charles E. Nicholson, 
designer of Endeavour IT, raced the third and fourth days.) 
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Ranger carried a mainsail cut for Enterprise in 1930 and 
used also by Rainbow in 1934, together with a brand new 
quad of the widely overlapping type previously developed 
by Gerard B. Lambert for use on his Yankee. The sail, which 
has been erroneously called a bobtailed Genoa, differs from 
a Genoa in that it has greater area aloft. Unlike Yankee’s, 
Ranger’s new quad was cut from rayon, and its cloths were 
so laid out that no side strain would be transmitted to its 
cemented seams. This gave it an unusual appearance and led 
many into the belief that Vanderbilt was starting his third 
defense of the Cup with a patched-up and abbreviated 
Genoa. Endeavour II came to the line with a Genoa in her 
fore triangle. 

The advantage of the start was gained by Endeavour II 
which crossed on the starboard tack with Ranger on her 
weather quarter. As they punched along in a small sea, it 
appeared that Endeavour II’s bow made more fuss than 
Ranger’s in cleaving the water, but that she was holding her 
own was proved by the fact that at 1:36 Ranger tacked to 
clear her wind, Endeavour II covering her. The air being 
light, it appeared a few minutes later that Ranger had 
tacked into a freshening breeze. With her wind clear, she 
began creeping ahead and less than one hour after the start 
had worked out a lead of half a mile. In the light of what 
happened subsequently it is probably true that in the early 
phase of the race Ranger received no better slant than her 
competitor — she merely demonstrated her uncanny ability 
at outpointing and outfooting in light airs. 

The port tack was continued until 2:42 when Endeavour II 
came about, but a quarter of an hour earlier she had sub- 
stituted quad and working staysail for her Genoa. There was 
a disposition aboard the Coast Guard cutter Argo, whose 
Captain Burdine gave the press representatives at all times 
a close view of the proceedings, to criticize Sopwith for not 
having made the shift sooner in an effort to close the gap 
between him and the defender. But when Vanderbilt set 
staysail and smaller quad and at 2:41 took in his rayon 
novelty, the scribes took it for granted that the wind had 
increased in strength — and this may also have been the 
reason for Sopwith’s previous shift of canvas. In watching 
any contest it is easy to fall into the belief that the actions 
of winner and loser are governed, respectively, by wisdom 
and ignorance. 

Tacking to starboard a minute after Ranger had doused 
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her big headsail, Endeavour II sailed this board, in which she 
was covered by the defender, until 3:06. Then she came 
about to port and, with Ranger again keeping between her 
and the windward mark, initiated a tacking duel in which 
in the next 52 minutes she came about twelve times to 
Ranger’s eight. For the first few tacks, the English yacht 
seemed to be getting the better of this duel, but when at 
4:14 the American tacked to port to lay the mark the dis- 
tance between the two yachts had widened out to something 
like a mile. 

In a breeze which had slowly shifted from south by east 
to east by south, Ranger jibed around the mark at 4:14:49 
and was followed 6 minutes and 13 seconds later by En- 
deavour II. Ranger sent a balloon jib up in stops after she 
had rounded and broke it out three minutes from the buoy, 
then lowering her quad and two minutes later taking in her 
staysail. Endeavour II, on the other hand, had her reacher 
on the stay five minutes before she rounded and broke it 
out less than a minute later. Whether in a hypothetical case 
a ‘‘J”’ boat loses or gains by carrying a stopped sail to wind- 
ward and saving two minutes in breaking it after she has 
freed her wind is a point which may be left to experts for 
argument. In the present case, the minor difference in 
strategy was not measurable at the payoff, for a major 
difference occurred soon after and the two yachts parted 
company. 

The wind hauling a couple of points (its previous backing 
had changed an anticipated run to a reach), Ranger set to 
starboard a spinnaker borrowed from Yankee and with a 
staysail under it began at 5:19 running for the line. Endeavour 
IT had until then seemed to be overtaking her adversary, 
but she clung to her reacher, sailing high of the course, and 
as a fog rolled in from seaward was lost to the sight of the 
observers on the Argo. Ranger crossed the finish line at 
6:06:15, and when Endeavour IT again became visible to us 
she was seen to have jibed over and set her spinnaker to 
port, her strategy, if such it was, of tacking down wind, 
having been abandoned for a run. She crossed so far astern 
of Ranger that when the statisticians began figuring they 
found to their amazement that she had suffered the worst 
defeat since 1887 when, over the New York Harbor course, 
Volunteer defeated Thistle by 19 minutes 2834 seconds 
elapsed time. 


(Continued on page 113) 


E. Levick 
Finis! ‘Endeavour II’’ finishing the last day after sailing her best race in which she covered the last two legs half a minute faster than ‘‘Ranger”’ 








“RANGER” 


While winches and ingenious gadgets abound on 
deck and aloft, below decks the modern Class J 
racing yacht is fitted for cruising. No longer does 





the crew have to live on a tender. At the right are 
“Ranger's” after cabin and one of her staterooms, 
while at the lower right is a view into the galley and 
forecastle through the door of the main saloon. 
| Below, a deck scene, with the owner at the wheel. 


Photos by Morris Rosenfeld 























“ENDEAVOUR II” 


The challenger is also handsomely fitted out below 
Broad, flat surfaces are treated simply, with wide panel 
and light mouldings. Just a touch of hardwood here an¢ 
there makes an attractive accent. Above is a corner o 
the main cabin, with table, sofa and sideboard. Belo 
are views of the after stateroom, traditionally calleé 


the ‘ladies’ cabin’ on British yachts, and the forecastli 


with its rows of pipe berths. At the left is an aerial view 


of “Endeavour II"” under sail in alight breeze. 


Skyview by H.H. Harris, Pres. General Alloys 
Co., Boston, Other photos by Morris Rosenfeid 











STORM of record-making such as has seldom, if 
ever, been equaled in the history of American 
power boat racing broke over the quiet waters 
of the North Shrewsbury at Red Bank, N. J., 
during the National Sweepstakes Regatta on 

“® August 14th, 15th and 16th. Its principal 

lightning bolt was Jack Cooper, of Kansas City, a griz- 
zled grandfather whose sixty years rest so lightly on his 
shoulders that he pushed his new ‘‘225”’ hydroplane 
Tops II to top honors in both the ‘‘225”’ championship and 
the National Sweepstakes. 

On the first day, Cooper not only ran away from his six 
competitors but drove his Lycoming-powered flyer around 
the course at well over a mile a minute, the first time this 
speed has been attained in the history of the class, to set a 
new mark of 63.202 miles per hour. 

To prove that the little ‘‘225’s”’ have stamina as well as 
speed, Tops IJ made a stern chase of the best efforts of Jack 
Rutherfurd, driving Ma-Ja IJ, a President’s Cup winner 
and a leading contender for the Gold Cup, and took the 
National Sweepstakes Trophy by the slimmest of margins. 
In the third heat of that event, old man Cooper was forced 
to a new Sweepstakes heat record, maintaining an average of 
64.424 miles per hour for the 15 miles. 

And what a race that was! The sky was clear, the sun 
bright, and the water slightly ruffled-by a gentle afternoon 
southerly — ideal racing conditions. The crowd, thousands 





Tuning up for the second record breaking day of the National Sweepstakes Regatta at Red Bank 


THUNDER ON THE SHREWSBURY 


“Tops Il” Leads Attack on Records in National Sweepstakes Regatta 


























Walter Civardi 


By RUFUS G. SMITH 


on the shores and two hundred or more spectator craft, had 
had its appetite whetted by close competition in the earlier 
outboard events. Tops II had taken the first heat without 
difficulty from Ma-Ja II in the fast time of 61.266 miles per 
hour with Rutherfurd apparently willing to tag along rather 
than force the pace after being jumped by Cooper at the 
start. In the second heat, the Kansas City flyer, who drives a 
boat all alone faster than others do with the aid of a me- 
chanic, had played the showman and taken along another 
famous driver, Gar Wood, as a guest rider. The added weight 
was apparently more than Tops could handle and she fell 
behind Ma-Ja at the first turn and never challenged again. 
The other two starters, Miss Palm Beach, driven by Mrs. 
Maude Rutherfurd, and Zatso, an older ‘‘225,”’ were hope- 
lessly outclassed. So, with Tops and Ma-Ja tied with a first 
and a second each, the setting for the final event of the day 
was all that could be asked. . 

Cooper staged another of his hair-raising starts. At the 
crack of the gun, Tops was wide open and not ten feet behind 
the line, traveling at ninety feet a second — that’s close! 
Ma-Ja was about five seconds late, but traveling fast, all of 
which gave the streaking little man from Kansas City a lead 
of about 150 yards and he needed every foot of it before the 
race was over. 

Tops held, but could not increase, her lead for two of the 
six laps. Her grizzled driver was hunched at the wheel and 
you could all but feel his steady foot holding down on that 
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accelerator. Like an arrow shot from some 
gigantic bow, the little ‘‘225” skimmed over 
the surface of the water with hardly a trace of 
wake behind, moving ahead at over a mile a 
minute but up and down not at all. Behind, 
Ma-Ja’s big Gold Cup motor was driving her 
sleek hull, half again as long as the little 
Tops and twice as heavy, at all she would 
take. But her motion resembled that of a 
giant porpoise for, in spite of the efforts of 
her driver to control her, she jumped up and 
down as if in a rage at her inability to catch 
the smaller boat. 

But Ma-Ja was moving and her crew was 
out to win. About the third lap she began 
slowly to eat up those few yards between her 
and the fleeing Tops. On the straightaways 
she took big bites, but had to give a bit on the 
turns. At the end of the fourth lap she had 
gained 50 yards — the crowd was on its feet. 
At the end of the fifth lap, Ma-Ja had eaten 
up another 50 yards — the crowd was on tip- 
toe. Rutherfurd poured it to her and she 
jumped higher than ever out of the water — 
all but her slashing propeller coming clear on 
the big jumps. Ahead, the little gray-headed 
man went faster, too— we never saw him 
turn his head — but somehow he knew the 
race would call for every last revolution the 
little Lycoming motor could turn up. On the 
back stretch Ma-Ja came up almost abreast 
— Rutherfurd must have had his foot down 
hard. If only he could get by and get the in- 
side on the last turn. But Tops and Cooper 
met the challenge; taking the last turn as if 
there wasn’t another boat on the course, they 
rounded into the final stretch barely 100 feet 
ahead of the bounding Ma-Ja. Down went 
Rutherford’s foot for one more attempt. The 
crowd was breathless. Ma-Ja was powerful, 

(Continued on page 118) 
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Left, Mortimer Auerbach’s “Emancipator VI” won the 
national championship for 135-cubic-inch hydroplanes 
and set a new world record of 51.458 miles per hour 


Below, “‘Hi-Ho Il,”” George Ward’s Class E runabout, 
had things all her own way and set a new mark of 51.724 
miles per hour without being pushed 


Bottom, Jack Cooper at the wheel of his-new record 

breaking “Tops Il,” with which he captured both the 

Commodore Jacob Siegal Trophy for the ‘'225” 

championship and the prized National Sweepstakes 

Trophy. In the last heat of the Sweepstakes, he beat out 

Jack Rutherfurd’s ‘‘Ma-Ja Il” by a few feet at a speed 
of well over a mile a minute 




















“NANCY ANN IIL” 





She was built this year tor Robert S. Mikesell, of Toledo, 
Ohio, by the Great Lakes Boat Building Corporation, of 
Chicago, from designs by Henry C. Grebe, Inc. ‘‘Nancy Ann 
III is 62’ 7” in length over all, 61’ 6” on the water line, 


- 14’ 8” beam and 3’ 9” draft. Roomy quarters, insulated for 


sound and heat, and spacious decks make her a comfortable 
cruiser. A pair of 8-cylinder Superior Diesels develop 150 
horse power each and give a speed in excess of 16 m.p.h. 

















to Cape Florida stretches in an almost unending suc- 

cession of sandy beaches against which the Western 
Ocean spends the force of its breakers. In so doing, it moves 
and shifts these sands, sometimes slowly and sometimes with 
startling swiftness. The bulwarks and buttresses behind 
these beaches vary from great, substantial islands such as 
Nantucket, Marthas Vineyard and Long Island, to thin, 
tenuous strips of dunes and marsh which are merely toler- 
ated by the sea and which are changed or obliterated by it 
with every winter gale or tropical hurricane. Only rarely does 
the solid mainland meet the surf, and only in the northern 
part is the endless sand broken by gravel or boulder beaches 
built up by glacial action long ago. 

Between these islands and through these bars are count- 
less bays, river mouths, sounds and inlets; while behind the 
beaches lie expanses of tidal marsh lands cut through by 
winding channels. These waters have been connected and 
joined by a benign federal government into a continuous 
navigable channel to which the rather mouth-filling name of 
Intracoastal Waterway has been given. It is generally known 
to those who use it as the Inside Route. This waterway varies 
from occasional stretches of open sea, north of Cape May, 


Te Atlantic Coast of the United States from Cape Cod 
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BOUND SOUTH IN THE FALL 


Some Notes on the Inside Passage to Florida 


By 


H. MARTYN BAKER 


New Jersey, to high land cuts twenty miles or more in length. 
Many millions of dollars have been spent in its develop- 
ment; in fact, it is difficult to visualize an adequate commer- 
cial return for such enormous investment. Not the least 
beneficiary is the yachtsman who wishes to escape the ice 
and snow of a northern winter. He may traverse the water- 
way from end to end without the payment of one cent in tolls 
or navigational fees. 

From New York, the coast for a thousand miles trends in 
a general southwesterly direction until it meets the base of the 
great peninsula of Florida. There it curves slowly, and for 
another five hundred miles its trend is toward the southeast. 
The Inside Route to Miami takes the voyager from longi- 
tude 74° westward to longitude 82° and eastward again to 
80°, while his latitude is decreasing from 41° to 26°. 

The climate encountered varies far more than the geo- 
graphical range due to the influence of two great ocean cur- 
rents, the Labrador Current and the Gulf Stream. The for- 
mer bathes the shores of New England with its icy waters 
and makes its influence felt below its great barrier, Cape 
Cod. The latter brings its warm equatorial waters from the 
Caribbean Sea, curving through the Gulf of Mexico to bathe 
southern Florida in tropical warmth. It tempers the climate 


| 











In the warm waters of the South, boats foul rapidly and should be hauled out and painted at least every three months 
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There is an endless struggle between sea and sand all along the Atlantic Coast 


of the coast north to Cape Hatteras, where it begins its 
seaward journey, and moderates it as far as Cape Cod. 

Nowhere else in the world is there such a waterway open 
to the owner of a small boat, leading him from winter’s cold 
to eternal summer in the distance of some 1500 miles. With 
its virtual completion in March, 1936, and its constant im- 
provement since then, it is safe to predict that the number 
of sun hunters following the Inside Route in their yachts 
will increase by hundreds each year. 

Beyond Miami, the horizon broadens and the cruising 
yachtsman finds before him almost unlimited fields for ex- 
ploration. Behind him is the road which leads to these new 
delights. To the eastward lie the Bahamas, flung over hun- 
dreds of miles, and beyond them the West Indies. To the 
south are the myriad Florida Keys and the lovely Gulf 
Coast. Pity the man who considers his goal reached when he 
ties to a city dock in southern Florida without thought or 
realization of what cruises are within his grasp. 

I cannot tell you of the real difficulties and dangers of the 
southern passage in the past. You will have to ask men older 
in years and experience than I am. My first trip south was 
four years ago and I can write only of conditions as they now 
exist. No yacht owner need hesitate because of the smallness 
of his vessel. The trip can be made in a canoe (and has been), 
if you have the time, enjoy exercise and use your head. The 
principal requisites are a reliable boat, the necessary time, 
and available cash commensurate with the size of your boat 
and your taste. Living can be as inexpensive or as elaborate 
as you care to make it, but the fundamentals of food and fuel 
have to be bought. There is little chance for the marine 
tramp or hitch hiker to beat»his way. Also, there is small 
opportunity to make a living unless you are prepared to 
‘swallow the anchor” and take a regular job ashore. Warn- 
ings such as these may seem unnecessary, but are prompted 
by recollections of several individuals who attempted the 
trip without the fundamentals and found themselves 
stranded somewhere along the way without much prospect 
of bettering their condition. 

The man whose affairs require his presence elsewhere for 


part of the time need not forego taking his boat south. There 
are several places where boats can be left in safe, reliable 
hands, and from which there is fast and frequent transporta- 
tion to all the large centers. It is quite common to find boats 
laid up at such places awaiting the return of their owners 
from home or business. One of the most usual ways of break- 
ing the trip is to take the boat south of the region of possible 
heavy ice, say to Norfolk or Elizabeth City, in the fall and 
leave her there until after the holidays. 

It is not necessary to jam through day after day with day- 
light-to-dark runs unless time or lateness of season require it. © 
Much of the route is through beautiful cruising country and 
many cities and regions are picturesque and have delightful 
present attractions as well as time-honored historical back- 
grounds. To pass these by is to miss some of the greatest 
pleasures of the Inside Route. It would take years to visit 
them all. The cruising man who makes the trip intent only 
on the next marker and the distance run is paying a heavy 
penalty for his haste. 

It must always be borne in mind that the Inside Route is 
essentially for power boats. Even the latest. charts and direc- 
tions are published for the particular benefit of power-driven 
craft. The journey can be made under sail only, a few motor- 
less craft have done it, but it is a heartbreaking business to 
beat for miles in a narrow channel. Even with a fair wind, 
the nearby land sends it eddying and puffing in aimless 
fashion so that a sailing craft finds herself close hauled one 
instant and jibing the next. 

Ranger, the boat in which two of our three southern trips 
have been made, is a 36-foot ketch with auxiliary power 
good for a sustained cruising speed of something over six 
knots. Naturally, all my impressions have this boat as a 
background. We built her with this service in mind and she 
has been most satisfactory. For general comfort and con- 
venience in the Inside Route, an auxiliary should not draw 
much over six feet (the nearer four feet, the better); should 
be capable of at least five knots under power against a head 
wind; and spars should not be over 80 feet from water to 
truck. From New York to Miami Ranger is under sail for 
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Guard — as witness the number of over-confident yachtsmen who are towed in 
to port every year, or taken off their battered vessels. The North Atlantic in fall 
and winter is famous for the punishment it can administer at short notice. It is 
all very well to talk about ‘‘ducking in for shelter if a blow comes on,” but the 
dangerous blows are onshore, mostly northeasters. Except for the big steamer 
ports, the inlets are unimproved, shifting and sparsely marked by unlighted 
buoys. Finding the channel in a welter of breakers is not easy in itself and, 
taking a boat through can be downright dangerous unless it is in the hands of an 
experienced surfman. Better to heave to on the offshore tack. Getting caught in 
the breakers is a sure end to that cruise and perhaps to future ones. 

A question which seems to be uppermost in the minds of many owners con- 
templating a trip south is whether their boats are suitable. The answer is that the 
primary requisites are reliability and comfort. Even seaworthiness is of less im- 
portance. The more open waters can be covered safely by waiting for a good 
chance, but an uncomfortable boat will give a bad beating to her crew or send 
them ashore at every opportunity to indifferent hotels. Unless the boat be con- 
sidered merely as a water automobile, she must furnish living quarters for several 
months under widely varied conditions. I have met groups who were thoroughly 
(Continued on page 116) 


Top. Structures like this, the standard type 
housing the lights, are familiar objects to be 
seen along the Inside Route 


The navigator must reckon on finding some 
marks along the way damaged or missing, 
particularly after a severe blow 


When bound south through the Inside Route, 
more than six feet draft is apt to be found 
decidedly uncomfortable at times 


only 15 per cent of the distance, under sail and power for 
another 20 per cent, and under power for the rest of it. The 
experience of other owners of auxiliaries seems to be about 
the same. 

We are frequently asked: “‘ Did you go inside or outside?”’ 
The answer is: “‘ Mostly inside.” There are only two of us on 
board and, since eight to fourteen hours running is long 
enough for one watch, we try to make a comfortable berth 
every night. Almost without exception the distance from 
anchorage to anchorage is shorter inside than outside by 
quite a few miles. Looking at the winding red line on the 
Inside Route charts this does not seem possible, but the 
reason is found in the shoals which fringe the coast, in most 
places for many miles to seaward. By the time a boat has 
gone out to the sea buoy from an anchorage, made the run 
down the coast and in from the sea buoy to the next anchor- 
age, she has covered far more ground than between the same 
two points inside. 

To gain by going outside, a boat must be prepared to go to 
sea and stay there for two days or more. By ‘prepared to go 
to sea’? I mean ready in every way, with a fine, well-found 
vessel and a full, experienced crew. To put out without being 
prepared is merely setting up another job for the Coast 
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If you want the convenience of having your yacht stored in one of the large 
yards near New York, you must expect to pay city prices for the privilege 


“Be 1 TER “OLE” 


Don’t Let Your Yacht be a Little Orphan Annie for Lack of a Good Winter Home 


By FREDERIC M. GARDINER 


HE first yacht of any size on which I ever went sailing 

was the schooner yacht Gundred, which at that period 

(toward the end of the ‘‘Gay Nineties’’) belonged to a 
cousin of mine. She was a consistently shining and Bristol- 
fashion example of good designing, good building and good 
ownership. Edward Burgess designed her and she was built 
in 1887 (fifty years ago, to save you figuring it out yourself) 
by George Lawley & Son. She engendered in me my first 
real love of the sea, which I have played around with ever 
since, and I can still feel my youthful thrill at being allowed, 
on occasion, to stand a trick at the wheel. 

In November, 1929, under another name, Gray Goose, she 
was abandoned off the Jersey coast by her crew (New York 
Times, 11/7/29) and was subsequently picked up, still 
bravely afloat, by the U. S. Coast. Guard and towed into 
port. She is still registered in Lloyd’s Register of American 
Yachts and if, as I have no doubt, her present ownership is 
of the same quality as that of her-earlier years, she will prob- 
ably continue to be so registered for some time to come. 

While the circumstance of abandonment and recovery in 
Gundred’s case is not a common one, in other respects ‘a 
number of yachts may be found with comparable records. 
In the factors which made those records possible, every 
yachtsman with pride in his yacht must be interested. It 


may be remarked at this point, by some who are accustomed 
to trade in their automobiles every year or two, that ‘‘no- 
body wants to buy a yacht to last a lifetime.’’ Although there 
is plenty of evidence to the contrary, I shall not argue the 
point because it is of little importance compared to the fact 
that, to withstand the occasional severe attacks which 
Father Neptune dishes out to the wariest of us, a yacht must 
be built to last a good while under ordinary conditions. 
Good design and good construction are not, however, the 
whole story. They are the foundations, and a lot has been 
said, and written, about them. In this discussion I want to 
bring your attention to another factor, which has never 
received proper emphasis, viz.: good ownership, because it is 
only through good ownership that the benefits of good design 
and good construction can be perpetuated. The wise yachts- 
man knows this and, when an experienced yachtsman goes 
about the business of buying a used yacht, one of the first 
things he wants to know is who her previous owners were. 
My definition of good ownership is simple and concise, 
viz.: ‘that a yacht shall be the property of an owner who 
gives her the proper care and handling.’”’ Now I do not main- 
tain that it is possible for all owners to give the same com- 
pleteness of care to their yachts; in short, to spend an equal 
amount of money on them. Our pocketbooks are not yet, 
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unfortunately, all the same size. But if an owner 
cannot (or will not, of which more later) spend 
enough money on his yacht — eking it out, if neces- 
sary, by doing some of his own work — to keep the 
essentials up to par, he had better sell her and get 
one that he can afford. 

I once made the mistake of biting off more than I 
could chew in the way of a yacht. At the time I took 
the bite, I thought I could get away with it. For a 
time, I did. In the end, however, I was forced to 
curtail the expense of upkeep. I had to store her in 
cheap yards; when I had not the time to do the work 
myself, I had to hire cheap labor or take her to a 
second rate commercial yard; and I had to content 
myself with the cheaper grade of materials. Although 
I managed to preserve the important parts — sails, 
spars, standing rigging, hull, power plant, etc. — in 
some semblance of condition, I had degenerated from 
a good owner to a mediocre one. Finally, I sold her, 
because it broke my heart to see her slowly de- 
teriorating. 

But in my attempts to beat the sheriff, so to speak, 


I learned a lot about yards, good, bad, and indiffer- 
ent. In fact, learned that one of the most important 
elements of good ownership is the selection of a good 


yard for storage and work, and friendly coéperation 


with that yard. Even if you expect to do most of the 
work on your yacht yourself, unless you plan to store 
her in the backyard, it will pay you to give her winter 
home serious thought. More than one yacht is a 
whited sepulchre behind a shiny surface because the 
owner thought he was smart in taking her to a 
cheap yard. 

A few years ago, I was asked to put a schooner 
yacht into commission. She had just been bought, 
and the new owner was fortunate in that she was 
lying in a good yard. I had estimates prepared on 
the work; it came to about $1,000. The owner 
agreed to everything except one important paint 
job, which, omitted, would save $100. Nothing 
could move him, so he saved the $100 — for that 
year. The next year he had to take off all the paint 
and go down to the wood and the job cost him $350. 
The owner was a wealthy man, but he was a “‘pinch- 

(Continued on page 117) 





Above, modern, up to date facilities have been provided in 
this Narragansett Bay yard, with capacious enclosed buildings 
for winter storage. Left, smaller craft are often hauled out on 
club railways, the owner and his friends furnishing the man 
power. Below, a well equipped yard on Buzzards Bay, with 
sheltered basin and ample storage sheds. Tracks lead to all 
parts of the yard from a turntable at the head of the railway 
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She is 58’ 3” in length over all, 54’ 8” I.w.l., 15’ 6" beam and 5’ 6” draft. She 
was designed by Furnans Yacht Agency for Fred C. Phillips, of Stoughton, Mass., 
and built by Casey Boat Building Corporation. Her home port is Onset, Mass. 



























“Kingfisher” has roomy quarters below decks, with both 
headroom and elbow room. Her power plant is a 6-cylin- 
der, 180 horse power Sterling Petre! gasoline engine 


with reduction gear of 3:1 ratio fitted. 
M. Rosenfeld 
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TITANS TO DO BATTLE & 


First International Tuna_Angling Match 


By 


BOB EDGE 












IG game anglers on both sides of the Atlantic are spend- 
R ing their spare time these days consulting steamship 
schedules, railroad time tables and plane connections 
that will enable them to be on hand for the opening gun of 
the International Tuna Angling Cup Matches. Conceived 
out of winter small talk and born following the New York 
Sportsmen’s Show, this infant among international sporting 
events celebrates its birth at Wedgeport, Nova Scotia, 
September 11th, 12th and 13th. There, in the land of fishing 
schooners and giant tuna, teams of crack big game anglers 
representing the United States and the British Empire will 
meet in a series of three matches for the Alton B. Sharp 
Trophy. 

In the past five years, big game angling has made tre- 
mendous strides. Once you could count on the fingers of two 
hands those who were engaged in the pursuit of big fish. 
Today, if the roll of big game anglers were called, I venture 
to say that the lifting of hands in the United States alone 
would outnumber those of a congressional caucus. Any fish- 
ing contest is intriguing to the average angler but an inter- 
national tuna tournament is something that will keep the 
boys on edge for a year. Wherever sportsmen meet, talk 
naturally drifts to a discussion of the merits and compara- 
tive records of the better known big game fishermen, most 





of whom, at one time or another, have fished for and taken - 


tuna in Nova Scotia. The question of who is better than 
whom is something I do not intend to get mixed up in but I 
do think that there’s no better place to settle our interna- 
tional angling agitation than the waters of Nova Scotia. In 





Left, the battle is on! Michael Lerner fighting a Nova 
Scotia tuna while Tommy. Gifford, gaff within easy reach 
of his right hand, watches the struggling fish. Above, 
after the battle is over. Lerner and Gifford admire the 
prey. The gamy fish was taken off Wedgeport, Nova Scotia 






three days of serious fishing, under conditions designed to 
test the best, we should be able to get a line on the situation. 
Not that I for a minute believe we could say of the winners: 
“‘Here are the best salt water rod benders in the business.” 
Far from it. But what we can say is this: ‘‘ Here is the win- 
ning team, gentlemen, and we will pit them at tuna fishing, 
or any other kind of salt water fishing, against the best the 
world has to offer.”’ 

Surprisingly, there has been little criticism of the tackle 
standards and the rules governing the tournament. Gen- 
erally, the announcement of regulations for any interna- 
tional competition is greeted with howls of anguish from one 
quarter or another, but in this case we are about to cross 
rods with our British cousins without a dissenting voice 
being raised. Perhaps it is because the men who make up the 
governing board are respected for their knowledge of the 
business in hand and the lack of stuffing im their shirts. 
When one allows for the tuna fishing problems likely to be 
encountered in Nova Scotia waters and takes into consid- 
eration the difference in the tackle used in various sections of 
the United States and waters of the British Empire, it is 
easy to see that the board of governors has done its job well. 
In any event, the tackle specifications and rules are noted 
here and I leave experienced anglers to judge for themselves. 


Tackle: Line of number 36 thread, with no restriction on 

yardage. Rods, of any wood, the tips of which are not to 

weigh more than 23 ounces and may not be shorter than 5 
(Continued on page 106) 
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Above, “‘Spartan,”” owned by H. G. Hanan, of Greenwich, is 
one of the New York Yacht Club “‘Fifties’’ built by Herreshoff 
in 1913. She captured the honors in the class, scoring 19 
points to ““Barbara’s” 16. Right, two of the foreign-built S$ 
Metre yachts. No. 67 is William Grosvenor’s “‘Vigri” and K 2 
is ‘Sea Venture,” owned by J. Linton Rigg. Both boats were 
designed and built by Bjarne Aas. Below is a start of the 
International One-Design Class. “Aileen,” No. 25, is leading 
followed by “Susan,” “‘Ginch,”’ “Jester II”? and “Ariel.” 
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Upper left, R. N. Bavier won five out of six races with his ‘‘Frolic’’ in 
the International One-Design Class. Above, “Gleam,” designed, 
owned and sailed by Clinton H. Crane, took the honors in the Twelve- 
Metre Open Class. Left, R. S. Baxter’s ‘‘Hornet,” a former Class Q 
racer, cleaned up in the Second Division of the Handicap Class. Be- 
low, competition in the Six-Aletre Class was keen, “Totem,” owned 
by C. D. Mallory and A. E. Luders, Jr., being the ranking boat. She is 
leading over the starting line. A list of the winners during Race Week 
will be found in the section on Racing News of the Month. 


Morris Rosenfeld photos 
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“LAIDA” 


She is the third boat of the name owned by George E. Ratsey, 
of City Island. “‘Zaida’”’ was designed by John G. Alden and 
built by Henry B. Nevins, Inc. She is 57’ 10” in length over 
all, 41’ 1” on the water line, 14’ 1’ beam and 7’ 8” dratt. 
She carries 1834 square feet of canvas and can move at a 
lively pace. The main cabin, over 14’ long, is a spacious room 
and her capacious cockpit will accommodate a good sized 
party. A 40 hp. engine supplies auxiliary power. “‘Zaida’s” 
plans were published in the April, 1937, issue of “Yachting.” 





M. Rosenfeld 
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“Rubaiyat,” with her rig cut down, led the fleet to Mackinac 


INETEEN Class B cruisers were crowding each other 
across the line off Chicago when the gun went at 
2:30 p.m., July 24th. The base course to Point Betsie 
was 19° against a very light NE breeze. Rubazyat port tacked 
immediately to get clear and soon began to gain as she 
worked offshore with just enough wind for her large genoa of 
rather heavy material. An hour later, we were back on the 
starboard tack and in two hours were again on the port, and 
so on, back and forth, covering the Class B boats we still had 
in view. Maruffa and Southern Cross, leading Class A which 
started at 3:00, were replacing the Class B boats in sight as 
it grew darker. By then we were up with some of the racing 
division which had started at 2:00 p.m. The Ten-Metre 
sloops Tar Baby and Revenge could be made out to leeward 
and windward, respectively. 

Throughout Saturday night the NE bobble cancelled the 
few puffs on the nose that permitted steerage way. We 
sometimes had to sail broad to gather enough headway to 
move the Kenyon needle. Much lively argument between 
genoa and working jib factions kept sleep away. Later, while 
the wind boxed the compass clockwise several times, we were 
all more or less asleep — whether on watch or not. 

In the port watch were ‘‘Ole”’ Karas, Fred Peterson and 
“Mike” McDermott. The starboard watch was Leeds 
Mitchell, Harry Nye and the writer. Nat Rubinkam, owner, 
skipper, navigator, was really referee. All but Harry Nye 
had helped Rubaiyat win in 1936. Nye, an outstanding Star 
boat skipper, was in his first Mackinac Race, while Ole Karas 
had won five times in his Class Q Szren, with Pete’s help. 


Sunday morning brought a fresh southwester that blew 


about to the limit of our big parachute. The quick, steep 
seas rolled main and spinnaker booms under dangerously. 
The Kenyon sped past one full revolution, ten statute m.p.h., 





Leeds Mitchell, Jr. 
When the northwester was piping up 


TO MACKINAC IN. 
“RUBAILYAT” 


By “HANK” RUBINKAM 





Lownsbery 
R. J. Benedict’s ‘‘Southern Cross” took second place in the fleet 








Just before Class B started. “Fair Wind,” Wells Lippincott’s new cutter, in the foreground 


and went on up. We were content, however. We knew we 
could not make Rubaiyat go faster, so we did not worry 
when we saw Maruffa, the only cruising boat in sight, 
slowly pass us inshore and pull ahead. 

At Big Point Sable, about half way to Mackinac, Commo- 
dore Hollis E. Potter, the official observer aboard the Coast 
Guard Cutter Escanaba, radioed Mackinac Island: 


“On board Escanaba standing by off Big Sable yachts 
passed as follows: Warrior, 4:10; Maruffa, 4:45; Scarab, 4:40; 
Tar Baby, 4:55; Lively Lady, 5:15; Rubaiyat, 6:15; Hope, 6:20; 
Bagheera, 6:30; Princess by, under jib; Southern Cross, one 
mile off Ludington at 4:30. Wind fresh, northwest.” 


All these except Maruffa and Southern Cross were in the 
racing division. They gave us about eight and six hours’ time 
allowance, respectively. 

We had kept to the west of the base course to Point Betsie 
and, when the wind veered from SW to NW in the late after- 
noon, we worked still farther west. So by evening we had a 
comfortable offing at Big Sable. The barometer reflected the 
ominous horizontal lines across the northwest sky, going 
lower and still lower to 29.0. After a little test gust, the wind 
started in and came harder than any Weather Bureau had 
reported! 

We made quick work of a double reef, then transformed 
Rubaiyat from a sloop to a cutter by bringing forward and 
setting up an auxiliary staysail stay and hanging a club- 
footed staysail on it. Then we took in the jib, as she balanced 
perfectly without more sail forward. All aboard were happy 
as this was the rig we had evolved last winter for just such 
going. 

Two feet had been cut off mast and boom and the jibstay 
lowered six feet. Without bowsprit and with the main 
double-reefed, we figured that we were prepared for any- 
thing the weather might bring our way. But on it came and 
instead of going down with the sun, the wind didn’t show its 
real teeth until dark — when we could only feel it. Far away 
in the southeast two white cloud mountains, with heavy 





bs Leeds Mitchell, Jr. 


black foothills, erupted skyward. That looked really bad. 

The harder it came, the better Rubaiyat seemed to like it; 
she revelled in it! With a line around the helmsman’s shoul- 
ders to steady him, he could sail her fine or broad with perfect 
control and balance, and could sail her over each sea or not 
as desired. Two racing sloops, headed inshore, crossed our 
stern, one with no jib, the other without mainsail. By dark, 
all other boats had disappeared except a freighter here and 
there. The lights of Manistee and other towns were seen in- 
termittently; then they disappeared altogether. 

Short tricks at the helm were plenty. Everyone else tried 
for sleep but had trouble becoming accustomed to the ter- 
rific crashing into the troughs. Rubaiyat was going so fast 
bucking into it that she seemed to sail right out from under 
the young mountains that threatened to flood her large, 
deep cockpit from leeward. The best they could do was to 
drop in a bucketful now and then. The solid water crashing 
over her from windward was going too fast to stop and blew 
off the leach of the mainsail. It was grand the way she dashed 
through them, over them, around them — like an All- 
American back carrying the ball through a broken field for 
a touchdown. 

This went on for several hours till Pete called me, saying 
that he had a steamer hove to, it seemed, on our lee bow. 
She disappeared frequently, he said. I asked him from below 
whether he saw Betsie Light. He replied that he had seen 
another light but that it had gone, too. Coming on deck for 
my spell, I saw that the ‘‘steamer”’ was Frankfort. The lights 
up the main street were right alongside of us and looked 
much like a steamer, bobbing up and down, visible inter- 
mittently. This meant that we had to flatten everything 
down still more to weather Point Betsie. It was a desperate 
thing to do rather than tack out. I did not think it prudent 
to slat the sails by coming about if it were avoidable — but 
here we were practically on the beach. It was dark and there 
was so much water in the air, whether rain or flying seas, 
that it was beyond one’s ability to estimate the exact offing. 

(Continued on page 109) 
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NEW BOATS WIN 


By 


WALTER X. BRENNAN 


HETHER the number had anything to do with 

the occasion or not will be left to the superstitious, 

but the Bayview Yacht Club’s thirteenth annual 
race up Lake Huron upset all of the dope available from past 
experience. Whereas, in the past, the winners usually have 
been proven boats which have dominated the race for several 
years, this year’s trophies went to yachts so new that they 
still smelled of paint as they dropped their hooks in historic 
Mackinac Harbor. 

Roy Williams’ Sonata, a 49-foot cutter by Alden, only six 
weeks out of her builder’s yard at Wiscasset, Me., led the 
fleet across the finish line to win in the racing-cruising divi- 
sion on both elapsed and corrected time. This is the select 
division of the fleet, including boats which the rules regard- 
ing overhang and length to beam ratio have segregated from 
the more comfortable cruising craft. The cruising division 
winner was Royono II, owned by John B. Ford, Jr., with 
Mase Rumney at the helm. Royono is a 34-foot Alden yawl 
which got her final coat of paint at Detroit on her way from 
an Eastern yard to the starting line. 

The race gave ideal test of sailing and ability and provided 


Roy Williams’ new “Sonata,” also designed by Alden, led the 
fleet across the finish line and won in the racing-cruising division 
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IN PORT HURON-MACKINAC RACE 





“Royono II,”’ winner in the cruising division, is a brand 
new Alden yawl owned by John B. Ford, Jr., of Detroit 


a variety of weather, with not too much adverse wind. Good 
time was made for the course, Sonata finishing the 240-mile 
run in the actual time of 50:41:04. The last boat to finish 
came in with an elapsed time of 86:37:00, which is two hours 
less than Howard Grant’s Suez took to win the first of the 
series 13 years ago. In that event, it blew a gale. 

This year’s race got off at 2:30 p.m., July 17th, in a good 
wind but a lumpy sea that had been kicked up by the squally 
weather which had prevailed for several days. 

Milton Knight’s 72-foot schooner Meridian found the 
going good and walked out into the lead during the late 
afternoon and evening, followed by the 54-foot Josephine II 
(last year’s Ponjola, of Chicago). To everyone’s surprise, the 
Mina, a gaff-rigged New York ‘‘30,” built in 1905, stayed up 
with the leaders and at one time, during the hard going of 
Saturday night and early Sunday, led the way. Alsumar, 
which gathered all of the trophies available in the 1935 event, 
ranged along in fourth place through the first night, with 
Sonata fifth. 

On Sunday, with lightening air, Sonata began to pick up 
the leaders and at Sturgeon Point she was in second position, 
three miles behind Meridian which still held the lead. Al- 
sumar was hull down and the yawl Sequero (formerly Buck- 
eye) and the ketch Panchara ITI, were just in sight astern. 
Sunday was spinnaker day and the easy going gave the crews 
a chance to catch some sleep after a hard night. 

Off Presque Isle, where the Michigan shore leaves its 
northerly course and bends to the northwest, the boats were 
headed and spinnakers had to come in for the windward 
work. Here was Alsumar’s weather but Sonata ran up a huge 
Genoa and went on to take the lead, probably never headed 

(Continued on page 115) 
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“‘Igdrasil” was originally commissioned as a sloop and cruised the first 12,000 miles under this rig 


GENESIS OF AN 


OCEAN CRUISER 


ROGER S. STROUT 


N RECENT years, a great many small vessels have 
started out on long voyages and a few have 
come back. Small week-end cruisers have 
been hashed over by their owners in a vain 
effort to adapt them to a more strenuous 
service. Decrepit fishermen have also been 
popular. From Europe have come double-ended Norwegian 
cutters and chunkier craft from English ports. Center- 
boarders, keel boats, round or V-bottom, all types have 
been represented. The selection is usually based on avail- 
ability rather than suitability. Only a few small boats have 
been built specifically for ocean cruising, and simplicity of 
construction often governed the design of these. 

When I determined to try the glare of the sun on dancing 
waves, instead of on chromium plate along our dusty high- 
ways, I was totally devoid of those rabid prejudices one 
usually encounters among yachtsmen in favor of their local 
designs, for I had never owned or sailed anything larger 
than a canoe. This does not imply ignorance of boats, for 
I had spent much of my life on the coast of Maine and had 
seen boats, talked boats and felt on intimate terms with the 
working types up to the six-masted schooners they once 
turned out in the nearby city of Bath. With this back- 
ground, I naturally approached ocean cruising with the idea 
of shrinking down a work boat model to meet requirements 
rather than strengthening up a yacht design. 

I began my plans about the time the present spurt of 
ocean racing was getting into full swing. I admired the 
costly flyers and respected their records, but I did not envy 
their owners. Crossing the Atlantic in two and a half weeks 
is nice, if you can move ashore for a rest afterwards, but 
that isn’t cruising. I felt then, and three years of continuous 
cruising has strengthened my conviction, that, though they 
are both great sports, ocean racing and ocean cruising have 
nothing in common except the ocean. 





Seaworthiness, comfort and carrying capacity are the 
standards by which an ocean cruiser must be judged. The 
first is obvious and many yachts, both large and small, 
meet it perfectly. The second is essential if you are to live - 
aboard contentedly for months. A few small yachts may 
qualify on this point also. But carrying capacity is denied 
the small yacht, almost by definition. Her designer calcu- 
lated her weights and ballasted her to a hair. She is in 
sailing trim when the crew come aboard with their suit- 
cases, or sea bags if they want to look tough, but if they 
bring their trunks the boat will be overloaded! This is, of 
course, quite right and proper on the small yacht designed 
for week-end and coastwise work or a race to Bermuda, but 
the long hauls are a different story. 

Both economy and safety dictate that supplies for a year 
or more should be carried out of Panama. For two people 
on a 35- to 40-foot boat, this means some five tons, and the 
crew, with the assistance of the engine, eat her out of the 
water as they cross the Pacific. What, then, of the little 
yacht? Dangerously overloaded and logy at the start, or 
light and cranky at the finish? I suppose any good naval 
architect can design a craft tolerant of loading, one that will 
sail safely though her displacement be varied over 30 or 
40 per cent. But you cannot take a standard small yacht 
design, with fixed ballast, and do this with impunity. I 
speak only of small craft; in larger yachts the supplies 
constitute a smaller proportion of the total displacement 
and the variation in weight should cause no trouble. So the 
cruising man wants a small cargo boat design, polished up 
to look respectable under a yacht ensign! 

When considering such designs one cannot avoid the 
broad, round-nosed, comparatively shallow type that was 
the ancestor of Captain Slocum’s Spray. It has great carry- 
ing capacity, may be beached almost anywhere, is com- 
fortable in the extreme, and the Spray proved that her 
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She was finally converted into a yawl with double head rig in place of the single jib 


utility is not confined to Dutch canals. A study of the record 
shows that the Spray was faster, on long passages, than any 
of the more modern one- or two-man boats. That clinched 
the argument; sentiment had nothing to do with it. 

Many controversies have raged over the Spray. Two 
architects have praised her lines as perfect. Others have 
condemned her as a graceless drogher. Slocum stated the 
published lines were accurate, while I have a letter from a 
yachting editor stating they were taken from a model 
whittled out by eye! What matter who is right? The general 
form is that of an eminently satisfactory craft and that was 
all that was wanted. 

Yachtsmen studying the model always arrive at incorrect 
conclusions. It is true that the water piles up ahead of her 





“Igdrasil’s” galley has plenty of 
working space and lots of headroom 


considerably, but the streamlines from the stem are under 
the boat, not around her, so the great beam does not have 
the paralyzing effect they anticipate. Neither does the 
broad transom pull the ocean after it as they expect. In fact, 
the dinghy towed astern throws a far greater wake than 
does the vessel at the same speed! Nor does this transom 
cause her to broach as pessimists like to predict. Of course, 
we have an inboard rudder, but it is hung so*that it may be 
shipped or unshipped in a matter of minutes while afloat. 
If it were damaged, it could be taken off and repaired at sea 
without losing control of the ship, for she normally heaves 
to under double or treble reefed main with the tiller amid- 
ships. 

I seldom visit a yacht club but that some ardent square- 
head tries to convince me I should have chosen a double- 
ended design with outboard rudder, the extreme opposite 
of the one selected. In spite of the popularity of this type, 
I consider it unsuited for long distance cruising. I have seen 
many and all had the propeller mounted either off center or 
in a heavily cut away rudder, for the hull form does not 
permit setting it forward. This seriously handicaps the 
vessel’s handiness at slow speed, which is so valuable in the 
close quarters of strange harbors. Then, again, the rudder 
is the most vulnerable part of a ship, and placing it out 
beyond a pointed stern exposes it to blows from all direc- 
tions, as the owner of one such craft discovered in New 
Zealand. So put the rudder under the boat where it is 
reasonably protected and, if you insist on a pointed stern 
“to part the following seas,” build a canoe stern. After all, 
that is just a transom boat with a false beak! 

Perhaps I should have turned to a professional designer 
at this point, but my mind doesn’t work that way. To a fair 
educational background that included descriptive geometry 
and some drafting, I added six months’ study of boat 
design. This did not make me a naval architect by any 
means, but it did qualify me to polish off a smooth design 
of a previously accepted type. My thoughts then turned to 
construction. 

The commercial builder will turn out just as good a hull, 


~ usually a better one, than the amateur working to the same 


design. Due to the maker’s reputation, her resale value will 
be greater and for coastwise cruising she is just as good. 
But when cruising far from civilization another question 
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arises. If the vessel is seriously damaged at some isolated 
island, can the owner repair her? If he built the boat and 
took with him all the tools used, he knows he can. That is a 
comfortable feeling, even though no accidents ever occur. 
But the desire to sail does not endow one with the ability to 
build. Unless you are a man to whom the tools of all trades 
feel friendly, do not attempt to build your cruiser. 








There was quite a complete radio outfit for a boat of “Igdra- 
sil’s” size. Here is the author listening to a weather forecast 


I have been a lumber grader and dry kiln operator. I am 
a carpenter when there are woodworking tools on the bench. 
Put a torch or an arc in my hands and I am a welder. Before 
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a lathe, I am a wood turner or a fair machinist, as the case 
may be. Gas engines in my care always seem to run. It is 
only as a blacksmith that I fail, for it takes two men to do 
forging. So naturally I built my own craft, though my only 
shipbuilding experience was in the boiler shop of the Bath 
Iron Works during the World War! To those who think 
home building is rapid and cheap, I can only say that it 
took three times as long and cost twice as much as antici- 
pated, though the product was quite satisfactory. 

Choosing a model is a matter of judgment, building a 
matter of ability, but selecting a name is pure caprice. It is, 
of course, almost standard practice to name vessels for this 
service Dream, or Dream Ship. I have met Dreams in English, 
French, Japanese and Sanskrit, and while they may have 
been dreams to their owners, they were probably nightmares 
to someone else. So Dream is out, definitely. So is that other 
popular yacht name Windward, for most ocean cruising is 
done to leeward in the trade winds. We considered Jack 
Hanna’s suggestion, Bounding Banana, but it didn’t seem 
appropriate for a boat built more on the lines of a water- 
melon. Finally we decided on Jgdrasil, the Tree of Life in 
Norse mythology. The roots of the tree reach down into 
Hell and the branches up to Heaven, while all of life lies 
between. In fine weather, we are in the branches while in 
heavy weather our plane of existence seems dangerously 
near the roots! There is much more to the legend and it all 
fits the boat. When the tree falls, it will be the end of the 
world, while if our Zgdrasil ever cracks up it will probably 
be the end of us, so the name will still be appropriate. Best 
of all, I thought no one could possibly mispronounce or 
misspell it. But it seems they can do both with the greatest 
of ease, and even our best friends can’t remember it over- 
night. 

But what of this reincarnated Spray? What does she look 
like and how does she act? 

Yachtsmen often scoff at Jgdrasil’s great beam, but it 
makes her sail on her bottom, not on one edge as yachts are 
wont to do. This is greatly appreciated by my wife when 
preparing meals. The galley stays right side up and she 
doesn’t have to do the cooking on the bias. The beam is 
carried well into the ends to give the buoyancy that is 
required if you are to have a dry deck. A yacht with her lee 
rail submerged in a smother of foam makes a beautiful 

(Continued on page 107) 





The boat’s outside planking was heavy 
and her frames large. In fact, the con- 
struction throughout the boat was ex- 
ceedingly husky as the picture of the 
transom framing (above) indicates 
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PUTTING. ON THE POWER 


Or How a “Q” Boat Became an Auxiliary 


Hobnob was shadowed by the fact that week-end cruises 

from Portland up Casco Bay always wound up in almost 
superhuman efforts to get back to the office in time on Mon- 
day morning. You see, Hobnob had no auxiliary power. She 
is a converted Class Q sloop, converted from a racing ma- 
chine to a cruising yawl. But she had no engine and we 
finally decided the time had come to make her an auxiliary. 
This was last fall. 

When we first talked the thing over with Clint Randall, 
over at Portland Yacht Service, it seemed a simple matter to 
install an engine in a boat like Hobnob. After all, she was 47 
feet over all and there ought to be room enough for a ‘‘ coffee 
grinder’’ somewhere down below. 

But, as we talked the thing over (spending some time por- 
ing over the construction plans of the boat), we saw that it 
wasn’t going to be so easy. As laid out, Hobnob has an after 
cabin with two bunks in it, starting just abaft the compan- 
ionway. To install a motor where it is conventionally located, 
would have meant putting it right in the middle of the after 
cabin. This, we soon saw, would kill the already limited 
floor space and make it impossible to use the after cabin. The 
next best thing seemed to be to set it directly under the 
companion steps, but this also had its disadvantages, for we 
had already begun to rebuild the galley and a new and 
voluminous ice chest was taking shape in that particular 
part of the ship’s anatomy. 

There were, we thought, only two other spots left: either 
in the main cabin itself, or abaft the after cabin in a tiny 
triangular space already taken up by our 62-gallon water 
tank. Despite the latter impediment, we considered this 
location until we discovered that there just wasn’t a motor 
small enough to fit in such a cubbyhole. 

It looked as if we were up against it. Where else can you 
put an auxiliary motor except in the places mentioned? We 
were stumped. But, one night, out of the combined minds of 


Fi several years the fun we were having with the yaw! 
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The engine, a Kermath Sea Cub, was installed forward. 
It drives the tail shaft through a Morse transfer drive 


a group of us sitting about the wintry hearthstone, the idea 
came. Put the motor in the bow of the boat! So, out came the 
construction plans once more. The more we thought it over, 
the wiser it looked. To Clint Randall must go the credit for 
engineering this installation, for there were plenty of ob- 
stacles to be overcome before Hobnob acquired the auxiliary 
power she so sadly needed, the details of which you see 
pictured herewith. Here is how he did it: 

On the starboard side of Hobnob, forward of the main 
cabin, is the toilet room, extending forward to within a few 
inches of the mainmast. In a spot carved into the frames just 
to starboard of the mainmast, a diminutive Kermath Sea 
Cub was bolted, the idea being to run the long propeller 
shaft diagonally across the ship, to appear under the port 
quarter. As may be seen in the accompanying drawing, there 
was a difference of some 15 or 16 inches in height, to enable 
the shaft to lie below the level of the floors. At the after 

(Continued on page 116) 
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The engine was tucked away alongside of the mast, on 
Pe the starboard side. The propeller was under the port 
VA quarter, the shaft passing aft below the cabin floor 
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Inboard profile of the ‘‘Week-Ender,”’ with 
the headroom in different parts of the boat 


“THE WEEK-ENDER” 


Here’s the Answer to the Ex-Racing Skipper’s Dream of a 


Boat for Fast Cruising with Real Comfort and Easily Handled 





“New York Thirties” were having a gam 
? around the corner table in the yacht club bar. 
They were discussing the features of a craft 
to suit the present needs of each of them, 
needs which had materially changed since 
the days when they had dusted the ‘‘ Thirties” 
around the racing course. 

“Tt would take,’ one of them remarked, ‘ Einstein’s 
theory of relativity and the ingenuity of a Houdini to suit 
this bunch all in one boat. I wonder how near we could come 
to an agreement on this ‘gem of the ocean’ we all have in the 
back of. our minds.” 

That, of course, started the argument. 

‘“‘Well, first,’”’ said number two, ‘‘she would have to be a 
single-hander, for none of us can afford a paid hand. She’ll 
have to be an auxiliary, for me anyway, and I want bunks for 
four, and water enough for a-week — fifty gallons anyway.” 

“That’s all right,” said another, “‘but many an old crate 
will fill those specifications. I want something that will 
move through the water; I’ll want to be able to race a bit 
once in a while, besides just cruising around.” 

The fourth member of the group said: ‘‘I guess you men 
know that I’ve just been made a member of my firm. Conse- 
quently I can’t spend the time to follow the racing circuit, 
even if I wanted to, and my family likes poke-around cruises 
better than anything else anyway. So what I want first is 
comfort; however, I still have enough of the old racing blood 
so that when I go, I want to go. That means a good turn of 
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speed and a smart, lively feeling when the boat starts to 
move through the water. I want strength, too, so that I can 
drive her in rugged weather, but I want lightness with that 
strength — neither time nor money will permit me to cruise 
to Greenland, so I don’t want a boat so heavy I feel like 
getting out and pushing!” 

“‘T agree to that,” said number two, “‘but I don’t want 
that liveliness you’re talking about spoiled by an over-sized 
machine shop below. When I want a power boat I’ll get one; 
and I won’t make a motor sailer out of a hull with the lines 
of a windjammer! All I want down below in the way of 
power is a little coffee mill to ease me alongside of the water 
boat, or get me in out of a flat calm, with gas enough for, 
say, thirty hours.” 

“One thing I want,” number one interrupted, “‘is good 
looks. Well-balanced ends, a good sheer, a rig in pleasing 
proportion to the hull, and that indefinable something which 
gives a boat character. Personally, I like to be proud of my 
boat in any company.” 

‘‘ All this speed and jazz you guys are shouting for,’”’ com- 
plained the corpulent member of the group, ‘‘makes me see 
visions of stays’l sheets, jib sheets, wire halliards, runners, 
jigs, and Gawd-knows-what to tend. I’m with you on the 
snappy stuff if I can get it without making a workhouse out 
of my boat. I want to sazl, not work. And another thing that 
hasn’t been mentioned — I want headroom.” 

‘“‘Handiness on deck has as much to do with making light 
work of it as anything else,’”’ said the exponent of speed, 
‘“‘so what’s the use of having headroom below over space 
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The accommodation plan shows the arrangement of the quarters and the location of the engine 
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where you’re supposed to sit down, when it means sacrificing 
deck space above? Give me a narrow house and wide decks, 
where the room means something. And plenty of deck space 
forward for handling kites and ground tackle.”’ 

“That’s fair enough,” said the recently promoted mem- 
ber, ‘‘but I guess my wife has made me more cabin-conscious 
than I ever was. What are you going to do when the mud- 
hook’s down? Wrestle with discomfort below till Monday 
morning, and wipe off the sweat every few minutes because 
deck space has stolen half your. ventilation? I like a good 
deck, but I don’t want so much that I can’t breathe below. 
And I want 6 feet 2 inches headroom under the carlines — 
not just between them — and I want it in the toilet, too, 
so that I can stand up to shave.” 

“Well, I’ll admit the deck can be overdone, but the 
tendency lately seems to be to overdo the accommodations.” 

‘“T’ll go for good accommodations,”’ broke in the corpulent 
member. “‘I have friends who like plenty of room, and I cer- 
tainly want them comfortable aboard my boat.” 

‘“‘Of course you do. And that means a real forward cabin, 
not just a cubbyhole. A cabin forward, a cabin aft, with 
toilet and lockers dividing them, and the galley aft by the 
companionway, where you can serve easily below or on deck, 
seems to me the ideal layout.” 

‘““That’s quite an order to fill within a size and price which 
all of us could afford,” said a practical member of the group. 
‘“‘T wonder if it could be done. Perhaps if several boats were 
built from the same plans at the same time, the quantity 
price would do the trick. Of course, they could race as a one- 
design class if they wanted to. I’d sure like to see somebody 
try it.” 

All hands agreed as they parted. 


+ + + 


One member of that group was Donald B. Abbott, a for- 
mer Long Island Sound racing skipper, who not only agreed, 
but decided to do something about it. So over a period of 
time Mr. Abbott consulted numerous yachtsmen, kept notes, 
and gradually built up a composite idea of the ideal ‘‘ Week- 
Ender,” the plans for which are shown on these pages. 
Sparkman & Stephens have worked out the plans for Mr. 
Abbott, and it will be interesting for you to check the draw- 
ings, item by item, against the foregoing discussion, and 
against your own ideas. 

Structural specifications are up to the best practice, and 
bids are being obtained from leading builders in an effort to 
get quantity prices which will put the ‘‘Week-Ender”’ 
within the reach of many who have hesitated to buy a yacht 
of her capacity. Her dimensions are: length over all, 35’ 0’; 
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The sail plan is up to date and efficient 


‘length on the water line, 27’ 0’’; beam, 9’ 5’’; draft, 5’ 6”. 


She carries approximately 6,200 pounds of ballast, and a 
total sail area of 558 square feet, of which 386 square feet 
are in the mainsail, and 172 square feet in the forestaysail. 

A fleet is now being organized for Long Island Sound 
for 1938 and additional fleets are contemplated for Boston, 
Buzzards Bay, and the Chesapeake. Such geographically 
diversified fleets will make possible intersectional, port-to- 
port runs, for those who wish to race. But the individual 
fleets are being organized primarily to obtain quantity prices 
and only secondarily to provide one-design racing. 

Those who are interested in the ‘‘Week-Ender’”’ and the 
organization plans already under way, may obtain further 
information from Donald B. Abbott, Chrysler Building, 
New York, N. Y. 
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From a photograph by Frederic Bradley 
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RACING NEWS OF THE MONTH 


The Block Island Race 


AC 11.00 a.m. on July 10th, the sailing yacht ° 


division of the fleet that raced to Block 
Island in the New York Athletic Club’s an- 
nual event were sent away off Execution. 
There was a light breeze from the southwest 
that barely allowed the yachts to stem the 
tide. There were 14 starters and they sailed a 
race through calms, light airs and fog that 
kept the skippers wind hunting. First to 
cross the finish line was W. H. Wheeler’s 
Cotton Blossom II, followed by T. D. Park- 
man’s Vela (ex-Zaida), G. P. Granbery’s 
Anita, E. A. Mitchell’s Grayling and Seward 
DeHart’s Rissa. On corrected time, Anita 
went into first place, with Cotton Blossom 
second and Grayling 19 seconds astern of her. 
Only five boats were timed at the finish. 

The power boats were classed in two divi- 
sions: A, fast cruisers and B, slow cruisers. 
The finish time was set for 8.00 p.m. and each 
of the 18 contestants started at the time 
specified in her predicted log. The starting 
times ranged from 7.35 a.m. to 2.51 p.m. 
The course was 104 miles in length and this 
year several control points were established 
along the Connecticut shore. 

Danell, Commodore D. F. B. Hickey’s new 
52-foot Dawn cruiser, won with a total varia- 
tion of three points from her predicted log. 
J. B. Dawson’s Melba was second with an 
error of six, and Howard Giles’ Rose Marie II 
was third with 10. In Division B, R. U. 
Whipple’s Edraul won with an error of five 
points, followed by W. C. Baldwin’s Agawam 
with seven and William H. Johns’ Welcome 
with 16. The largest variations were 29 
points in Division A and 57 in Division B. 


+ + + 


Sets New World’s Record 


ON July 8th, Emile Piquerez broke the 
world’s record for boats weighing 1200 
kilograms (2645.5 lbs.) with Piva in trials 
run on the Seine near Paris. The speed made 
was 140.618. kilometres per hour (87.376 
m.p.h.), as against the previous record set by 
the Italian driver Cattaneo of 85.51 m.p.h. 





Beken & Son 


‘Maid of Malham,” designed by Laurent Giles and Partners, running under 
twin spinnakers at the start of the race from Cowes, England, to Dinard, France 
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Piquerez and Vasseuf’s 12-Litre racer “Piva” making a world’s record at Suresnes, France, on July 8th. 


Piva is owned jointly by the two famous 
French racing men, Piquerez and Vasseur, 
her name being formed by the first syllables 
of their names. As she is to visit the United 
States to race for the Gold Cup and promises 
to be a most dangerous rival to all comers in 
that event, a few notes about her should 
be of interest. Piva has a Farman engine, a 
converted 12-cylinder aero motor of 12 litres 
(732 cubic inches) piston displacement, which 
turns up 4300 r.m.p. 

The two Frenchmen are bringing over 
another boat for the race. She weighs 800 
kilograms (1763.7 lbs.) and is powered with a 
12-litre Hispano-Suiza engine. The general 
form of this boat’s hull suggests a big out- 
board although her engine is inboard and the 
pilot is right up in the bow, ahead of the 
engine. The owners expect to get 87 m.p.h. 
with her. Roger LAPEYRE 
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“Kittiwake,” owned by Commodore F. A. Harvey of the Queen City Y. C., Seattle, crosses the finish line to win the International Cruiser Race 


Larchmont Race Week 


HE thirty-ninth Race Week of the Larch- 

mont Yacht Club was sailed in light 
winds, beginning on July 17th and ending on 
the 24th. The leading boats in each class, 
with the total points scored by them, is 
given below: 

TWELVE-METRE OPEN Cuass: Gleam, 
Clinton H. Crane, 20; Seven Seas, Van S. 
Merle-Smith, 18. 

N. Y. Y. C. 50-roor Crass: Spartan, H. 
G. Hanan, 19; Barbara, H. C. Taylor, 16. 

TWELVE-METRE ONE-DeEsIGN Ciass: Zi0, 
H. T. von Frankenberg, 16; Anitra, Chas. 
L. Harding, 6. 

N. Y. Y. C. 30-roor Cuass: Oriole, 8. C. 
Pirie, 8; Variant, F. B. Woodworth, 6. 

N. Y. Y. C. 32-roor Crass: Notus IT, 
F. R. Coudert, Jr., 45; Revonoc, Harvey 
Conover, 41. 

25-roorT Crass: Reverie, C. W. Middleton, 
13. 

Hanpicap Cuass, Division A: Actaea, 
Henry Sears, 48; Typhoon, C. F. Smithers, 
47; Vixen III, John D. Archbold, 42. 

Hanpicap Cxiass, Division 1: Wasaka, 
Gilbert Warner, 64; Ariel, A. Atwater Kent, 
Jr., 62; Lady Babbie, W. F. Gillespie, 61. 

Srx-Merre Crass: Totem, Luders & Mal- 
lory, 76; Vema IV, G. U. Vetlesen, 69. 

INTERNATIONAL ONE-DEsIGN Cuass: Fro- 
lic, R. N. Bavier, 122; Aileen, Cornelius 
Shields, 99; Maid of Honour, Egbert Mox- 
ham, Jr., 99. 

Hanpicap Cuass, Diviston 2: Hornet, R. 
S. Baxter, 42; Anita, Geo. P. Granbery, Jr., 
37; Shandygaff, L. & J. Hausman, 34. 

Cuass S: Allons, Lester Brion, 36; Auley, 
29; Aurora, Albert Smith, 29. 

Sounp InrerctusB Cuass: Caprice, F. J. 
Hibberd, 58; Mehitabel, D. B. King, 54; 
Night Hawk, G. R. Corwin, 43. 

Victory Cuass: Bluejacket, W. & R. Ben- 
son, 56; Black Jack, R. W. Fraser, 45; Nike, 
F, J. Steinhardt, 34. 

Atuantic Cuass, Division 1: Rumor, 
M. H. Husted, 57; Cearban, W. 8. Mahoney, 
57; Margot, John Field, 54. 

ATLANTIC Cass, Division 2: Seafever, D. 
C. Noyes, 86; Bob Kat, F. L. Meinertz, 85; 
Rampage, A. W. Page, 2nd., 82. 

Hanpicap Crass, Division 3: Delight, 
D. L. Russell, 34; Hobnob, F. M. Belden, 29. 


Hanpicap Crass, Division 4: Knee Deep, 
George Hoffman, Jr., 56; Eleanor, R. R. 
Schloss, 49; Ho Hum, L. M. Gillette, 49. 

Srar Cuass, Division I: Jay, Stanley 
Ogilvy, 92; Andiamo, John T. Arms, Jr., 
84; Shucks, J. H. White, 84. 

Star Cuass, Drviston II: Sea Down, 
Schroeder & Koehler, 111; Alpha II, Sidney 
Treat, 105; Prelude, Robert E. Smith, 105. 

Wee Scor Crass: Bad Girl, Thomas H. 
Young, Jr.; 176; Ahoy, Lois McIntyre, 161. 

Snipe Crass: Armade II, A. M. Deacon, 


- 297; Mary Too, I. R. Wilmot, 288; Chal- 


lenge, Philip Benson, Jr., 282. 

Butt Doe Crass: Bully, Sally Manny, 46; 
Marrob, Robert Erskine, Jr., 38. 

Meteor Crass: Windward II, Leonard 
Romagna, 30; Fireball, James Browning, 13. 

Dineuy Cuass: B 47, Fred Kuehnae, 23; 
X 22, 20. 

Comet Crass: No. 206, Wm. R. Schade, 
45; No. 465, 34. 

Driamonp Curass: No. 10, Francis Conover, 
34; No. 6, Esther Page, 32; No. 9, Harvey 
Conover, 3rd., 30. 

Prrate Crass: No. 7, 51; No. 3, 36; No. 2, 
31. 

Fire Istanp Race: LARCHMONT FIRE 
IsLanD Tropuy, Vixen III, John Archbold; 
Crass A: Vixen III, John Archbold, first; 
Actaea, Henry Sears, second. Crass B: 
Revonoc, Harvey Conover, first; Rampage 
II, A. W. Page, second. Brooktyn Yacut 
CiuB OcEAN CHALLENGE TRopHY: Actaea, 
Indian Harbor Yacht Club. 


+ + + 


“Kittiwake” Wins Cruiser Race 


K ITTIWAKE, F. A. Harvey’s 50-foot heavy 
duty cruising yacht, flagship of the Queen 
City Yacht Club, of Seattle, won the 1937 
International Cruiser Race, staged on July 
23rd and 24th between Port Madison, Wash- 
ington, and Vancouver, British Columbia. 
Kittiwake finished with a percentage of 
error from a predicted log of only 1.2380, and 
won in a field of 36 yachts, finishing the 130- 
nautical-mile power yacht contest. The race 
this year was sponsored by the Puget Sound, 
P. B. R. A.,under sanction of the A. P. B. A. 
Honors in Class One, a division for small 
cruisers, were taken by Comrade, a 38-foot 
cruiser skippered by Carl H. Bolin, of the 


Queen City Y. C., her error percentage being 
2.1376. Second place in the class went to 
Leslie F. Marshal’s Jaro, from the Burrard 
Y. C., and third honors to E. E. Davis’ 
Dutch Maid, of the Queen City Y. C. 

In Class Two, for large cruisers, Vendo, 
navigated by her owner, A. C. St. John, of the 
Olympia Y. C., won with the second best per- 
formance of the race, her percentage of error 
being 1.4903. Dorothy III, skippered by Tom 
Mairs of the Tacoma Y. C., was second and 
Bowlyn, Roy L. Maryatt, Seattle Y. C., was 
third. 

The third major honor in the race taken by 
a Queen City Y. C. entry was the Class Three 
crown, won by F. M. Mohr’s Chris-Craft 
cruiser Lady Mohr, competing against W. J. 
Allen’s fast cruiser Billy-Bob, flying Nanaimo 
Y. C. colors. Class Three was for yachts rac- 
ing at 12 knots or faster. 

Racing alone, the Sea Scout boat Triton 
did well, taking her class with a percentage of 
error of 2.7761, much better than the ratings 
of many others. 

Roy D. Coy, who has judged many recent 
races of the series, judged the 1937 contest, 
and also was chairman of the protest com- 
mittee. R. C. Bourdon, Tacoma Y. C., headed 
the observers’ committee, and the entry 
committee was in charge of Arthur J. Humph- 
ries, Everett Y. C. 


+ + + 


The Edgartown Regatta 


OF the fourteen annual open regattas 

which the Edgartown Yacht Club has 
staged, nearly all of them under the efficient 
management of Alexander M. Orr, commo- 
dore for the past three years, the races run 
off on July 23rd and 24th were by far the 
most successful and enjoyable. 

To be sure, the fleet fell a trifle short of last 
year’s high water mark of 192 yachts, with 
186 starters the first day and 168 the second. 
There was a moderate breeze for the first day 
and a 15-knot southwester for the second. 
Half a dozen Coast Guard patrol boats were 
on the scene and came in handy on the second 
day, when three yachts capsized and a dozen 
more had to be helped back to the harbor. 

The fleet represented twenty-three clubs, 
mostly on Vineyard and Nantucket Sounds, 
with a flock of boats from Buzzards Bay, a 
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couple of ‘Thirty Squares” from Marble- 
head and a trio of New York Yacht Club 
“cc 32’s.”’ 

The biggest turnout was in the Wianno 
senior knockabouts, 28 of which raced across 
from Osterville the day before and back 
home on the wings of the southwester as soon 
as the second day’s racing was finished. 

The New York 32-footers furnished the 
best racing in the larger classes, John B. 
Shethar’s Valencia, of Rye, N. Y., beating 
P. M. Sturgis’ Sapphire, of Shelter Island, by 
12 seconds on the first day and defeating J. 
Gordon Gibbs’ Ragamuffin by 28 seconds on 
the second. G. Lincoln Dow’s Pole Star, of 
New Bedford, won on both days in the 
schooner and ketch class, and Harold T. 
White’s Spookie, of Nantucket, and J. F. 
Knowles’ Azura, of New Bedford, split honors 
in the sloops and yawls. Frank J. Mather’s 
Oriole, of Woods Hole, and Lincoln Davis, 
Jr.’s Roulette II, of Marblehead, divided the 
honors in the Thirty-Square-Metres. 

First prizes in the Herreshoff Class S went 
to Barbara Kelley’s Barracuda and C. T. 
Glover’s Silhouette, both of New Bedford, 
while in the Vineyard Interclubs the Vine- 
yard Haven boats, Bertrand Taylor’s Hispan- 
tola and Gardner Cox’s Iduna were well out 
ahead the first day. But on the second day, 
E. D. Elder’s Shimmo, of Nantucket, beat 
Frank B. Jewett, Jr.’s Light, of the Vineyard, 
by 50 seconds. Wo. U. Swan 





Some of the 46 boats which started in the Southern Yacht Club’s annual race from West End, New Orleans, to Biloxi, Miss. 


“Thirty Squares” Race for the 
Roosevelt Bow! 


OR the second time in three years, Lincoln 

Davis, Jr., of Marblehead, with Roulette IT, 
a last year’s Reimers production, won the 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt silver bowl 
in the Beverly Yacht Club’s regatta, held in 
upper Buzzards Bay July 19th to 21st. His 
crew was made up of his wife, who as Miss 
Polly Cunningham sailed with him on Star- 
ling in 1934, Gilbert Oakley and Davis Tay- 
lor. Of the thirteen opposing thirty-square- 
metres, seven were also from Marblehead, 
four from Beverly, one from Woods Hole and 
one from Annisquam. 

Winners in the other classes of the regatta 
were Miss Barbara Kelley’s Barracuda, of 
New Bedford, in the Herreshoff S. Class; 
George T. Walker, Jr.’s, Kiki, in the Her- 
reshoff 15’s and Mrs. William H. Claflin, 
Jr.’s, Pelican in the Herreshoff 1214’s. The 
last two are local boats. 

Buzzards Bay went into reverse on winds 
and for its traditional southwester substi- 
tuted a three-day easterly which tuned up to 
14 knots for the final. 

Tipler VII, a 1933 Reimers boat, won the 
first bout of the 30-“‘Squares,”’ sailed in a 
moderate breeze around a squatty 13-mile 
triangle. She took the lead at the leeward 
mark and beat Viking a minute and 24 sec- 
onds in the three-mile thrash to the finish. 
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Tall-Singva was a good third and Roulette II 
was fourth. 

In the second race, around another but 
more equal triangle, Roulette IJ pulled out a 
long lead on the second leg to beat Viking 
by 2 minutes 20 seconds. Oriole was a good 
third, Moose fourth, Tipler VII, fifth, and 
Lill-Singva sixth. The result practically tied 
Viking, Roulette II, and Tipler VII on points, 
Lill-Singva having an outside chance. 

The final race, over the same course as on 
the first day, developed a lively battle down 
wind and a fine thrash to the finish, with 
Roulette II holding Viking back long enough 
to give Lill-Singva and Bacardi the lead and 
then making a dash for third place. 


Roulette II, Lincoln Davis, 


Jr. Eastern 374% 
Lill-Singva, Harry N. 

Bloomfield Corinthian 354 
Viking, Alfred E. Chase Eastern 35 


Tipler VII, E. Arthur 
Shuman, Jr. 

Bacardi, E. B. Dane, Jr. 

Moose, John S. Lawrence 

Blue Bill IIT, Horace Bent 

Valiant, James T. Con- 
nolly, Jr. 

Niwde, Edwin Ginn 

Brilliant, Conrad Nelson 

Oriole, Frank J. Mather, III 

Swing, Richard W. 
Blackmur 


Eastern 34144 
Eastern 30 
Eastern 23 
Annisquam 20 


Corinthian 19 
Beverly 18 
Corinthian 16 
Woods Hole 16 


Beverly 14 


Fleetwing, Paul D. Dean, Jr. Beverly 9 
Monsoon IT, Samuel W. 
Wakeman, Jr. Beverly 7 


Wo. U. Swan 
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The Eastern Yacht Club Cruise 


HE presence of Endeavour I on the firing 

line of the Class J cutters, and her breaking 
of Ranger’s remarkable string of fifteen 
straight victories, twelve official and three 
unofficial, two better than the score of Re- 
liance when she was finally stopped by Con- 
stitution in 1903, were the outstanding fea- 
tures of the forty-fourth annual cruise of the 
Eastern Yacht Club, late in July. It was the 
fifth successive cruise south of Cape Cod, or, 
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The American Yacht Club’s winning crew receive 
the Syce Cup at Larchmont. Left to right, Ella 
Manny, Elizabeth Craighead, F. M. Hoyt, Sylvia 
Shethar, skipper, and Babs Shethar 











as they say in Boston, “to the westward.” 

It was quite true that Ranger’s defeat by 
Endeavour, with Sherman Hoyt at the wheel, 
a matter of three and one-half minutes, and 
by Yankee, which had an advantage of two 
and one-half minutes, was due almost wholly 
to the fluky conditions which prevailed in 
Vineyard Sound in the last run to Newport. 
Together with Rainbow, the three “J” boats 
fought their way against light puffs of wind 
which came from various directions and a 
vicious head tide, which compelled all four to 
anchor three or four times in order to hold 
their gains. When the southwester did come 
in about mid-afternoon, it smiled first on 
Endeavour, then on Yankee, then on Ranger 
and finally on Rainbow, under Cuttyhunk. 
Ranger was coming like a train of cars when 
she followed Endeavour and Yankee past the 
lightship. 

The annual regatta, on July 24th, was the 
usual preliminary to the cruise. The coveted 
Puritan Cup was won by Francis Waterman’s 
sloop Robin and the Cleopatra’s Barge 
Trophy for schooners by Morris F. LaCroix’s 
Marviann. 

The first run across the bay to Province- 
town, on July 26th, was a fast one with all 
boats hard on the starboard tack and just 
fetching Wood End. The winners were E. W. 
Clucas’ Manzman, Thomas H. Shepard’s 
Celeritas, Arthur J. Santry’s Taygeta, Gasper 
C. Bason’s Yankee Girl and D. Spencer 
Berger’s Mandoo II. 

The trip the next day to the .canal was 
uneventful, the winners of this run being 
William T. Aldrich’s yawl Valiant (his 
brother’s old Class M boat), H. G. Reynolds’ 
Sirius, Taygeta, Henry A. Morss’ Grenadier 
and Mandoo II. 

On reaching Mattapoisett, the fleet found 
Commodore Hovey in Rainbow. Yankee and 
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Captain George Monsell and the crew of “Ranger.” In- 


Endeavour were waiting and Ranger came in 
later from Bristol. 

Ranger won the starting honors on July 
28th in the 42-mile race round old Sow and 
Pigs and up to West Chop, with Rainbow and 
Yankee not far astern and Endeavour trailing. 
In the beat to the lightship, Ranger stretched 
out her lead and at the finish beat Yankee, 
which had passed Rainbow off Cuttyhunk, 
coming up the Sound, by 6 minutes 29 sec- 
onds; Rainbow, by 8 minutes 5 seconds; and 
Endeavour, with Hoyt sailing her, by 9 min- 
utes 30 seconds. The other winners were 
Valiant, Taygeta, Grenadier and Aleria. 

Twenty yachts, mostly auxiliaries, started 
with the Cup yachts on July 29th on the 
37-mile run to Newport, but Manzman was 
the only one to finish under sail half an hour 
after sunset. 

In a supplementary affair staged for all 
the yachts, but with only three Cup boats 
starting, Endeavour, with Hoyt still at the 
wheel, beat Yankee by 20 seconds and Rain- 
bow by 35. This was a 20-mile windward and 
leeward race and was sailed in a moderate 
breeze. Had the lightship been a mile further, 
Yankee would probably have won. 

W. U. Swan 


+ + + 


Scow Racing on Barnegat Bay 


BARNEGAT BAY sailors cleaned up in the 

series, the first of its kind to determine a 
national champion in the Class E sloops 
(double-bilgeboard scows). Held over the 
Mantoloking -Y. C. course on Barnegat Bay, 
July 22nd and 23d, the races were charac- 
terized by clean sailing and an entire absence 
of bitterness. The Jersey sailors took the 
national title in the first intersectional event 
in the scows on Barnegat since the inter- 





sert, the curve of the boom was controlled by this winch 


M. Rossaleld 


national races with the Royal St. Lawrence 
Y. C. were discontinued several years ago. 

In the semi-finals, Britton Chance skip- 
pered the Barnegat Bay entry and E. Doug- 
las Howard, of Buffalo, handled the tiller for 
Lake Chautauqua. Three races were, to have 
been held but the third was unnecessary. In 
the first match, Chance opened out a lead on 
the first windward leg and won by 19 minutes 
12 seconds. In the second race, Chance 
eluded Howard at the start and worked out 
a margin of victory of 13 minutes, making 
sailing of a third race superfluous. Judges 
were Sampson Smith, for the Chautauqua 
Lake Y. C.; Thomas Horrocks and Benjamin 
Adams, for the Barnegat Bay Y. R. A.; and 
Russell Hinchman, of the Corinthian Y. C. 
of Philadelphia as neutral member. 

For the finals, Chautauqua having been 
eliminated, an all Eastern team of three 
Barnegat Bay crews met a three-crew combi- 
nation from the Inland Lake Y. R. A. The 
Westerners won the first race by one point. 
Runyon Colie, Jr., took the lead for Barne- 
gat at the start and held it until the final 
thrash to windward when Jule Hannaford, 
III, of the White Bear Y. C., St. Paul, nosed 
him around the weather mark by one second 
and stretched it to eight seconds on the run 
to the finish. In the next four berths were 
Chance, of Barnegat; Albert Galloun, of the 
Pine Lake Y. C., Milwaukee; Robert E. 
Friend, of Pine Lake; and Morton Gibbons- 
Neff of Barnegat, making the score: Barnegat 
11, Inland Lakes 10. 

On the following day, two contests were 
held. Colie took the lead shortly after the 
start in the morning in an eight-mile south- 
erly and breezed home as the boats spread 
out in the light air. Hannaford led Gibbons- 
Neff while the only excitement was provided 
by Chance nosing out Galloun by one second. 





A fresher breeze in the afternoon gave the 
Jersey tars just what they wanted and they 
finished one, two and three, with Chance, 
Colie and Gibbons-Neff in that order, all 
romping home ahead of the Westerners. 

On what turned out to be the last day of 
the series, Chance led from start to finish in 
the morning and Colie did likewise in the 
afternoon, and their team mates amassed 
enough additional points to make the sixth 
race unnecessary. The final score was: Barne- 
gat Bay Y. R. A., 62 points; Inland Lakes 
Y. R. A., 43. 

The Barnegat Bay crews throughout the 
series seemed to coérdinate better, their spin- 
naker handling was definitely superior, and 
they seemed a bit more familiar with team 
racing tactics. Possibly, local conditions were 
a handicap to the Westerners although at no 
time was there a strong wind or much sea or 
tide. Barnegat Bay craft were used in the 
series, crews changing yachts after each con- 
test. 

Personnel of the crews in the finals and 
their total series point score, follows: 


Mantoloking Y. C., B. B. Y. R. A. — Run- 
yon Colie, Jr., Skipper, 25 points; Ted IIl, 
Robert Hart, Miss Jane Earle. Britton 
Chance, skipper, 20 points; Fred Huber, 
Henry Chance, Wm. Stroud. Morton 
Gibbons-Neff, Jr., Skipper, 17 points; Ned 
Swain, Richard Bertram. 

White Bear Y. C., I. L. Y. R. A. — Jule 
Hannaford, 3rd, skipper, 21 points; Jack 
Hannaford, Tom Irvine, Forrest Daniels. 

Pine Lake Y. C., I. L. Y. R. A. — Albert 
Galloun, skipper, 15 points; John Pritzlaff, 
Arnold Meyer, Cliff Lewis. Robert E. 
Friend, skipper, 7 points; Edward Reinke, 
John Friend, Ned Friend. 

Cares E. Luckg, Jr. 
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E. Levick 


The ship ‘Joseph Conrad’”’ under sail at 

the America’s Cup Races. It has been a 

long time since single topsails have been 
seen in American waters 


“Seven Seas’ also appeared under can- 

vas during the Cup match off Newport 

and attracted plenty of attention from 
yachtsmen following the races 
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Invading Team Beaten by Superior Organization 


Dupuy’s team, representing France, won the Spreckels 
International Trophy over a short course on the Seine in 
Paris. America contested this two-hour race in Paris with 


iE summer, for the third time in succession, Jean 


Stanley Dollar in 1935, while last year Fred Jacoby and . 


Bedford Davie failed to win. This year, with a full team, 
consisting of the Albany-New York race winner Marshall 
Eldredge, Fred Nickell and Paul Sawyer, America’s chances 
seemed bright but the best that the “‘States”’ could send was 
not strong enough. The boats had the speed but the team 
lacked the requisite organization. 

While Italy’s failure was understandable because their 
little 400 kg. inboards were badly fitted out, no such criticism 
could be leveled against the Americans, whose Jacoby hulls 
were beautiful examples of the boatbuilder’s art. They were 
skilful and stout hearted drivers with plenty 
of fight in them, but they were beaten by 
conditions which were new to them and 
- by the magnificent organization of the 
French defense. 

Judged by purely American standards, 
it was not a race. Rather it was, as Eldredge 
put it, ‘‘a gol-darned pounding up and 
down a ditch to see which boats and men 
could last longest.” Eldredge was a little 
faster than Dupuy but could not use all 
he’d got because of the nasty chop. More- 
over, his boat was not so nippy on the diffi- 
cult turns as was the heavier and super- 
charged French boat. 

However, the main handicap to the 
Americans was an inefficient service float. 
They had only an open raft loaded with fuel 


Eldredge gets a cheer as he passes the float which 
was the headquarters of the American team 


Wide World 


Americans Lose Spreckels Trophy Race 


Five bridges spanned the course and the turns at the end 
were short. Here are the Italians, Carmagnani and Cutolo 


By “VITESSE” 


cans, mechanics, wives, photographers and tools — all in 
the blazing sun —- whereas the Frenchmen were equipped 
with a floating shop with separate changing room and com- 
fortable quarters for lap scorers and ‘‘tactical signals.”’ The 
result of this was that, whereas Eldredge took four minutes 
to refuel and the others lost valuable time when they stopped 
for plugs, Dupuy took on fuel from a 3-inch hose under 
pressure in 52 seconds. The boys badly needed a Harry 
Greening to manage them. 

The race promised well for there were teams of three 
boats each from France, America and Italy and, in addition, 
a single entry in the name of Greece. The course was ap- 
proximately the same as last year’s, three kilometres in 
length between the two buoys and embracing five of the 
Paris bridges. 

The race opened with a terrific Franco-American duel. 
The opening rounds were a sight for sore eyes, with Eldredge 

(Continued on page 112) 
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UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


By “SPUN YARN” 


it a race, the times at the finish being what they were, 

but it was a fine exhibition of expert boat handling by 
all concerned. And the best part of it all, to my way of 
thinking, was the atmosphere of friendliness and fair play 
that prevailed from first to last. They tell me that as Olin 
Stephens tooled Ranger home on the last leg of the last race, 
Rod brought his North Sea piano up from below and that 
Mr. and Mrs. Vanderbilt, Artie Knapp and Zene Bliss 
gathered around for a spot of song. If the precedent is fol- 
lowed through, America’s Cup racing will be as much fun 
as ocean racing. 


Ri: GER vs. Endeavour II. . . . You couldn’t quite call 


Of course, some of the lads of the daily press — not, be it 
noted, the ones who do a good job of reporting yachting 
news season in and season out — had to go off the deep end 
to find news. They came within an ace of making Sherman 
Hoyt a British citizen in order to back up their rumor that 
he was going to sail Endeavour IT, and they manufactured a 
lot of other silly stuff. Yet I am told that Bill Cunningham, 
the one who armed his sounding lead with rancid fat and 
brought up evil-smelling mud for the Boston Post, is a 


sensitive, high strung soul whose only fault, if it can be - 


called that, is that when he sits himself in front of a type- 
writer he simply has to write. . . . Well, he certainly can 
write, and if he’d only learn what to write for the yachting 
public I’d ask Bill Taylor to let him look at his 1934'Pulitzer 
award. 


There was some complaint two years ago that there were 
too many 50- to 200-mile long distance races being scheduled 
and that there ought to be a governing board (not necessarily 
Federal) established to control the situation. The idea 
seemed to be that, unless Authority stepped in, racing of this 
sort would be run into the ground. Crying ‘‘So what?” in 
loud and raucous tones, I went cruising in the spring of ’36 
and, except for a couple of pleasant interludes, have been 
at it pretty much ever since. But I’ve been reading the papers 
from time to time and, judging from the sharp falling off in the 
entry lists of the prominent racing fixtures this summer, it 
seems that the same solution presented itself to any number of 
racing-cruising yachtsmen. Thetideebbs. Whenit floodsagain, 
as it will, I hope we’ll still be without any Bunch of Brass 
Hats who will have the power to tell us what clubs may hold 





cruising races and what individuals may take part in them. 


However, there is no pulsation in the movement of the 
Lee Rail Vikings, whose club ever presses forward under its 
Code Flag B — standing for Business. You may recall that 
a year ago we unanimously admitted to membership a man 
who demanded salvage from a yacht which he had rescued 
from the clutches of a seasick thief. He was about to be 
elected to a high post in our organization when a candidate 
with better credentials stepped forward. This was the man 
who rescued from the water a spinnaker lost by the Rainbow 
and refused to give it back. He said it was his by maritime 
law and that it would be useful to him in many ways. . . . 
Better not let any ladies fall overboard if you happen to be 
crossing the bow of a yacht flying what we call the Broad 
Demand pennant of the Lee Rail Vikings. 


Another of my friends in Tasmania (who thought, by the 
way, that because I mentioned Tasmania and New Zealand 
in one paragraph in the April issue I should cease to call 
myself a navigator — and maybe he’s right) writes that 
there is a classification of Vikings who shouldn’t be neglected. 
These, he says, are the Unpaid Inspectors, who go from yard 
to yard and criticize the boats they find building there. 
Though the suggestion comes from far off, it hits pretty 
close to home, inasmuch as I was down Millbridge way not 
long ago and offered an uninvited criticism of the bow sec- 
tions of the dhow type of boat Fritz Fenger was building 
there. As if I knew anything about dese and dose and dhows. 
I was overheard, and am I in Dutch! Forgive me, Fritz. 
I liked her run a whole lot. 


Note to Spun Yarn: Since you, loafer, are off cruising in 
the cool waters of the coast of Maine while your colleagues 
swelter in the humid heat of the city, you may have missed 
the news that Sheldon Taylor and Geoffrey Pope reached 
Nome on August 11th. You will remember that they left 
New York in an open canoe on April 25th, 1936, and paddled 
and sailed through rivers and lakes, including Huron and 
Superior, wintering in northern Alberta. Thence they con- 
tinued through the Slave River, Great Slave Lake, the 
Mackenzie and the Yukon. You said that you liked the idea of 
the voyage so I thought that you’d like to hear about its 
successful ending. (I assume that you read YACHTING.) 
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EDITORIAL 


may also make some such change to bring all rules governing 
the subject into conformity again. 


To the Challenger 


THE acclaim that goes to a great boat, magnificently sailed, 

should not make us forget to commend a gallant challenger 
who put so much into his second attempt to take the Amer- 
ica’s Cup back to England with him. He made a brave effort 
with a boat which, as it turned out, was not good enough: 
Yet Mr. Sopwith took his defeat smilingly, as a true sports- 
man should, and had no excuses to offer or any complaints 
to make. 

The series was sailed in the best and most friendly spirit, 
without any of the animosity engendered during the race of 
1934. Not once was a protest flag broken out and, as far as 
is known, there was never any dispute over technicalities. 
Which is the way it should be. Certain sections of the press 
treated the challenger in a way to make every American 
flush with shame that a friendly sportsman should have to 
tolerate such lack of courtesy. For this shameful display of 
bad manners by those who went beyond the bounds of 
decency, we apologize. 

What the future of the ‘‘J’’ Class will be no one can say 
with certainty. If another race for the America’s Cup is 
sailed in the near future, someone will have to build a faster 
yacht than Ranger to have a chance, or else go to a 
smaller class, such as, perhaps, Class L. It is:still too early 
even to speculate as to whether Mr. Sopwith will try it 
again. If he does not, then anyone else who, in the future, 
should see fit to challenge will do well to be animated by the 
spirit that has prevailed in this year’s match. 


ae et 
Jibing Spinnakers 


HAT ruling of the Appeals Committee on the spinnaker 

jibing business brought up by Harold Vanderbilt just be- 
fore the match for the America’s Cup, while holding literally 
to the wording of the rule, was unsatisfactory to yachtsmen 
generally, as well as (we understand) to several members of 
the Appeals Committee which voted for it. In smaller 
yachts, the practice of jibing spinnakers without taking 
them down on deck when shifting over the spinnaker boom, 
has long been in vogue. In order to legalize this practice, 
after the N. Y. Y. C. decision, the Long Island Sound Yacht 
Racing Association, at a special meeting held during Larch- 
mont Race Week, added a footnote to Rule XV (regulating 
the setting of spinnakers) that the rule ‘“‘does not apply 
when jibing.”’ In doing this, the Y. R. A. rule does not now 
conform with either the North American Yacht Racing 
Union Rule or that of the N. Y. Y. C. It is expected, how- 
ever, that after this season’s racing, the two latter bodies 


+ + + 


International Rules Meeting in London 


§ PEAKING of this slight change in rules recalls the fact 

that there is to be a meeting of the International Yacht 
Racing Union in London, September 20th to 22nd. While 
the United States is not a member of the International 
Union, the president of the N. A. Y. R. U., Philip J. Roose- 
velt, will attend this meeting, perhaps being accompanied by 
a representative of the New York Yacht Club. In the light 
of this local spinnaker rule change, and other matters 
pertaining to changes in the racing rules, it is important, for 
the sake of uniformity, that the United States be represented 
and heard from. Also, the I. Y. R. U. made certain changes 
last year in the rules regarding the sheeting and hoisting of 
sails which vitally affected the Six-Metre and other Interna- 
tional Rule small classes that our Union refused to adopt, 
and which were reluctantly accepted in certain quarters 
abroad. For the sake of uniformity in the International Rule 
classes, these differences should be adjusted. We think they 
can be, and are glad that the N. A. Y. R. U. is to be repre- 
sented. 

+ + + 


Detroit Goes International 


HIGH point of the Labor Day Regatta at Detroit will, of 

course, be the three heats for the Gold Cup on Septem- 
ber 6th, because it will have the international flavor that we 
once connected with these big speed boat meetings on the 
Detroit River. This year the Gold Cup race has, for the first 
time, been thrown open to foreign boats and motors. The 
rules making this possible and the boosting of limitations to 
allow 12-Litre (732-cubic-inch) engines was wise and was not 
long in bearing fruit. Already France and Italy have sent 
boats and one or more from Canada will be on hand. In fact, 
if all the foreign boats promised get here, the race may have 
more starters hailing from foreign countries than from the 
United States. 

Some of these boats from across the seas will be radical in 
design and will reflect the development in high speed craft 
and engines abroad, where 12-Litre speed records are well 
above those of our old Gold Cup boats. What they will do 
over here, under our conditions, remains to be seen, but at 
any rate we may confidently look forward this year to a 
bettering of El Lagarto’s record of 60.866 m.p.h., the best 
made since the engine limitations of 1922. 

Truly, Detroit is coming into her own again. 
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HAROLD S. VANDERBILT 


be E man who has turned back the British challengers for the America’s Cup 
three times in succession does not need his portrait here to let his countrymen 
see how he looks. Yet no one in yachting ‘‘belongs’”’ on this page this month as 
much as Harold Vanderbilt, familiarly called ‘‘ Mike”’ by those who know him 
— and likewise by those who don’t. No one before has ever sailed and managed an 
American defender in three matches for the Cup. Only one man has ever sailed 
three, and that was a professional, Charles Barr, up to 1934 generally considered 
the greatest racing skipper ever to handle a wheel. But Barr only sailed the yachts 
he commanded — the task of managing them fell on other shoulders. When 
Vanderbilt turned back “‘ Endeavour I”’ in the race of 1934, after the challenger 
(acknowledged the faster boat) had ‘‘ Rainbow” two down, he took rank as Barr’s 
equal as a skipper. This year, the job of financing, building, managing, organiz- 
ing and sailing the defender all fell on Vanderbilt’s shoulders. No one could have 
done a better job. His record will be hard to beat. 


Since 1930, ‘‘ Mike” Vanderbilt has done more sailing in Class J yachts than" 


any other man. In ‘‘ Enterprise,”’ ‘‘ Rainbow,” ‘‘ Ranger,” and the Class M 
“Prestige,” all of his sailing has been in large yachts. Not afraid of innovations, 
and aided by resourceful designers, he has developed booms, sails and gear far 
above what they were seven years ago, and in “‘Ranger”’ he has the fastest and 
best equipped yacht that has ever raced for the Cup. 

With “ Enterprise” and ‘‘ Rainbow,” Vanderbilt had to do much to get these 
yachts selected for the defense over yachts equally good or better. In these cases it 
was largely a personal triumph that he achieved. This year he had a faster yacht 
than any of our Cup aspirants or the challenger. Y et he never let up for an instant 
in his effort to get out of her the utmost of which she was capable. The result of the 
international series off Newport last-month shows how well he did this. 
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“Dryad,” designed by P. L. Rhodes of Cox & Stevens, Inc., for James H. Dunbar, o. 
Wilmington, Del., was built by Henry B. Nevins, Inc., of City Island, N. Y. She is 
45’ in length over all, 32’ |.w.|.,11' beam and 6’ 3” draft. A Covic Diesel furnishes 
auxiliary power. She will hail from Gibson Island. Top, right, ““Magic’’ is 62’ 8” 
over all, 45’ water line, 14’ 9” beam and 7’ 11” draft. John G. Alden designed her 


for W. Rodman Peabody, of Marblehead, and she was built by F. F. Pendleton at 
Wiscasset, Me. Her engine is a 6-cylinder Kermath. 


“Nicor,” designed by George F. Crouch and built by 
Henry B. Nevins, Inc., for J. B. Lloyd of Marion, Mass. 
She is 45’ 1” over all, 33’ 10” I.w.l., 11’ 2” beam and 
6’ 1” draft. Left, “Tideover” is a 40-foot double state- 
room twin-screw Chris-Craft recently delivered to K. I. 
Keller, president of the Chrysler Motor Car Company. 
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A 32-foot a.c.f. ‘“‘Wanderer,” de- 
signed and built by the American Car 
and Foundry Company. Right, ‘‘Por- 
poise,” built for Orland S. Greene of 
New York, by Franklin G. Post, of 
Mystic, Conn., from designs by the 
Boston office of Sparkman & Stephens, 
Inc. Two Chrysler engines drive her. 


Below, “Mamie S” is a 56-foot 
Wheeler Playmate, owned by F. C. 
Sterling, of Cleveland. She is powered 
with a pair of Sterling Petrel engines, 
developing 180 hp. each, fitted with 
Morse reduction gear. 
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Being a Department Designed for Pre- 
serving Unusual Tales Spun by Yarners 
at the End of the Day's Run When 
Everything Has Been Snugged Down 
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A Summer Gale in the Channel 


NYONE who has ever been in the Royal Western 
Yacht Club, of England, at Plymouth, will 
remember that the popular sport in that club 


is pressing a button in the lounge and watching . 


for a green light which shows the direction of 

the wind. The next move is usually to call for a 
round of drinks. Well, a long time ago, just after the Fastnet 
Race, having had a good lunch, we stood there and pressed 
the button. The green light shone behind SW. We looked at 
the anemograph; the wind force was going steadily up in a 
series of peaks. We looked at the barograph. It was going 
steadily down. 

It was obviously the sort of day when sensible yachtsmen 
stay where they are and put another anchor out. But not for 
us; the party was over, leave was short and Ilex had to be 
got back to Chatham somehow, so sail we must. Not even 
the promise of more music from Sam Wetherill and his guitar 
or the offer of another cocktail party on the Highland Light 
could detain us longer. The crew were gathered together and 
we set off for the yacht. All the Fastnet gang except myself 
had disappeared and we had a scratch crew of six. Three of 
these and Carter, our old but indomitable paid hand, were 
experienced; two were complete novices. 

Four thirty in the afternoon found us in the harbor with 
two reefs down, second jib and small staysail set, turning to 
windward in a fresh breeze. We were bound for Southampton 
first to fit a new topmast (we had lost ours in the Fastnet 
Race and had rigged the spinnaker boom in its place) and 
to pick up a lot of spare gear dumped there; then on to 
Chatham, our home port. 

As soon as we were clear of the breakwater we knew what 
we were in for. There was a big sea running and both wind 
and sea were increasing all the time. After a couple of un- 
pleasant short legs to windward, we were clear of Plymouth 
Sound, so we checked our sheets and reached away for Start 
Point. At first this was cracking good sailing. We had on 
just about the right amount of canvas, and Jlex can certainly 
travel on a reach. By nightfall the wind had increased a little 
more and we were crashing along at nine knots; we had all 
we could take and were feeling a bit anxious. The jury top- 
mast was whipping about in an alarming way and, as we 
were keen to get it back to the Solent intact to show chaps 
what we ocean racers could do in the way of running repairs, 
we set up the weather preventer backstay to keep it in order. 

We roared past the Start and set a course for the Solent. 
The wind had now veered a bit more to the westward and 
this, combined with the change of course, brought the wind 
too far aft to be comfortable. Steering was difficult and 
unpleasant and the confused sea caused by the tide race off 
Start Point did not help matters. 

The tiller changed hands and the inevitable happened. 
Unused to the run of the sea and further puzzled by a slight 
shift of wind, the new helmsman jibed almost at once. The 
boom came slap onto the backstay, hung there for a split 
second and Ilex lay on her side. Then, with a crash, the jury 
topmast gave. 


There was an ugly banging noise which did not take long 
to locate; it was the remains of the topmast, which was, 
hanging from a cat’s cradle of wire and rope, battering itself 
against the mainsail. We hauled the headsails aweather, hove 
her to and set about muzzling the topmast. Two hands up 
the mast, after a nasty struggle, got it under some sort of 
control, but by then it had made a small hole in the mainsail. 
We took the mainsail off her, lashed it on deck and ran on 
under headsails. This gave us a chance to clear up the mess 
of the topmast. If there is a more unpleasant job than hang- 
ing on to a pitching mast on a coal black night, trying to 
clear wire stays off a splintered spar, I hope I shall never 
meet it. Eventually we got the infernal thing on deck some- 
how and sat down to consider our position. 

It was blowing a bit harder now and we were all about 
exhausted after our struggle with the topmast. The correct 
course seemed to be to repair the mainsail, put another reef 
in it, shift jibs, and heave to for the night. The easier course 
was to run on for the Solent (which was dead before the 
wind) and take a chance. We chose the easier course; the 
staysail came down on deck, and we ran on under the jib. 

All through a long and miserable night we ran before it. 
Once we were mildly pooped but, fortunately, everyone on 
deck had a lashing ’round him, and everything was shut 
down. Ilex soon righted herself and was brought back on her 
course. The morning did not bring much cheer; it was as 
nasty looking a morning as I have ever seen. Soon, however, 
Carter brightened it considerably by producing some hot 
soup and biscuits, and confidence was restored. Bearings off 
the land showed that we were more or less on our course and 
heading straight for the Needles Channel. So there was no 
cause for alarm unless something untoward happened. 

At noon, we picked up the white cliffs of the Isle of Wight 
a little on the starboard bow. We then reckoned that it was 
blowing about force nine. Visibility was not too good, but we 
appeared to be making for the channel all right. 

When we were a few miles off, a black squall descended on 
us and blotted out everything. It lasted for about half an 
hour. When it cleared, to our horror we saw that the bridge 
buoy, which marks the entrance to the Needles Channel, 
was nearly abeam to port and the white cliffs of Freshwater 
Bay were right ahead. 

We had to reach across somehow. There was no time to 
get any canvas on her, so we decided to get the staysail on. 
It was sheeted in hard first, then we crawled forward and 
hauled it inch by inch up the stay. As soon as it was fast, 
we let the jib sheet fly. The jib disappeared at once and we 
never even heard it go. 

With the staysail set, we put the helm down and headed 
for the bridge buoy which was about half a mile away. As 
soon as she swung around, an enormous sea curled up to 
windward and broke with a crash slap onto us. 

I felt that I was at least fifty feet down in the water for 
half an hour, and that it was all over. To my surprise, the 
water gradually left me and I found myself still sitting on 

(Continued on page 109) 
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This new twin screw Diesel yacht hails from Seattle 


“Flying Cloud,” for the Pacific Northwest 


HIS trim cruiser, owned by Francis 

H. Brownell, Jr., of Seattle, has re- 
cently gone into commission. She was 
built for him by the Grandy Boat Com- 
pany from designs by Edwin Monk, 
naval architect of Seattle. 

Flying Cloud is 50’ in length over all, 
12’ 2” beam and draws 3’ 6” of water. 
Her motive power is a pair of 6-cylinder 
Buda Diesel engines which develop 110 
horse power each. These are located 
under the cockpit, driving the Monel 
propellers through Monel shafts and 
V-drives. The boat’s maximum speed 


is 13.5 knots and she will cruise com- 
fortably at an 11-knot pace. She is 
equipped with photo-electric automatic 
pilot and is fitted with Bendix hy- 
draulic throttle controls. Clutch control 
is electrical. The boat is fitted with 
twin rudders, for ease and certainty in 
maneuvering. Her fuel tank capacity is 
400 gallons and fresh water to the 
amount of 150 gallons is carried. 

The owner plans to operate the new 
boat himself, as he considers that doing 
his own work is half the fun of yacht- 
ing. At times, however, he may carry a 
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professional cook or a paid hand. The 
small stateroom off the galley has a 
toilet in it and will be used by the pro- 
fessional whenever one is carried. 

The pilot house is roomy and steps 
lead down from it to the forward and 
after quarters. The owner’s stateroom 
is forward, with toilet room adjoining. 
The galley is amidships and has plenty 
of working space. Aft is a cabin, with 
transom berth on each side, and a toi- 
let room on the port side. The after 
cockpit is self bailing and has room for 
chairs. 
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Outboard profile and accommodation plan of the new boat from designs by Edwin Monk 


The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they 
appear. For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question. 
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72 
“Alondra”’ 


L jrcees handsome yacht was built this 
spring by Henry B. Nevins, Inc., of 
City Island, N. Y., for Robert B. Noyes 
of the New York Yacht Club from de- 
signs by Philip L. Rhodes of Cox & 
Stevens, Inc. Mr. Noyes is the former 
owner of the Rhodes-designed yawl 
Ayesha. Like Ayesha, the new boat, 
which: has been named Alondra, is a 
centerboarder. Her principal dimen- 
sions are: Length over all, 58’ 0’’; length 
on l.w.l., 42’ 0’; beam, 14’ 5”; draft of 
hull, 6’ 0’’. Her hailing port is Wickford, 
R. I. 

Alondra’s construction is high grade, 
with oak keel and framing, outside 
planking double, of mahogany and 
white cedar, fastened with Everdur, 
decks, deckhouses and trim of teak. 
Spars are hollow and rigging of Korod- 
less steel wire rope attached to Monel 
metal tangs. The sail area of the four 
lowers is 1557 square feet and there is a 
complete outfit of light canvas. Sails 
are by Ratsey & Lapthorn, Inc. 

She has two deckhouses with a bridge 
deck between them for strength and 
accessibility, the companion ladder 
going down alongside of the center- 
board trunk. The cockpit is sunk and 
there is an Edson steerer, a Kelvin- 
White spherical head compass and a 
Kenyon speedometer. 

Below decks the arrangement is a bit 
unusual and extremely satisfactory. 
The owner’s cabin aft has two berths 
and a small lavatory adjoining. For- 
ward of it is the toilet room and the 
chart table opposite. The main cabin is 
roomy and the headroom is more than 
usual. A heating stove is fitted forward. 
Galley and forecastle are large, with 
ample working space and lots of stowage 
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“Alondra’s’’ sail plan is modern and she carries plenty of light sails 


room. Indeed, there are ample lockers 
and drawers all over the ship and special 
spaces provided for the disposal of suit 
cases. 

For auxiliary power, she carries a 
4-cylinder 354” by 414%” Buda Diesel, 
mounted on rubber and driving the 
propeller shaft through V-belts and 


pullies. The engine room is spacious and 
is reached through a hatch at the after 
end of the after cabin trunk. Ample fuel 
and water tanks are provided. 

In service, Alondra has proven fast 
and weatherly and handy under sail. 
With her light blue topsides she pre- 
sents a handsome picture. 
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The arrangement of the quarters, while a bit out of the ordinary, works out well in service 
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Lines and half accommodation plan of the 26-foot motor launch designed by Henry A. Scheel 


A Steel Runabout for Rough Water 


Te dimensions of this family run- 
about are as follows: Length over all, 
26’ 3”; length on water line, 25’ 3”; 
beam, 6’ 0”; draft, 1’ 7’’; displacement, 
1.94 tons. Her model is a compromise 
between the present day V-bottom 
boat and the older type, designed in 
the days of heavy engines, with sections 
of U-form. The V-bottom type of boat 
planes at speed while the older model, 
even with excessive power, is not as 
fast nor does she run as cleanly. But, 
when rough water is met, the average 
V-bottom boat tends to pound when 
she is driven hard and make things un- 
comfortable for her passengers. 

The boat herewith is from the board 
of Henry A. Scheel, who has practiced 
abroad for some years and she shows 
the influence of European designs. Her 
club-footed entrance should reduce 


pitching in a seaway. Amidships, she 


has a pronounced U-section which flat- 
tens out aft into the hydroplane form. 
The water line beam is carried well aft. 
With this model, the boat should run 
level at speed and perform well in 
broken water. In designing her, Mr. 
Scheel had in mind conditions off the 
coasts of Maine and Massachusetts and 
elsewhere in waters where traffic causes 
a continuous bobble. As compared with 
the conventional V-bottom boat, a craft 
of the type shown makes a little more 
fuss, indicating a slight loss of efficiency, 
but should be a better sea boat. With a 
Chrysler Royal engine, the maximum 
speed would be about 26 miles per hour. 

Construction is almost entirely of 
steel, with a stout skeg to protect the 
propeller and rudder if she should 
happen to take the ground. Practice 
abroad has shown that a thickness of 
shell plating of 42” (No. 14 B.W.G.) 
is sufficiently strong to prevent dents 


as a result of local collisions. Frames are 
of steel angle bars, 134” by 1” by \%”, 
welded to the shell plating. Floor 
plates are 4%” (No. 8 B.W.G.) thick 
and are riveted to the frames and re- 
verse bars. Under the engine, the usual 
intercostal construction makes a solid 
foundation. The use of steel in this part 
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of the boat makes for a clean bilge as it 
may be readily cleaned out with a steam 
hose. The deck stringer angle, 1%¢’’ by 
1%.6” by 6”, is welded to the sheer- 
strake and a wooden planksheer is 
attached to it. Deck beams and deck 
of wood are fitted as usual in boats of 
her size and type. 
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Characteristic sections and detail of engine bed 
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ERE are the plans of an 
interesting little schooner 
yacht designed for his own 
use by Elwood Sprague, of 
East Rockaway, Long Is- 
land, N. Y. The new boat is 
34’ 3” in length over all, 
27’ 5” length on the water 
line, 10’ 0’ beam and 4’ 11” 
draft of water. Her displace- 
ment is 15,730 pounds and 
she carries 4500 pounds of 
iron on her keel. 

Her construction is inter- 
esting as her trunk cabin is 
extended clear out to the 
sides, the cabin beams being 
swept down in a 12” radius 
to meet the heads of the 
frames. Lockers are worked 
into the upper corners with 
glazed openings between the 
frames just above the line of 
the deck. A skylight of novel 
design is fitted, with a hatch 
coaming on the opening and 
a hatch cover, with glass in 
it, a few inches away from 
the coaming so that air is 
admitted through the space 
between coaming and cover. 








She carries 528 square feet in her three lowers 
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The new schooner is 34’ 3” in 
length over all, 27’ 5” Iw.l., 
10’ 0” beam and 4’ 11” draft 


The rig has a number of 
novel features, the lead of 
the peak halliards, for one, 
and the form of the main 
topmast staysail, with its 
wide diagonal batten for 
another. The area of the 
three lower sails is 528 
square feet. This is a fairly 
snug rig for a boat of her 
length. However, as the 
owner plans to cruise’ with 
only his wife along to lend a 
hand, shortening sail when 
practically single-handed 
had to be considered when 
designing the rig. 

The layout of the cabin is 
practical, with a double 
stateroom forward, then a 
toilet room with large clothes 
locker opposite, then the 
main cabin with the galley 
in its after part. The power 
plant, a 4-cylinder Uni- 
versal engine, is completely 
bulk-headed off from the 
cabin in a roomy compart- 
ment. It is reached through 
a hatch just forward of the 
cockpit. 
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The cabin trunk, extending to the side, gives a lot of room to the quarters below deck 
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The outboard profile of the new boat is pleasing to the eye 


Vinyard Presents a New Twin-Screw Boat 


ERE are the plans of the Vinyard 
*32,”’ designed and built by the 
Vinyard Ship Building Company, of 
Milford, Delaware. The new power boat 
is designed to be a combination of the 
family cruiser type and of the offshore 
fisherman. 

Her principal dimensions are as fol- 
lows: Length over all, 32’ 0’; beam, 
extreme, 10’ 6”; draft of water, 2’ 4’; 
freeboard forward, 4’ 10”; freeboard 
aft, 3’ 8’. Noteworthy is the large 
enclosed deckhouse which is no less 
than 8’ 0” wide and 11” long. The 
after cockpit is also roomy, being 7’ 6” 
in width and 9’ 4” in length. 

Construction is rugged. The keel is a 
single length of clear white oak with 
over it a keel batten of heart pine, all in 
one piece, 2144”’ by 8’. Frames are of 
white oak, steam bent and in a single 
piece running from gunwale to gunwale. 
Frames are 1” by 134” in size and are 
secured to the planking with copper 
rivets over burrs. Outside planking is 
of white cedar, %’’ in thickness, laid 
lapstreak, the seams being fastened 
with copper rivets. The transom is 
planked with mahogany 1” in thickness. 
Shelf, clamps and bilge stringers are 
of Douglas fir of stout scantling, laid in 
single lengths without a butt or scarph. 
These longitudinal members of the 
boat’s structure are fastened with stout 
bronze screws. A touch of color is given 
by the decking in the cockpit which is 
of American walnut, finished bright. 
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As power plant, there is installed 
a pair of Kermath engines which 
develop 90 horse power each and will 
drive the boat at an estimated speed of 
20 to 22 statute miles an hour. If 
higher speed is desired, other power 
plants are available for the increased 
speed wanted. The normal fuel capacity 
is 100 gallons and 32 gallons of fresh 
water is carried. To ensure ease of 
handling, particularly when working in 
close quarters and at low speed, twin 
rudders are fitted. 

As is usual in boats built by this 
company, the foot room outboard of 
the trunk cabin is more than is usually 
found on boats of the size and type and 
grab rails are fitted on the top of the 
cabin trunk and the deckhouse. The 
forward deck provides room enough to 
work when handling ground tackle and 
the hatch in the deck provides a means 
of escape from the forward cabin as well 
as ventilation to the quarters below 
deck. 

In laying out the living and sleeping 
accommodations, the aim was to give 
the owner and his guests entire privacy 
and to furnish comfortable quarters. 


They are insulated from noise and 


vibration. Abaft the fore peak bulkhead 
is the forward cabin. This is provided 
with a built-in berth on each side, lock- 
ers being fitted under each of the berths. 
On the port side is a well equipped 
lavatory, with the usual plumbing 
fixtures, medicine cabinet and shelves 
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for linen. Abaft this toilet room is a full 
height locker, with a shelf, on the port 
side and a similar locker to starboard. 
The galley is arranged on the starboard 
side with stove, dresser and sink, a good 
sized ice box being fitted under the 
dresser. Steps lead up to the deckhouse. 

The deckhouse has full headroom and 
is provided with crank type windows 
on both sides. The steering wheel and 
all engine controls are located in the 
forward port corner. On the same side 
of the ship is a portable table and across 
the after bulkhead of the house is a 
comfortable cushioned seat which may 
be transformed into a double berth at 
night. 

The cockpit is roomy, with space 
enough for chairs. The roof of the 
deckhouse shelters the forward part 
while aft it is kept clear overhead for 
the benefit of the anglers. The floor is 
watertight and self bailing. Two flush 
hatches give access to the power 
plant. 

The new “32” will be an addition to 
the regular Vinyard line of standardized 
cruiser which comprise a group of boats 
of 40’, 46’, 50’ and 55’ in length. The 
40-footer is built in both single and 
twin screw models; the others are all 
screw boats. The builders offer an 
option as to power, either gasoline 
engines or Diesels being available for 
the propelling machinery of any of the 
boats. There may also be variations in 
the cabin layout to suit the owner. 























The layout of the Vinyard “32” shows a practical arrangement of the quarters 
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In these columns we have set down 
many a word in comment on power 
cruisers, both large and small, sport 
fishermen, dinghies, little cat boats 
and racing classes. In so doing, we have 
unintentionally omitted a prominent 
classification of boats to which more 
and more yachtsmen are continually 
turning. So we thought it was about 
time we did something about the stock 
auxiliary and the many skippers who 
are on the lookout for a smart, modern 
boat but who are a bit short of the in- 
clination, the time or the funds neces- 
sary to dig into the problem of a custom 
built boat with a naval architect. 

The new thirty-nine footer designed 
by John G. Alden is typical in many 
ways, 80 we managed to invite ourselves 
aboard for a sail and good look around 
the Helen S owned by B. F. Storey of 
the Manhasset Bay Yacht Club, one of 
the new beats with cutter rig built by 
Graves of Marblehead. 

Our own impression, and, we believe, 
the impression of many others, has 
always been that stock auxiliaries were 
several jumps behind the best in cus- 
tom built boats, of poorer construction, 
slower and often under-rigged. That 
point could probably be argued at great 





Helen S: A Stock Cutter by Alden 


length but that is unnecessary at pres- 
ent for regardless of what has gone be- 
fore, we found Helen S to be very near 
the top on every count. 

She is 39’ 4” overall, 28’ 1”’ on the 
waterline, 10’ 5’’ beam and 5’ 3” draft, 
what might be termed a moderate boat 
in every way. As a matter of fact she is 
really a direct development of the very 
successful 36’ stock cutter and yawl de- 
signed by Alden in 1936. Among these 
boats were Kittywake and Sequin II. 
Helen S and the other new cutters and 
yawls are practically the same hulls 
with the ends pulled out about three 
feet longer, the bow a little lower, and 
the sheer straighter. The ballast is 7,800 
Ibs. of iron outside and 1,000 Ibs. of 
lead trimming ballast inside. 

As for speed, Helen S has not yet been 
raced, but a sister ship with a stock yawl 
rig won the recent Bayview-Mackinac 
race. This boat, Royona (owned by J. B. 
Ford, Jr. of Detroit) was rushed out 
from her builder’s yard in Maine just in 
time to make the start. 

There was a time when stock auxili- 
aries were built around their accom- 
modations without much regard for 
hull lines or the fact that the boats 
were intended to sail. 

But all that is in 
the past and can 
be forgotten, for 
none of it applies 
in any way to 
Helen S. In fact, if 
her designers were 
ordered to turn out 
a fast ocean racing 
cruiser of about 
the same length, 
we doubt very 
much whether the 
resulting boat 
would differ mate- 
rially from this 
stock design. She 


“ Helen 8” is 39’ 4" 

overall by 28’ 1” 

waterline. The same 

hull can be had with 
a yaul rig 


has thoroughly adequate accommoda- 
tions below decks, a well-proportioned, 
easily handled rig and apparently 
plenty of stability and at the same time 
enough sail to keep her moving in any 
kind of going. 

Our own first experience on the water 
was in a small, fast, racing class which 
reaches, runs and beats to windward 
well and while we have had some won- 
derful sails and glorious cruises on boats 
that were never intended for racing, we 
get a particular thrill out of any cruising 
boat which handles and steps out to 
windward like her slimmer racing sis- 
ters. Conversely, we find it irksome in- 
deed not to be able to lie closer than 
five points to the wind and feel our boat 
slow down almost to a stop in a bit of a 
head-sea. Many others, we believe, feel 
the same way and they too must ap- 
preciate all that the modern cruising 
hull has to offer in windward ability. 

We liked the cutter rig of Helen S 
very much. In the words of one of the 
guests on our trial sail, who happened 
to be the owner of a very husky, homey, 
gaff-headed ketch, built in England and 
very heavily constructed, she handled 
as easily as a toy boat. The sail area, 
850 square feet, is sufficiently divided 
between mainsail, jib, and jib topsail to 
be handled absolutely single handed in 
emergencies and by two smart hands 
under any conditions. There is a per- 
manent backstay in addition to a pair 
of runners on slides. The latter can be 
safely forgotten in anything under a 
twelve mile breeze and the conse- 
quences would not be very serious if 
they were forgotten once or twice even 
in harder breezes. The main halliard 
is a single part of flexible wire rope and 
manila which is taken up on a winch to 
set it up tight. One person can easily set 
the main in two minutes time with thisar- 
rangement and two can takeit off the boat 
in half that time on any point of sailing. 


Looking forward 
into the double state- 
room. Ahead of the 
curtains is a rope 
and chain locker 
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The headsails too are simplicity it- 
self. The club-footed jib has an area of 
174 feet so that under jib and mainsail 
alone the boat balances and there is 
plenty of sail forward to keep her moy- 
ing well even without the jib topsail. 
Being set on a club, the jib is self- 
trimming which contributes still an- 
other point to the ease of handling of 
the boat. The short stubby bowsprit is 
made flat on top so that when putting one 
foot out on it to snap on the jib topsail 
the footing is almost as stable asthe deck. 

Almost half of the 210 square feet of 
the jib topsail overlaps the jib and like 
the overslapping headsail which had 
so much to do with Ranger’s victory 
over Endeavour II and which have been 
very successful on ocean racing cutters, 
sloops, and yawls, Helen S seemed to 
jump out of the water when we set and 
trimmed it. It is trimmed to snatch 
blocks and a pair of winches just out- 
side the cockpit. 

Next to the rig the other features 
above deck which seem worthy of com- 
ment are the deckhouse and the cock- 
pit. The former because it is not too 
large; the latter, because it is large 
enough. Realizing full well that the 
problem is quite elementary we com- 
mend the designers on keeping both the 
height and width of the cabin trunk well 
within the limits called for by both 
attractiveness to the eye and utility. 
Even in boats as long as forty feet the 
house is often built up the extra inch 
or so which makes the whole boat look 
tubby. Decks so narrow that it is diffi- 
cult to walk on them are also all too 
commonly found on boats of this size. 
On Helen S we experienced no urge to 
walk forward on the top of the trunk 
rather than on the deck. 

The cockpit about six feet in length 
with wide “sitting” space on both sides 
and along the forward edge provides 
ample room for an occupation which 
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has always been very popular 
afloat, namely: ‘‘just sitting.”’ 
Guests very often don’t know 
what else to do and the owner 
usually likes to relax occa- 
sionally too. The party is a 
lot more jolly if they can all 
“sit” together. 

We have always felt that a 
good rule in laying out the 
interior of any boat was not 
to permit things to get too 
complicated. Alden evidently 
feels the same way. 

In the eyes of the boat 
there is, as might be expected, 
a chain and rope locker, ade- 
quate for its purpose but 
without room for much else. 
Next comes a double state- 
room with inner spring hair 
mattresses on the two berths, shelves 
above and lockers below. The berths 
are long enough and wide enough and 
there is a large hatch above for venti- 
lation. There is no room for frills or 
extra cubby holes, so none were at- 
tempted. 

Just aft of the mast there are two 
clothes lockers to port, deep enough and 
wide enough to hang both suits and 
dresses. To starboard is the toilet 
room, with leg room, shelves and all 
necessary accoutrements. 

The main cabin and galley are all 
together without any partition or 


SPrED on the water has always been 
an elusive figure. Tall tales have been 
told of great speeds and long runs but 
most of them have been made in the 
imagination of the teller rather than 
on the chart. Many of these tales have 
gone unchallenged largely because the 
vagaries of currents, tides and drifts 
have permitted a large indefinite factor 
which intermittent readings of the 
taffrail log do not readily disclose. 

As far as navigation is concerned, 
distance over the bottom has always 
been more important than speed 
through the water and consequently 
distance measuring devices were more 
highly developed at first. There are 
dozens of patent logs on the market 
which indicate accurately the distance 
traveled, as well as other systems of con- 
verting r.p.m.’s, etc. to miles and knots. 

However, the increasing popularity 
of ocean and long distance racing in 
which competitors are usually some 
distance apart and ‘very often entirely 
out of sight of each other created a 
demand for means of knowing at a 
glance whether the boat was traveling 
at maximum speed and knowing im- 
mediately the effect on speed of a 
change of trim or combination of sails. 
Before the days of speed indicators 
this information was difficult if not im- 
Possible to obtain. Of course, it has 
always been possible to read the taffrail 
log at fifteen minute or half hour inter- 
vals and from the readings calculate 
the speed in knots, but wind velocities 
and sea conditions are seldom con- 
stant enough to make such comparisons 
of much value. On the other hand, to 
trim the mainsheet a bit or shift from 
4 No. 2 to a No. 1 jib topsail and see 
the speed indicator hand jump up a 
quarter of a knot or so is something 
definite and positive and has proven of 
inestimable value in keeping racing 
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Two views of the main cabin and galley which have been worked out as a single unit 


bulkhead in between. This arrange- 
ment, a bit unusual, we feel is quite 
commendable, for in a boat as small 
as this it is impossible to really 
separate the galley anyway, and by 
stretching it across practically the 
whole width of the hull it takes up less 
fore and aft space. The sink, icebox and 
dresser top, where most of the work of 
preparing food is done are right amid- 
ship where motion is little. The stove, 
or stoves, as Helen S had both a Ship- 
mate and a pressure alcohol stove, are 
fairly high up on the starboard side 
where there is considerable motion but 


you can’t have everything in a 39 
footer. 

Two wide and long berths are pro- 
vided in the main cabin, rather than 
any attempt to have uppers and lowers, 
extra transoms or any other unworkable 
or impractical arrangement. The fold- 
ing top table in the center can be re- 
moved entirely if necessary or can be 
set for as many as six diners. There is 
also a bureau, book shelves, and several 
large lockers in the main cabin. Head- 
room is at least six feet throughout 
the length of the cabin trunk. 

A proportionately large amount of 
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Speed Indicators for Boats 


boats going at maximum efficiency 
when there was no other “yardstick” 
anywhere in sight. 

All three of the principal marine 
speedometers available today measure 
the rate of flow of water outside the 
hull but each one is entirely different in 
the way in which it records that flow. 

The Kenyon Marine Speedometer 
developed about eight years ago is the 
best known and has been widely used 
on sail and auxiliary craft. In fact, 
practically every sizeable boat of those 
types built during the last four years 
has installed a Kenyon Speedometer. 
There have been a few difficulties and 
occasionally a broken strut but on the 
whole their performance has been very 
good. Both Ranger and Endeavour II 
installed not one but two Kenyons this 
summer. 

The principle of the Kenyon Speed- 
ometer is quite simple and though there 
are many parts there are no delicate 
adjustments to get out of order easily. 
The fundamental parts are the strut, 
metallic bellows, hydraulic tubes and 
reading dial. 


Dials of Kenyon Speedometers show top 
speeds of 8, 12, 15 and 36 knots 
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Fig. 1 


Figure 1 is a cross section of the 
mechanism of the strut and metallic 
bellows which are acted on by the 
strut. This is placed in the planking as 
nearly as possible at the point of great- 
est beam as low down as practicable in 
order to reach an area of undisturbed 
water on either tack. 

The strut is made of Bakelite and 
partly streamlined. It projects through 
a 13%” diameter hole in the planking 
and is inclined aft sufficiently to clear 
itself of weeds, stray lines and other 
floating encumbrances. Around the 
strut is a fairing plate which keeps 
foreign bodies from catching and foul- 
ing at the top of the strut. The strut 
and the vertical member to which it is 
rigidly fastened, move as a unit on the 
bearing axis, although even at top 
speed the movement is very slight, 
hardly one-half inch at the very end of 
the strut. 

At the top of the vertical member to 
which the strut is attached is the yoke 


space has been left for engine room and 
lazarette storage on this little cutter and 
all of it is behind a bulkhead which ex- 
tends all the way across the boat. The 
engine is a high speed model with re- 
duction gear and feathering propeller. 
It is accessible by means of a hatch just 
forward of the cockpit. Speed under 
power should be almost 7 knots when 
the engine is opened up. 

Two 30 gallon copper gasoline tanks 
with separate shut-offs and one 40 
gallon tinned copper water tank leave 
considerable room for storage of odd 
bits of gear, light sails and bulk foods. 


which straddles a 
piece connecting 
the two metallic 
bellows. As the 
strut is pushed 
backward by the 
force of the water 
moving by, the yoke 
moves forward, sim- 
ultaneously com- 
pressing the for- 
ward bellows and 
expanding the af- 
ter bellows. A cap- 
illary tube extends 
from each bellows 
to the recording 
part of the speed- 
ometer which is usu- 
ally placed in con- 
venient view of the 
helmsman. The 
tubes and bellows contain a solution 
of glycerine and water the proportions 
of which vary according to the length of 
the tubes. Compressing the bellows in- 
creases the pressure in the tube and 
expanding it decreases the pressure. 

The purpose of two rather than one 
bellows and capillary tube is to keep 
the instrument in hydrostatic balance. 
Thus variations in temperature, at- 
mospheric pressure and the roll and 
pitch of the boat have no effect on the 
instrument reading. 

As pressure is increased and de- 
creased in the capillary tubes an action 
is set up in the reading instrument 
(Fig. 2). The Bourdon tubes to which 
the capillary tubes connect resemble 
hollow semicircular half bracelets and 
they too are filled with the glycerine 
and water solution. Increased pressure 
tends to straighten out the Bourdon 
tubes, decreased pressure to contract 
them. Since the tubes are held rigidly 
at one end, the other end does all the 
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HULL FITTING 


’ PLUG end SOCKET VULCANIZED TO 


The Hand ‘‘Tele- 
speed’’ indicater is 
a tiny generator 
measuring speed 

making electricity in 
proportion to the 
speed of water flow- 

ing by 


CABLE. RUBBER SLEEVE MAKING MOISTURE PROOF CONNECTION 


moving. One end of a length of ba- 
rometer chain is fastened to each of the 
free ends of the Bourdon tubes and 
thence led over compensating and 
calibrating pulleys. The compensating 
pulley functions only as a fairleader but 
the calibrating pulley is connected to 
the indicating hand in such a way that 
a very slight movement of the Bourdon 
tubes overcomes the tension of a hair 
spring and causes considerable move- 
ment of the indicating hand. The dial 
of the reading instrument is calibrated 
to care for the variations in the move- 





COMPENSATING PULLEY 


Fig. 2 





ment of the strut at different speeds, for 
at the higher speeds the movement of 
the strut for each knot of speed is 
greater than at low speeds. Dials are 
made and calibrated for top speeds of 
8, 12 and 15 knots and 35 statute miles. 

Like any other instrument used 
aboard boats Kenyon Speedometers 
are in contact with salt water and 
damp air almost continuously and ex- 
tensive precautions have had to be 
taken to guard against deterioration. 
All parts are of non-corrosive naval 
bronze and brass and the reading in- 
strument is sealed air-tight at the 





factory with rubber gaskets, under con- 
trolled conditions to prevent the harm- 
ful effects of variable moisture condi- 
tions. Sapphire jewel bearings are used 
on the sensitive indicator hand and the 
bearing axis (Fig. 1) is carried on 
rubber and specially designed bronze 
ball-bearings. 

Experience has shown that varia- 
tions exist in the flow of water from 
boat to boat and therefore after Kenyon 
Speedometers have been installed, in 
order to obtain absolutely accurate 
results, it has been necessary to time 
each boat over a measured course and 
adjust the speedometer accordingly. 
This is done by means of the adjust- 
ment screws (Fig. 1). However, as long 
as the adjustment is correct at any one 
speed it will be correct all the way up 
the scale and even without such ad- 
justment it provides an accurate record 
of comparative speeds. 

Fouling by marine growth and break- 
ing off of struts is the only real diffi- 
culty experienced by owners of Kenyon 
Speedometers. Even though the strut, 
fairing plate, etc., may be painted with 
regular anti-fouling bottom paint it is 
difficult to keep them absolutely clean 
and one little barnacle in just the right 
place can very effectively halt the ac- 
tion of the strut. The Bakelite struts 
are purposely made weakest at one 
certain point so they will always break 
in the same place. Replacing a broken 
strut is inexpensive and comparatively 
simple. It can be done with the boat in 
the water by removing the interior 
mechanism, pulling the strut, etc., up 
into the boat and plugging the hole 
while a new strut is put in place. 

The only inconsistency in Kenyon 
Speedometer readings sometimes shows 
up when the boat in question is heeling 
considerably from tack to tack. Then, 
for reasons that have been variously 
but never sat- 
isfactorily ex- 
plained, the in- 
strument has a 
tendency to read 
high when heeled 
over toward the 
side on which the 
strut is installed. 
There again, how- 
ever, the compa- 
rative readings on 
each tack are thor- 
oughly accurate. 
It was to avoid 
this inconsistency 
that Ranger and 
Endeavour II in- 
stalled two com- 


A National Lock 
Washer Speedome- 
ter as installed on a 
46-foot Matthews 


plete instruments, one on each side. 

Within the last few months, John E. 
Hand & Sons Co., the Philadelphia 
nautical instrument firm, have com- 
pleted a marine speedometer called 
“Telespeed.” Essentially this instru- 
ment is nothing but a tiny electrical 
generator driven by the force of water 
flowing by the hull, speed being indi- 
cated in proportion to the amount of 
electricity generated. Those are the 
essentials but, just as in the Kenyon 
Speedometer, several variable condi- 
tions had to be provided for. 

First was the so-called ‘boat 
effect” through which the ship’s hull 
disturbs the water at any given point 
so that its direction and rate of flow is 
not a true indication of the boat’s 
speed. ‘‘Boat effect” has been over- 
come by two factors. First is the “‘fair- 
water” or streamlined hull fitting 
through which the rotor works. This 
brass casting, designed by a naval 
architect, is placed in line with the 
center line of the boat with its blunt 
edge forward and straightens out the 
swirls and kinks of the waterflow. 
Second is the magnetic compensating 
ring on the generator which advances 
and retards its readings when turned to 
right or left. By this means the instru- 
ment may be adjusted to read cor- 
rectly on a measured course and like 
the Kenyon will then be correct at all 
speeds. 

The latter, however, was not accom- 
plished without some trouble, for it 
was found that due to friction, slip, and 
other factors the speed of the rotor and 
generator lagged behind that of the 
waterflow at the higher speeds. This 
was compensated for in a very clever 
manner as yet unpatented, and which 
we cannot now divulge but which has 
permitted uniform calibrations on the 
indicator. 

The hull fitting of the ‘‘Telespeed” 
has two distinct advantages which go 
a long way toward licking the two 
biggest difficulties of marine speedom- 
eters. The fairwater is a tough brass 
casting firmly fastened to the hull. It 
will not snap off and easily clears itself 
of grass, sea weed, etc. To get around 
the difficulties of marine growths clog- 
ging the rotor when not in use, the 
generator can be easily removed by 
merely loosening two thumb screws. 
Permanently attached to the inside of 
the fairwater hull fitting is a hinged 
and well gasketed cap which can be 
shut down over the hole and firmly held 
in place by its hinge and a single wing 
nut. Thus, whenever the boat is to be 
left at anchor for any length of time 
the generator and rotor can be re- 
moved and later replaced in a few 
minutes’ time. 

Although the “Telespeed” is an 
electrical instrument, the generator is 
made absolutely water-tight and is 
therefore not affected by even complete 
submersion in bilgewater. A five-foot 
cable is fitted to the generator at the 
factory and the terminals made mois- 
ture proof with an electrical compound. 

Dials for the indicating instrument 
which is really nothing but an ammeter 
recording the amount of current being 
generated are calibrated in statute 
miles or knots and up to any speed re- 
quired for the boat in question. 

One of the most interesting charac- 
teristics of the “‘Telespeed”’ is the fact 
that it accurately records speeds of as 
little as 34 knot. From 14% to 2 knots 
speed is required to overcome the in- 
ertia of the rotor, its only moving part, 
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Above— The ‘‘Telespeed’’ generator in 

working position in the hull fitting. Below 

— Generator removed, showing permanent 
gasket and hinged cap 





but once it is in motion it will keep go- 
ing and even indicate the velocity of a 
weak tidal current flowing by an an- 
chored boat. For high speed power 
boats only a small slit is left open in the 
fairwater to expose only a tiny bit of 
the rotor blades to the water-stream. 

A third type of marine speedometer 
made by the National Lock Washer 
Company is the simplest of the lot. 
This consists merely of a small water 
scoop and outlet placed on the bottom 
of the boat which sends’a stream of 
water through an instrument which is 
essentially a water-meter, just inside 
the hull. There the rate of flow is 
measured and recorded on an odometer 
placed near the helmsman. The latter 
is a geared instrument practically iden- 
tical to automobile speedometers. Sev- 
eral National Lock Washer Speedom- 
eters have been installed on Matthews 
cruisers with fair success, the principal 
difficulty being that no provision has 
been made for the fact that metered 
speed does not follow in direct propor- 
tion to actual speed and that the instru- 
ment becomes fouled and clogged 
comparatively easily. 

Still another speed indicator which 
has been quite widely used in England 
is made by Thomas Walker & Sons 
Ltd. and called the Excelsior speed 
variation indicator. This instrument 
uses the pull exerted by a patent log 
line of standard length and diameter. 

Anyone who has attempted to pull 
in a log line while traveling at a seven 
or eight knot clip knows that that pull 
is considerable. We could not find any- 
one who had ever taken a Walker log 
apart to find out just how it worked 
but essentially it is very simple. It 
consists of an arm of variable length to 
which the log line is attached, a set of 
springs for the torque created by the 
pull of the line to work against, an 
indicating hand and a dial somewhat 
like that of the Kenyon to take care of 
proportional variations in pull at 
different speeds. The length of the arm 
is determined once and for all by cal 
culating speed over a measured course. 
The Excelsior indicator may be 
with or without a patent log. 
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DIG FOR YOUR LIVES, 
CLAMS! THEY'RE 
DRIVING PILES FOR 
ANOTHER 
ESSOMARINE STATION 








N a manner that speaks louder than words, motor 
boat owners have registered their approval of 
Essomarine. Becoming acquainted with this sign first 
in 1934, their welcome has built it into a position that 


is second to none in the field of 
quality fuels and lubricants for 
yachts and motorboats. The Esso- 
marine sign literally dots the sea- 
ways, the lakes and the rivers from 
the St. Lawrence to the Caribbean. 

Only the finest of lubricants, espe- 
cially adapted to marine service, 
could make that record. Lubricants 
you get at the Essomarine sign are 
tough and full-bodied, built to stand 
up under the beatings that marine 
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OILS & GREASES 














PENOLA INC. 
26 BROADWAY @ NEW YORK CITY 





engines give them. Run with your throttle wide open, 
hour after hour. You'll find your Essomarine lubricants 
free from sludge and ready for more service. They’re 
lasting, thrifty lubricants, too, that seal your engine’s 


wide clearances and help it pro- 
duce maximum power throughout 
their long life. In short, they’re 
what you expect from the world 
leader in the petroleum industry. 

Wherever you cruise, head in for 
the popular Essomarine sign of 
powerful fuel and quality lubricants. 


FREE! Secrets of the Deep, Vol. 2— 
Ar uproarious combination of nautical 
sense and nonsense, by Old Capt. Taylor 
and Dr. Seuss. Don’t miss it! Send today 
for your free copy. 


The Essomarine sign identifies marine dealers selling products of the following major oil companies: 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey—Colonial Beacon Oil Co., Inc.—Standard Oil Company of Pennsylvania—Standard Oil Company of Louisiana— 
Standard Oil Company (Inc. in Kentucky)—Standard Oil Company (Ohio)—Humble Oil & Refining Company—Imperial Oil, Limited (In Canada) 
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The Point of 


The Power that counts 
is the power transmitted, hence, 


Columbian Propellers of Monei 





UST hit anything with a propeller that can’t take it 
Jona it’s goodbye to one week-end of yachting, if not 
more. That’s why it pays to put on your shafts the fin- 
est wheels you can buy, Columbian Propellers of Monel.* 


Doubtless you’re already shafted with Monel. Who 
isn’t? Fine craft for cruising, fishing, and commercial 
navigation too, have long used Monel shafts: For they’ve 
the strength, toughness and stiffness you need plus abso- 
lute immunity to rust and thorough resistance to corro- 
sion. But have you put Monel wheels on your Monel 
shafts yet? 


If there’s one place where lasting strength is essential, 
you'll surely agree it’s in the propeller. That’s where all 

_ of your power is used or lost. And unfortunately, it’s the 
one place where the simplest thing—a floating piece of 
driftwood for example—can do severe damage ina flash. 
So be sure of a wheel that can take hard knocks and 
still keep its balance. Monel has the strength, the resist- 
ance to shock, to take hard knocks and like ’em. And 


those other enemies of propellers, rust and corrosion too, 
can never ruin Monel, 


In case you don’t know it, Monel Propellers are now 
a stock item with Columbian —sizes 8 in. to 96 in. 
Co 


/moun, So write for full particulars and prices. Address: 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


*MONEL is a registered trade-mark applied to an 
alloy containing approximately two-thirds Nickel and 
one-third copper. This alloy is mined, smelted, refined, 
rolled and marketed solely by International Nickel. 
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British Yachting Notes 


HE racing season in British waters, in spite of Class J being out of action 

for the time being, has been an extremely interesting one. In the Twelve- 
and EKight-Metre Classes the competition has been exceptionally keen and 
so well matched are the boats, up to midseason, that it is not possible in 
either case to say which is the “pick”’ of her class. The most remarkable 
feature, up to the time of writing, has been the consistently fine form shown 
by the Eight-Metre Sagitta, owned by C. E. and A. W. Nicholson. Designed 
by Charles Nicholson a number of years ago, she was owned and raced on 
the Clyde. While there, she could do nothing and was regarded as a com- 
plete failure, but since she came south she has had an exceptionally good 
record. In spite of the fact that she seldom had the same helmsman for con- 
secutive races, she has, for the last few seasons, been definitely in the first 
flight and at the recent Coronation Regatta she finished, on points, at the 
head of the class. 

I have stressed this point because it tends to show that, under the Inter- 
national Rule, it is not an easy task to outbuild a well designed yacht even 
after a number of years’ experience of the working of the Rule. It also shows 
how well the Permanent Committee of the I. Y. R. U. did their work when 
the last change of rule was made, as it has been found possible, as in the 
case of Sagitta, for the older craft to compete on equal terms with yachts 
built to the amended rule. 

The 35-foot water line Maid of Malham, designed by J. Laurent Giles for 
deep sea racing and well sailed by her part owner, Commander Illingworth, 
has followed up her successes in the Coronation Cup Race and at the regatta 
at Torquay, by winning the annual race from Cowes to Dinard. On cor- 
rected time, she beat Foxhound, owned by the Comte de Gasquet James, by 
just over three and a half hours, and Colonel C. F. King’s Ortac, the winner 
of the Burnham to Heligoland Race, by four hours three minutes. There 


was a good breeze, about force 5, at the beginning of the race but it dropped | 


off to about force 3 in the evening. Later, it dropped to light airs and calms 
which played havoc with time allowances and made it practically impossi- 
ble to form an accurate estimate of the relative merits of the competing 
craft. While the wind held, Foxhound showed up particularly well in wind- 
ward work, pointing close and head reaching fast but, later, she appears to 
have been not well served by the wind. The Maid of Malham made wonder- 
ful weather of it and proved to have a fine turn of speed for a boat of her 
size. She was also admirably handled by Commander Illingworth and had a 
first rate amateur crew. Ortac, too, sailed fast but I understand that she had 
a good deal of trouble with her mast, it being found impossible to keep it 
straight. 

It has become more or less the fashion to carry the head of the Genoa 
right up to the masthead, with the result that, in some cases, great difficulty. 
has been found in keeping the mast straight. This difficulty may have been 
the outcome of ineffective staying or of a mast of insufficient strength or, 
possibly, of a combination of the two, but there can be no doubt that on 
some yachts this difficulty has been a very real one. When the mast is 
stepped far inboard, as is the case with many of the newer of the deep sea 
racing cutters, the size of the sails made possible by the large fore triangle 
must naturally be much harder on the mast and rigging than the smaller 
sized sails to be found on a normal yawl rig. It is certainly an open question 
as to whether single masted vessels intended for deep sea racing should or 
should not have their foremost headsail—Genoa or Yankee—carried right 
up to the masthead. A well known yacht designer recently gave it as his 
considered opinion that the limit in height of the fore triangle above the 
deck should not, without penalty, exceed 821% per cent of the height limit 
of the sail plan as in Class J. Those holding the opposite opinion maintain 
that, apart from the limit on the height of the sail plan, there should be no 
restriction as to the height to which any sails may be carried. They also 
suggest that, when no limit to the height of the fore triangle is set, the 
actual height of the sail plan may, with advantage, be kept below the limit 
imposed by the rule. It is a good feature in the policy of the Royal Ocean 
Racing Club that an open mind should be kept in the matter of the method 
of taking both hull and sail measurements, and that changes should be 
made as and when they appear to be necessary. In the meantime, the 
general opinion seems to be that it will be well to let things take their course 
without further restrictions. 

During last winter, expression was given somewhat too freely to the 
statement that Lalage, the winner in the Six-Metre Class at the Olympic 
Regatta of 1936, was not inside her class rating when she left the builder’s 
yard. When she was taken to Germany for the regatta, the marks indicat- 
ing the ends of the load water line and the ends of the measured length were 
removed and placed further out—the immersion marks amidships being 
left in place. On remeasurement, in this country, it was found by water 
tube level that the marks so placed in Germany and the immersion marks 
amidships were not in the same plane but that marks, as originally placed 
by the builders, were in the same plane. The marks were, therefore, replaced 
in their original positions and, on the boat being lowered into the water, it 
was found that, with all gear required by the rules on board and in place, 











HERRESHOFF YACHT-DROME 
from the air... finest storage 
facilities in America, covering total 
area of 63,000 square feet, mini- 
mum headroom 19 feet. New, all- 
steel building at left offers 45,000 
square feet clear storage space 
. . « 450 feet long, 102 feet wide, 
clear span. Building on right has 
headroom of 24 feet. 










MODERN FACILITIES FOR COMPLETE 


WINTER-SERVICE 


FXPERIENCED yachtsmen immediately recognize the economy of 

winter storage in our Yacht-Drome with its scientific lighting and 
controlled ventilation. Protection under roof at the Herreshoff yard 
reduces maintenance costs to a minimum, permits work to be done at 
any time, regardless of weather or season and provides a year ‘round 
showroom where yachts for sale can be seen at their best . . . a val- 
uable aid to selling at a favorable price. 


















Maz. E. D. Wright, of the Bureau 
for the Prevention of Explosion and 
Fire on Motor Yachts, recently made 
the following report to insurance com- 
panies: “I found the Herreshoff yard in 
perfect order, in fact, the best kept and 
cleanest plant | have ever had the pleas- 
ure of inspecting. . . . The yacht stor- 
age plant, to which has just been added 
a new all-steel shed, is swept abso- 
lutely clean. Also, buckets of sand are 
hung from the beams overhead, along- 
side the yachts, so that a man work- 
ing ona boat can . . . at the least fire 
. . « pull the bucket up to him with- 
out delay, or, if a fire occurs outside the 
yacht while working on the bottom, 
the pail is within easy reach. . . . As 
Underwriters, | think if you were to go 
through the Herreshoff plant it would 
give you the same satisfaction that it 
did me. . . . For Winter Yacht Stor- 
age, | consider it one of the best risks 
we have. 





A Complete Service—Reasonable Rates 


Yacht-Drome rates are based on floor area occupied, i.e., O.A.L. (including bowsprit or pulpit 


unless removed) x max. beam x $.20 for power yachts (or $.24 for sail and auxiliary yachts). 


Write for illustrated booklet, “When Winter Comes”, describing Herreshoff Winter-Service. 





HERRESHOFF MANUFACTURING CO., BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 
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Are your topsides white? Or are they 
faded and gray? 


M™ a craft which you see right now with glisten- 
ing white topsides owes her beauty and resistance 
to wear, fuel-fumes and harbor gases to VALSPAR 
TOPSIDE WHITES — whites that 
stay white! 





For your boat: 
VALSPAR MARINE SPAR 
VALSPAR YACHT FINISHES 


* Keep your boat in commis- 
sion all through Fall. Freshen 
her up with a coat of VALSPAR 





Topside White (gloss — semi- 


gloss—flat) that will serve the 
For your home: 
SUPER VALSPAR 


winter through in case you 
VALSPAR PAINTS 











head South. Touch up your 


bright work too. Use VALSPAR Marine Spar—tested 
and proved in the waters of the world. 


* Ask your dealer now, about VALSPAR Yacht Finishes. 
Write for comprehensive 24-page book, VALSPAR YOUR 
BOAT, which gives specific ad- 


‘ A LS P a R vice on all matters of boat 


painting. No obligation. 





VALENTINE & COMPANY 
Paint Makers for 105 Years 
Bie nich th ‘Boiling 386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 

“Water, wads Simons? asi 


The Valspar Corporation, Ltd., Toronto 





BOTTOM PAINTS e TOPSIDE PAINTS 
DECK PAINTS e VARNISHES © CABIN ENAMELS 
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she floated to her original marks. One of the owners of the yacht was in 
attendance when she was sighted and to him, as well as those engayed 
professionally in the work, it was evident that the L and L; marks put on 
in Germany were well clear of the water level and, therefore, not in the 
same plane as the midship marks. In making this statement of facts, I wish 
to make it clear that I am in no way questioning, nor am I concerned With, 
what was.done in Germany; but in justice to the Yacht Racing Association 
of Great Britain and to Lalage’s builders, I feel strongly that the truth of 
the matter should be given full publicity. 

It is indeed good news to hear that Richard J. Reynolds’ Stephens-de- 
signed Elizabeth McCaw is to take part in the Fastnet Cup Race. In view 
of the past successes of American craft in this event, it would have been a 
case of “Hamlet, without the Prince of Denmark” had it not been for her 
welcome visit. Deep sea racing men owe so much to Olin and Rod Stephens 
that, although they cannot be with us in person, we shall have the next 
best thing—a yacht of their creation taking part in the R. O. R. C’s premier 
event. 

M. HeEckKsTALL-SmiTH 


Comet Class News 


VERYTHING is set for the sailing of the Comet Class National Cham- 
pionship on September 11th-12th on Raritan Bay. The Raritan Y.C., 
Perth Amboy, N. J., winner last year, is host this year and the commodious 
clubhouse is being prepared to take care of visiting crews and will be the 
center of activity over the week-end. 


+ + + 


Comets sailed in the two-day regatta of the Miles River Yacht Club, St. 
Michaels, Md., over the week-end, August 6th-7th, sixteen boats taking 
part in the racing. Sassy Too, of Washington, again cleaned up. She is a 
new boat this year, owned by D. Verner Smythe. 


+ + + 


A new Comet fleet on Great South Bay has been granted a charter, head- 
quarters being Bay Shore, Long Island. 


pe 


“All quiet on the Potomac” — perhaps, but not with the lads in the 
Comet fleet. Their fleet of 15 boats swung into action on May 2nd and 


- during the month they ran off eight point score races over their 414-mile 


course. 

After a winter’s work in producing new boats it must be sweet music to 
Verner Smythe, in his Sassy Too, with 16101 points, to be leading the pack 
and R. C. Cruit, in his So Big, runner up with 153134 points. 

In the 1936 season the Potomac River Fleet headed the list in the Asso- 
ciation Point Score Racing program, running off 16 races. 


a See 


The Maumee River Fleet, No. 15, has elected new officers as follows: 
Fleet captain, Lamson Rheinfrank; fleet secretary, Crosby Keller; fleet 
treasurer, O. C. Foster; fleet measurer, Fritz Bell. 

This fleet reports a present total of fifteen boats and that it is probable 
that there will be three or four new boats before the close of the season. 


oe ae 


On July 31st and August Ist, the Cleveland Yachting Club held a three- 
race open regatta. Nine Comets from Lorain, Ohio, came down to make 4 
total of twenty entries. Chip II, No. 545, sailed by Roger Doane of Lorain, 
won the Krause Memorial Trophy i in this series. This trophy is in memory 
of one of the first yachtsmen in Cleveland and will be raced for annually by 
the Comets in the Cleveland Mid-Summer Regatta. Skookums, No. 388, 
owned by the Larsen brothers, of Cleveland, placed second. Considerable 
inter-fleet rivalry has been built up by the Rocky River and Lorain fleets 
and the racing has been keen. 

+ + + 


On July 31st, the Comet Class Yacht Racing Association gave a party at 
the waterfront home of Mr. and Mrs. W. Burton Piersol, Oxford, Md., in 
honor of Mrs. Elliot Wheeler, Fleet Captain of the Talbot Fleet. Mrs. 
Wheeler presented her Gaetina Bowl to the Chesapeake Bay Yacht Club 
as a perpetual trophy to be raced for annually by the Comet Class sloops, 
and the new Panola Trophy to the Tred Avon Yacht Club as a perpetual 
trophy for the Comet Class series at the annual Oxford regatta. 

The Talbot fleet has three new Comets. The fleet championship was 
won by a thirteen-year-old skipper, Reeves C. Hicks, sailing a Comet for 
the first year. Runner up was J. Ramsey Speer, Jr. 
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*Wherever 


you cruise... 


you'll find a 
Matthews” 
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44 MOJ oO” 
Owner—G.S.MciINTOSH 
of 
Cleveland and New York 


This 46’ Sedan is one 
of the favorite models 
for cruising and off- 
shore fishing. Power- 
ed with twin Chrysler 
Majestics with 2:1 
reduction gears, she 
does better than 22 
miles per hour. Sleeps 
4or6in owner’s party 
and has crew quarters 
for two. An ideal 
model for southern 
use this winter. 


CONSIDER THE HULL... 


No other stock cruiser hull in America has behind it the years of 
constant development embodied in a Matthews. Very slight changes have 
been made since its inception. Extra weight and additional strengthening 
have been added until today it is acknowledged the huskiest and most com- 


fortable riding stock hull afloat. Its sheer beauty is admired everywhere. 


Imitators have sprung up during the years attempting to duplicate this 


famous hull but they always found the public prefers the original. 


Observe any Matthews under way and you'll see what really level riding 
means. You'll see no “squatting at the tail” nor “heavy nose” running 


with several people aboard. 


Due to this long period of scientific development you get the greatest 
possible efficiency in miles per gallon with the utmost comfort. There 


is no substitution for weight in attaining comfort in rough going. 


In your next cruiser, consider the hull. It alone determines your com- 


fort, safety and complete satisfaction mile after mile. 


rHne MATTHEWS co. 


314 BAY SIDE . . . PORT CLINTON, OHIO 





AMERICA’S FINEST CRUISERS 
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White Cloud, designed by Sparkman & Stephens, Inc.; M. ROSENFELD 
built by M. M. Davis & Sons for George A. Whiting 


That means Fastened with 
Everdur Silicon Bronze 


O chance of rusted-out bolts or screws in this ship. 
They’re made of Everdur. So is White Cloud’s rudder 
post; her propeller shaft is Tobin Bronze. 

Specified by naval architects and used by the nation’s fore- 
most boat builders, Everdur is a non-rust Anaconda metal 
that has the strength of steel. That’s why you'll find, in ships 
on all the seven seas, fittings and fastenings of every de- 
sctiption made from Everdur Silicon Bronze. 37372 





“‘Everdur” is a trade-mark of The American 
Brass Company, registered in the U. S. Pat. Off. 


Anaconda 
wie Cooper & Prats 


THE AMERICAN BRASS CO., General Offices: Waterbury, Conn. 
Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities 
In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ontario 


Tobin Bronze has been the fa- 
vored shaft of boat-wise men 
since 1885. The genuine bears 
the marking shown above. The 
outlined propeller identifies rod 
especially made for boat shafting. 
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NEWS FRO HTING CENTERS 
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Lake Ontario Notes 


By CHARLES F. COLE 


LOT of water has passed under Lake Ontario sailing craft in the last 
month — which is by way of saying that international and interclub 
regattas have kept Corinthians in these parts humping. 

Before reviewing the month’s activities, however, permit your corre- 
spondent to report the glad news that Canada has let it be known, through 
the Royal Canadian Yacht Club in Toronto, that it will challenge next 
year for the famed Canada’s Cup now in the possession of the Rochester 
Yacht Club. 

In fresh water sailing, the Canada’s Cup is comparable to the America’s 
Cup competition on salt water. The last races were in 1934 when former 
Commodore Wilmot V. Castle successfully defended the cup for America 
in the Rochester Yacht Club defender Conewago. 

Four or five Royal Canadian members have offered to finance a new 
boat for the challenge, with the provision that the craft chosen be of a type 
that can be converted after the races into a comfortable cruising yacht, 
Among designs suggested are the New York ‘‘32’s,”’ of which Rochester has 
one, owned by Bill Barrows. The deed of gift is elastic enough, it is claimed, 
to permit racing in such craft. Then again, Eight-Metres, in which the 
races have been sailed for many years, may be agreed upon, or Ten-Metre 
sloops, of which Rochester possesses one, bought this year by Bert Sharp, 
Whatever class is eventually decided upon is relatively unimportant. The 
important point is that the historic contests will be resumed, a matter of 
gratification to yachting enthusiasts in these waters. 


+ + + 


Now for the résumé of the month’s sailing events: Canada, with its 
Aphrodite, of the Royal Canadian Y.C., took the George Cup for Lake 
Ontario Six-Metre championship from the United States in a meet at 
Youngstown, with Mist, of the Olcott Y.C. as defending boat. Bobby Barr, 
of Toronto, skippered the challenger to three straight wins off Olcott in 
light weather that favored his ship. Don Cothron, at Mist’s tiller, provided 
plenty of opposition and there were some rousing skirmishes. The George 
Cup was won last year by Art Harrison’s Erne, of Olcott. 


+ + + 


At Nine Mile Point Yacht Club, the month’s biggest event was the 
Upstate New York Snipe Class championship regatta, a two-day affair 
with craft from six clubs entered. 

Onondaga Yacht Club won the fleet title with a total of 49 points; 
Olcott Y.C. was second with 43; Nine Mile Point, third, with 37. Individual 
honors went to Bob Hart’s Hoyden, Jr., of Crescent, with two third places 
and one second. Bob Hedley’s Yankee, of Olcott, finished first in all three 
races, but was disqualified in the opening fracas. Second high score was 
won by Sis Too, of Onondaga. 

Later, the Pointers were hosts to the Canandaigua Y.C. fleet, and suc- 
ceeded in winning the Doyle Trophy for annual competition between the 
two clubs in a week-end race series. Both regattas, incidentally, began with 
listless weather and ended in fierce storms that brought havoc to several 
craft. 

+ +e 


Bow Lines: Among the Rochester sailors who saw Endeavour II’s rout 
by Ranger in the America’s Cup races were Rooney Castle, Ritter Shum- 
way, George Ford and Karl Bechtold. . . . Commodore Edward J. Doyle 
of the R.Y.C. won the Star fleet eliminations to decide the club’s entry @ 
the International Star Class Yacht Racing Association championship, 02 — 
Manhasset Bay, in a hotly contested series of races. Johnny Heinrich gave — 
the commodore a stiff brush for top honors. . . . The objective of Star | 
skippers at this writing is the Twelfth District Regatta on Lake Cayug& | 
. . . Another big date on the calendar was the Central New York Yacht | 
Racing Association Regatta, on Oneida Lake. . . . Several R.YS. q 
dinghies took part in a 30-mile cruise to Sodus Bay recently, with Ritter © 
Shumway’s schooner, Spindrift, acting as mother ship. It was well she went 
along, for the tiny “‘dinks” ran into some nasty weather. . . . Rumor hath 
it that a group of Rochester Eight-Metre devotees will acquire Quest, 
owned by Dr. A. L. Morgan, of the R.C.Y.C., to provide competition for 
John Van Voorhis’ Cayuga, the only “Eight”? now remaining in 
Rochester basin. — 

















PRESCOTT WILSO 


Incorporated 


acht. Sailmahers 


2 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY j 


TELEPHONE: BOWLING GREEN 99-9062 





‘caste Winners” 


Outstanding in a year of un- 
usual yachting competition, is 
© the increased importance played 
by new types of sails on J-Class 


cutters. 


* We have made sixteen of the 
twenty-three sails cut this year 
for Ranger, Yankee and Rain- 
bow, including the now-famous 
Rayon quad-genoa and the 
: largest parachute, used 
ly by Ranger during 
’s Cup Races. 
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CRUISER Champion “DANELL” Another DAWN Achievement 





Line after the 1937 season has passed, followers of 
cruiser racing will remember the brilliant perform- 
ance of “Danell,” Daniel F. B. Hickey’s DAWN 52, in 
winning the A.P.B.A. Motor Yacht Trophy, emblem- 
atic of the cruiser championship of Long Island Sound. 


e No stranger to tough competition* is Mr. Hickey, 
who has captured the trophy three times previously 
with his former “Danell,” a 45-foot DAWN. And no 
strangers to a wide variety of exacting requirements 
of discriminating owners are today’s DAWN Yachts, 
the new “Danell” included. 


@ Built over standardized moulds at a most mod- 
erate cost, DAWNS are practically custom-constructed 
craft with interiors individually planned to suit the 
owner’s requirements — husky for offshore cruising 
and fishing, speedy for commuting and going places, 
roomy and luxurious, for long vacations afloat. 
Built in 45, 48, 50, 52, 55 and 60 foot lengths. 


Gasoline or Diesel power, at owner’s option. 


WRITE FOR BROCHURE 





DAWN CRUISERS, INc. 


Clason Point, New York City 
Phone WEstchester 7-7000 











*In this exacting, “time controlled” 28th Annual N.Y.A.C. Block Island Race from Execution Light down Long 
Island Sound, eight points had to be passed at specified times by the contestants, whose watches and clocks were 
covered. “Danell” was off at only three points and at each of these by a fraction of a minute! In her run of 104 nauti- 
cal miles she was off only nineteen and three-tenths seconds — a remarkable tribute to skipper, engines and boat, 








West Coast Bubbles 
By WALDO DRAKE 


W. ROHL, past commodore of the Newport Harbor Yacht Club, is 
* |. donor of a new perpetual trophy for an annual cruising race for the 
circumnavigation of the eight Channel Islands off the Southern California 
coast. The deed of gift stipulates that the race shall be sailed in August and, 
because of the short time for preparation, the initial sailing of the event 
will be in August, 1938. The Los Angeles Y. C. is custodian of the trophy. 
The 360-mile course will include a 117-mile beat from San Pedro to and 
around Richardson Rock, off Point Conception, thence a run south and 
eastward around the islands to and around Pyramid Head, San Clemente 
Island, and home to San Pedro. Entries will be restricted to cruising boats 
with a minimum water line length of forty feet and equipped with auxiliary 
power. 
+ + + 


Raymond Paige’s Eight-Metre Prelude was first to finish and winner on 
corrected time of the thirty-third renewal of the Times Cup Race off San 
Pedro, on July 24th. 

In 3 hours 35 minutes, Prelude led a record fleet of sixteen sloops over the 
20-mile windward-leeward course, from San Pedro to Point Vicente and 
return. Second honors went to William Slater’s Six-Metre Lanai, and third 
to Russell Simmons’ “Six” Ay-Ay-Ay. 

The companion Nordlinger Trophy race, sailed the following day over 
the 50-mile San Pedro-Point Vicente-Catalina triangle, was won by Wil- 
liam Shepherd’s converted “‘Six’”’ Naiad. Two ‘‘Eights,’”’ William A. Bar- 
tholomae, Jr.’s, Yucca, and Prelude, were first to finish in that order in 7 
hours 14 minutes, Prelude being a scant two seconds astern. Naiad saved 
her time by a wide margin. 

+ + + 


The initial sailing of the 130-mile race around San Clemente Island for 
the new Avatar Challenge Cup, held on the same week-end, was won by 
Donald Ayres’ newly-acquired sloop Branta. The Class M sloop Avatar, 
owned by the donors, John and James McNabb, as the scratch entry, 
toured the course in the fast time of 20 hours 41 minutes. Second place on 


corrected time was won by William L. Stewart, Jr.’s, schooner Santana 
and third by James Flood’s yawl Dorade. 


+ + + 


Young Gar Wood, Jr., dominated the fifth annual Gold Cup outboard 
regatta at the Long Beach marine stadium, on July 25th, by taking three 
trophies for first place, and one second honor trophy out of the four classes 
he entered. 

Wood took first honors in the Class A hydroplanes, followed by Bill 
Larzelere, of San Francisco, and Bill Withington, of Pasadena. He won 
every heat in the Class B hydroplanes, with Withington second and Tom 
Dudley, Santa Barbara, third, and triumphed again in the Class C racing 
runabouts, an event in which he was trailed by Fred Dodd, Jr., of Fresno, 
and Bob Watkins, Class C defender, of Hoquiam, Wash. In the “C” 
hydroplanes, he was nosed out of first honors by Watkins, with Ward 
Angilley, 1936 champion, of Marysville, third. 

There were seventy-one starters in the fifteen contests. Not a single 1936 
defender repeated. 


+ + + 


Arthur Macrate, Jr., of Long Beach, is the new Pacific Coast Blue Star 
champion, as a result of his consistent handling of Zoa in the three-race 
series off Long Beach, which ended August Ist. Zoa turned in a total of 42 
points, against 38 apiece for two former international champions, Harland 
F. Beardslee’s By-C, of Newport Harbor, and Glenn Waterhouse’s Three 
Star Too, of San Francisco Bay. Beardslee, who won the two previous West 
Coast Blue Star competitions, was awarded second place on performance. 


+ + + 


In Santa Barbara’s annual Semana Nautica, in July, Harland F. Beards- 
lee took two out of three races, again winning the Santa Barbara Lipton 
Trophy, with a total of 6414 points. Macrate took second honors, with 55 
points, and Sandy Mackay’s Pasha, of Newport Harbor, sailed by Myron 
Lehman, third, with 54. 

Of the other main events of Santa Barbara’s race week, Hamilton Green 
ough’s little schooner Wanderlure II won the 100-mile cruising race aroun! 
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INSURED BY CHUBB &SON - 





das years of experience in handling yacht losses, together with a practical 
knowledge of yachting, have established a common interest between yacht 
owners and ourselves. Yachtsmen who hold our policies have the feeling of 
security that good protection affords ... the knowledge that they are insured 
in a company that is working.in their particular interest and welfare. 





Our policies are backed by forty years 
experience in owning and insuring yachts. 


( HUB B&so 
} 90 eS Street - New York, N.Y. - ate 
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Send for this free booklet “Propeller Efficiency.” 
It will tell you why Hyde Propellers often increase 
the speed of a boat and always get home safely. 


Sy} "y 
oe 


we cee 
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.. . and with this exchange 
they part in mutual respect 
...each for the other’s 
wisdom. 





Hyde Propellers are the accepted stand- 
ard of wheels for boats of every size, in 
every service. You find them on tiny 
skiffs that flit about in quiet inland 
waters, on mighty liners with courses 
charted through the seven seas, on 
river tugs, on fishing smacks and on 
the roaring racer whose only bent is 
speed. 


Hyde Bronze is tough and stiff... 
Hyde Wheels are safe and efficient. 
They hold their pitch and will not 
shatter from impact. A Hyde Wheel 
will always get you safely home. 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY, Bath, Maine 


Member of Marine Propeller Manufacturers Ass’n 


HYDE 


PROPELLERS 


Dealers everywhere carry ample stocks 
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Anacapa Island in 28 hours. The San Francisco schooner Samarang was the 
only other boat to finish. The Moon Trophy, for junior skippers, was cap. 
tured by Wallie Cram, in Silver Moon, with Dale Eckrote’s Moon Milling 
second. 

a ae 


After being out of his element for several years, Vice Commodore Shirley 
Meserve, of the Newport Harbor Yacht Club, has returned to the boat 
owning circle by purchasing Alvina, a new 53-foot Elco cruiser. 

Another South Coast lawyer who has returned to the sea is Philip Swaf- 
field, of Long Beach. He is the new owner of the 47-foot Fellows & Stewart- 
built cruiser Celia, handsome sister ship to Gene Markey’s Melinda. 


Florida Trade Winds 


By VIVYAN HALL «. 


HE big summer event on Florida’s west coast is Pass-a-Grille’s annual 

Fourth of July regatta. Over 120 sail and power boats from the §t. 
Petersburg, Tampa, Big Bayou, Clearwater, and Passagrille Yacht Clubs, 
with additional unattached entries from Sarasota, gathered for the three- 
day program. Starting with cruising races from Tampa and St. Petersburg 
on Friday night, in which Sun Beau, owned by H. Cawthon, and Suzanna, 
owned by I. Linebaugh, both from Tampa, carried off the honors, Commo- 
dores George Chase and Lou McMasters kept things humping with races 
and fish roasts until Monday night. Winners were Yellow Jacket, Verne 
Anderson; Jack, I. Rowe; Wee One, 8. Gandy; Coot, B. Blood; Gulf, Homer 
Livingston; Rambler, H. Parke; Dolphin, Del Jordan; No. 1221, Guy Rob- 
erts. 

- > + 


Not to be outdone by the rest of the angling world, Panama City, Port 
St. Joe, Destin, and Fort Walton combined to form the Northwest Florida 
Gulf Coast Anglers Club and held their first fishing rodeo the week of July 
23rd. 


+ + + 


The winner of the Pensacola Yacht Club’s annual cruising race to Fort 
Walton was Lurline, J. C. Pace, with Max L. Bear’s Maxine second and 
C. Watson’s Annie W. third. The first prize in the special speed class went 
to Mary Girl, owned by Captain Schroeder, of Birmingham, Alabama. 


+ + + 


The Dixie Division of the American Canoe Association is certainly doing 
things, with the Seminole Yacht and Canoe Club of Jacksonville as its 
backbone. The encampment and regatta of the division were held at 
Camp Wicoma, on Crystal Lake, over the Fourth of July week-end, cli- 
maxing in the sailing championship for the Class C canoes. Commodore 
Mallinson, with his Samoset, was high man and Norman Greig second with 
Massassoit. A full program of paddling events, swimming, tilting, and 
ladies’ races kept everybody on the go. It was interesting that the single 
paddlers reached an official speed of five knots while the double teams got 
up to six knots. 

+ + + 


Interest is being focused on the waterway opportunities offered by the 
canal system which now drains into Lake Okeechobee from the north and 
out to the south. These canals, state managed, run into the ocean at Palm 
Beach, Fort Lauderdale and Miami, and with but little work of cleaning 
and clearing out a few shoals would give an inland cruising district area 
similar to the famous Norfolk Broads in England. 


+ + + 


Winners in the July Fourth regatta at Miami, sponsored by the Amer'- 
can Legion and the Miami Yacht Club, were: Moths, Tommy Stokes; 
Development Class, Jack Price; Crickets, Ralph Ryder; Snipes, Bob 
Stewart; Class X dinghies, Vivyan Hall; Ladies’ race, Ruth Mathers. 


+ + + 


Florida, which up to two years ago had only one U. 8. Coast Guard life 
saving station to serve its entire 1350 miles of sea coast, is beginning to Te 
ceive recognition from the Treasury Department. A station has recently 
been opened at Palm Beach and one is under construction at Fort Pierce. 
It is expected that others will soon be built at Pass-a-Grille on Tamp# 
Bay, at St. Augustine, and at Miami. While the Coast Guard Air Stations 
at St. Petersburg and Coconut Grove have been of immeasurable value 2 
rescue work and spreading hurricane warnings, the life saving stations at 
badly needed. 
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eAccommodations consist of three 
double staterooms and two bath- 
rooms, with a large dining and 
living room in the deckhouse. Ex- 
ceptional quarters are provided for 
a crew of three. Power is supplied 
by two six-cylinder Diesel motors, 
giving a speed of 13 miles per hour. 








61-FOOT DIESEL CRUISER 


E mbodying sea-going qualities, 


economical operation and 
speed with all the comforts of 
the famous Mathis Houseboat. 


MATHIS YACHT BUILDING CO. 


Camden, New Jersey 
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Another GREBE Triumph 
NANCY ANN III, a new 62-foot twin-screw Diesel powered 
cruiser built for Mr. Robert S. Mikesell of Toledo, Ohio 

































































The new 62-foot Diesel powered cruiser is a triumph of modern 
yacht design and construction embodying many unusual and de- 
sirable features. 


This new cruiser provides unusually comfortable accommodations in 
a trim seagoing hull. She has three double staterooms, tile bath, full 
width tile galley, spacious deckhouse, saloon beautifully finished in 
walnut, ae spacious full-width decks, and crew's quarters for- 
ward complete with separate toilet and shower. 


Construction throughout is of the very highest type, fully salt water 
equipped, with white oak keel and frames, mahogany’ planking, 
bronze fastened. Equipment is complete including separate electric 
ote ben electric pumps, hot and cold water pressure system, 
windlass, Bendix controls, and many other modern devices for com- 
fort, safety and convenience. Speeds from 14-17 miles per hour. 
Be sure to investigate these remarkable Grebe cruisers. Write or wire 
for information. 


HENRY C.GREBE €-CO, 


INTC. 


400 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
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Detroit River and Lake Erie News 


By WALTER X. BRENNAN 


ACHTSMEN here are in the midst of the busiest season on record ag 
they wade through the heavy schedules of August and wind up with 
the closing regattas in early September. There have been the sailing cham- 
pionships at Rocky River, the Inter-Lake regatta at Put-In-Bay, the com- 
bined Vermilion Centennial and South Shore regatta, thecombined Bayview 
and Crescent Sail Yacht Club regattas (the wind failed for the B. Y. ©, 
regatta so the R. C. gave the flags away on Crescent’s event), Detroit 
Boat Club’s regatta and then the big power boat regatta at the D. Y. ©, 
on Labor Day week-end. 
This month will see the wind up of the season at Detroit with the 
D. Y. C. Sweepstakes on September 11th and the Bayview night race on 


September 18th. 
+ + + 


The Gold Cup regatta, at Detroit, is the biggest boat race in the country 
this year. The program will get under way on Thursday night with a 
Venetian Night celebration on the D. Y. C. docks. On Saturday, the Gold 
Cup Committee will take over the program for a three-day session. 


+ + + 


Tommy Fisher, with the Six-Metre Challenge, which he acquired during 
the winter, put on the outstanding performance at the I. L. Y. A. regatta, 
leading the fleet of six boats by a mile or so each day. R. M. Stecker’s 
Class R Puffin, which has been just a good boat up to this year, won handily 
in the fleet of ten. Puffin also won the C. Y. C. championship series which 
was completed August Ist. 

Other winners were: Tywenty-two-Square-Metre Class, Spray, Clare 
Jacobs, G. P. Y. C.; L Class, West Wind, Bob Foster, 8. S. C.; Star Class, 
Toglenda, Frank Rogers, L. Y. C.; K Class, Malolo, Bill Miller, T. Y. C.; 
CK Class, R. H. Ross, E. B. C.; CS Class, Louis Layton, E. B. C.; Yawl 
Class, Gray Dawn, Carl Kahlman, T. Y. C.; Snipe Class, Wasp, Don 
Kemeny, C. S. Y. C.; Comet Class, Chip II, Roger Doane, L. Y. C.; 
Matthews Sailers, Avvy, Henry Stense, P. C. Y. C.; Cabin Cat Class, 
Albatross, Robert Larson, C. Y. C.; Schooner-Ketch Class, Squall, Fred 
Meno, Jr., D. Y. C.; I. L. 8S. Class, Eleanor IJ, Warren Masten, S. 8. C. 

While 160 entries were filed at the opening of the regatta, only 137 
starters went across the line in the first race, probably due to the rain squall 
which swept the course before the start. Nevertheless, the starters set a new 
record in the event. A check of all types of boats in the harbor during the 
regatta showed over 500 at one time. It is estimated that a hundred more 
were in for a part of the four-day event. 


+ + + 


The Detroit Boat club regatta, on August 21st, brought back. the social 
color of the pre-depression era. Following luncheon on the lawn for the 
sailing crews after the races, a formal dance was held in the clubhouse for 
all who participated. Here the prizes were awarded. 


+ + + 


Interest continues to increase in the Twenty-two-Square-Metre Class. 
Three fine boats have been added to the Detroit fleet in the past year and 
two to the Gull Lake fleet. Swede, one of the best at Detroit, was sold 
recently to Al Grundy by Herb Woodall just before he left for Europe. 
Although Woodall did not commit himself, local skippers expect that he 
will make a check of the Swedish “‘22’s” before he returns. 


+ + + 


Ralph Hayward, of Gull Lake, recently took delivery on what is said 
to be the largest ‘‘22” ever built. She measures 43 feet over all, which is 4 
lot of boat to be driven by a little over 220 square feet of sail. In trials, 
the yacht has been up with the best on the lake. 


+ + + 


The National Park Service has taken over the Perry Monument at 
Put-In-Bay and is planning a formal acceptance of the 365-foot shaft in 
September. Yachtsmen are planning a cruise from several ports to the 
Bay for the occasion. The date has not yet been set. 


+ + + 


The best story to come out of the I. L. Y. A. regatta has to do with the 
crew of a power cruiser who were out looking for some anchored floats in 
a noyelty race. The floats were numbered and placed at a charted 
location. After the start, the race committee noticed one of the contestants 
in dangerous water, apparently i in trouble. A closer inspection revealed the 
entire crew of the boat trying to get a Government spar, marking a shoal, 
aboard their craft. The spar carried the number which they were looking 
for. 
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OM the English yachting magazine,‘ Motor 
Boat,’ comes dramatic evidence of Kermath 
reliability—the report of three Holland built steel 
‘cruisers being accorded sweeping honors in the 
recent International 
Cruise to Paris. These 
three boats were selected 
for special awards and 
mention—and all three 
were Kermath powered! 


One of them—the 
Zenith—won the Auto- 
mobile Club de France 
Cup awarded for main- 
tenance of greatest regu- 
larity of running. 

Is it any wonder that, 
with such a reputation 
long established and consistently repeated, boats 
built by Nic. Kieken of Warmond, Holland, 
should be anything else but Kermath powered? 
Economy of operation plus low first cost com- 
bined with rugged, time-proved efficiency make 
Kermath first choice in popularity at home and 
abroad! Kermath offers you the world’s largest 
selection of horse-power ratings and power 
plants—Diesel and gasoline. Completely described 
in a 60-page marine catalog sent free on request. 


KERMATH MFG. COMPANY 
5898 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





The Sea Queen “'six’’ is an 80 b. pb. medium 
and 102 b. p. bigh speed motor of exceptional 












The Kermath Diesel 6-288 is a six cylinder, 
84 b. pb. medium duty motor—offers remark- 
compactness. able power smoothness. 





KenMata POWER WINS AGAIN- 


scoring high Curopean honoes 


in the 


INTERNATIONAL CRUISE TO PARIS 


Cis? The %. ft. motor yacht, Chantereve, 
owned by M. R. Malard of the Yacht Club 
Francais, is powered with twin 113 b. p. 
Kermath Diesels. 
4 
(Left) Le Rayol #s 2 51 footer with twin 
Kermath Sea Queen 80 h. p. sixes, owned by 
M. R. Petit of the Brussels Royal Yacht Club, 
° 
Zenith (below) is owned by M. H. W. Nijman 


of the Royal Netherlands Yacht Club, It is a 
64 footer with twin 84 h. p. Kermath Diesels. 





* The Kermath Manufacturing Company is deeply indebted to ‘‘Motor 
Boat’ of England for the information and photographs on the three 
Dutch built motor boats appearing in this advertisement. 


ree RMA’ HORSEPOWER 
CYLINDERS GASOLINE AND 


DIESELENGINES 
A Kermath Always Runs 


The Kermath Sea King six cylinder, 120-150 
h. p. medium and high speed motor is ideal 
for dependability and economy. 
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\MMEDIATE STOCK DELIVERY - 








PISTON FINISH 
SHAFTING + RODS 
BOLTS * WASHERS 
SCREWS * LAG 
AND HANGER 
SCREWS + MACHINE 


SCREWS AND NUTS 
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BRASS: COPPER 
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MEMBER COPPER’ BRASS RESEARCH ASSN. 
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BRASS BRONTE 
COPPER 


IN ALL SHAPES & FORMS 


LARGEST STOCK ON THE 
ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
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Sound Waves 


By LEE SCUPPERS 


DRIAN ISELIN, twice world champion of the Star Class, qualified 

to defend the title he won with Ace last year at Rochester, by topping 

the Western Long Island Sound fleet’s elimination series. The old master 

had to overcome serious competition from the younger element, notably 

Stan Ogilvy, but his knack of always going to the right places on fluky 
days served him in good stead. 

Furthermore, he had to wade through as many as 37 opponents to win 
one race. Thirty-eight starters in a fleet elimination event must be some 
sort of a record. Here is something for the Star Class moguls to study at 
their meeting at Manhasset Bay this month while the world championship 
series is in progress. 

Western Long.Island Sound, with nearly 40 boats racing in its elimina- 
tions, is entitled to as much representation in the international event as the 
Hohokus Pond fleet, which musters five starters on pleasant days. In other 
words, one boat. Obviously this system of determining representation in 
the internationals is no longer fair. And it also tends to make the interna- 
tional fleet unwieldy. Look at Rochester last year. There is some sentiment 
for a rule requiring champions of small fleets to engage in regional elimina- 
tions and thus weed out a number of boats that otherwise would only be 


cluttering up the course. 
+ + + 


The Pequot Yacht Club’s fleet of Stars is not large, but there is no deny- 
ing its high caliber. In the Central Long Island Sound elimination series, 
the Pequot boats finished one, two, three. Charley Stetson and his older 
brother, Bill, sailed Windward into first place. Johnny Arms, with Andiamo 
IV, and Johnny Abberly, with Rhythm, completed the Pequot sweep. 
Because brother Bill expects to be tied up at business at the time of the 
internationals, Charley will have Johnny Arms as his crew. 

Incidentally, a few days after he cinched the fleet eliminations in a Star 
boat, young Stetson sailed an Atlantic One-Design knockabout in the 
Sound junior championship series and won that, too. The Stetson boys, by 
the way, do not inherit their love for yachting from their father. The day 
that Charley won the junior title for the second year in a row, his father 
went up to Goshen, N. Y., to see the trotters and pacers pull their little 
sulkies around the track. 


Still on the subject of Stars. Did you notice who won the eliminations on 
Great South Bay? Horace Havemeyer, who used to sail a Twelve-Metre 
yacht over on the Sound. That is a long jump down the scale, but Have- 
meyer seems to have negotiated it without difficulty. There is a story going 
the rounds that Havemeyer may take the lead in a movement that will 
result in three or four new “Twelves” being built here next spring. 

+ + + 


The Six-Metres, not content with their Scandinavian Gold Cup and 
Seawanhaka Challenge Cup activities, are planning a Six-Metre Class race 
week to begin after the other events are disposed of. The plan is to have 
six Western Long Island Sound clubs each conduct one race. The series 
will be open to all the foreign “Sixes” and all American yachts. Those 
promoting the idea expect to have at least sixteen starters. There hasn't 
been that many Six-Metres racing at once hereabouts in many 4a yeal. 

+ + + 


The Six-Metre trials that preceded the selection of the American 
defender for the Scandinavian Gold Cup were very keen indeed. There was 
excitement and tension enough for all hands before the series ended, 
with Lulu taking three races in a row from Rebel and Totem. 

Lulu is 21937 Sparkman & Stephens boat which already has done some 
important winning, 7.e., the Prince of Wales Trophy and the King Edward 
VII Cup in Bermuda. Rebel is a new creation of Billy Luders, whose sevet- 
year-old Totem is still very nimble. 

The trials were supposed to be sort of double-barreled. Besides determit- 
ing the Gold Cup defender, they were supposed to develop a defender for 
the Seawanhaka Challenge Cup in a match race against the Norwegial 
visitor. On that basis it was expected that Rebel would be selected because 
Lulu had honors enough; Corny Shields, who defended in 1935, was sailing 
Rebel and the Norwegians would not appreciate coming all this way 
race a seven-year-old boat with their new one. 

But the Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club had other ideas. Rebel 
Totem and Herman Whiton’s Light Scout were invited to participate m 4 
series of match races, the winner to take over the defense. The idea back 
of this had to do with the fact that the previous trials were fleet races and 
consequently offered little opportunity to determine match racing ability. 


+ + + 


Irish Pennants — Farming has claimed another veteran Long Island 
Sound yachtsman. J. W. C. (Joe) Bullard, of Pequot, has given up racilé 
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Yes, YOU CAN BUY A 1938 
CHRIS-CRAFT CHEAPER IN THE FALL 











The new 3l-ft. Chris-Craft Enclosed Cruiser has an unusually large deck- 
house which may be equipped with built-in dining nook at additional cost. 


Here’s a boat that embodies all the latest in marine design. Sleeping accom- 
modations are provided for 4 or 6. Write for special lower fall prices now. 


SAVE UP TO ‘1,000 


@ The new Chris-Craft fleet for 1938 is ready! You can make a substantial 
saving by buying your new boat now for fall delivery. The world’s most 
complete line of Utility Boats, Runabouts and Cruisers to select from 
. . . Wide options as to power plants and speeds. New streamlines .. . 
new floor plans and decorations . . . many improvements and refine- 
ments ... heavy . . . sturdy construction. This is an unprecedented 
opportunity to get the greatest value ever offered in the marine in- 
dustry. Production is limited, so don’t delay. See the nearest Chris-Craft 
dealer or write for our latest bulletins and special lower fall prices. 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION 


508 DETROIT ROAD e ALGONAC, MICHIGAN 


Direct Factory Branch - 221 Park Avenue, New York 
Chicago Display, 1200 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 
CHRIS.CRAFT CORPORATION, 508 Detroit Road, Algonac, Michigan 


Send fall prices to: Name 


Address, City and Stat 
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@ What's so fascinating? Well, 
Pil tell you, for I’ve tried it. 





















The first drink seemed rather 
surprising. It was so different, 
so richly distinctive. After a 
week with Bushmills, I decided 
it was the whiskey I'd be happy 
to settle down with. It has a 
rich, round body and it is so 


suey 
PRODUCED, ones soft and smooth. It is certainly 


the de luxe whiskey from 
Ireland. Taste it—enjoy it for 
about a week—and no matter 
how well-stocked your cellar 
may be—notice how often 
you'll forsake all other whis- 
keys when there’s a bottle of 


Bushmills around. 





ROBUST AS OLD RYE 
MELLOW AS OLD BOURBON 
TANGY AS OLD SCOTCH 


RLLOW 
YOUR GUIDE TO GOOD LIQUORS 
STALEY 


BUSHMILLS 


THE WHISKEY THAT HAS EVERYTHING 


WATIOWAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORP 
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his Atlantic and retired to the solitude of a farm in Vermont. ... A] 
Betts, taking a day off from crewing in the “Six” Rebel, shipped as spin- 
naker man on Jimmy Rousmaniere’s Atlantic. In the process of setting the 
kite, Betts fell overboard. He explained that the altitude got him. Crews 
work under the decks, not on them, in “Sixes”. . . . Rod Stephens is going 
to leave the afterguard of Ranger to toil in the engine room of Lulu in the 
Scandinavian Gold Cup races. . . . Too many long distance races too close 
together? Only eleven starters in the Fire Island race, thirteen in the New 
York A. C. race to Block Island and something less than that in Bayside’s 
auxiliary jaunt around Block Island and back. . . . Manhasset Bay is 
planning its club cruise for the Labor Day week-end. . . . Seymour Spald- 
ing, San Francisco Bay yachting skipper, watched some of the Six-Metre 
trials, took a look at the Cup races and then went over to Great South Bay 
to see how James Michael’s Roulette from his fleet was doing in the Corry 
Trophy series. 


Massachusetts Bay Flashes 
By ED EARLE 


ACHTING hit its meridian altitude with a record breaking Marble- 

head Race Week but the conventional September wind-up has an 
America’s Cup smack this year. The annual chowder races, the three-day 
Winthrop Labor Day interclub, the Jeffrey’s Ledge trek of the auxiliaries 
under the Boston Chapter of the Cruising Club of America, and champion- 
ship finals have taken on added flavor because of the Class J series, August 
28th-September 2nd, off Marblehead. Even the old town of Marblehead 
has declared an Old Home Week, which starts on the day Ranger, the two 
Endeavours, Yankee and Rainbow begin racing. 


+ + + 


The grey-hulled Class Q boat Robin, owned by Francis E. Waterman, 
won the Puritan Cup for the fourth time in the anaual regatta of the East- 
ern Yacht Club. Walter K. Shaw’s noted Class M ‘“‘white ghost” Andiamo 
stepped fast over the 30-mile triangle but failed to save her time by a scant 
six minutes over Robin perfectly sailed by ‘‘Dick”’ Thayer. The first 
light thrash up the wind was made to order for the “‘Q’s.’’ Robin won the 
cup twice as Nawn, under the ownership of Isaac Edmands, and the third 
time when she was acquired by Commodore Chandler Hovey, of the 
Eastern Yacht Club. 


+ + + 


One of the most satisfactory examples of re-rigging a Class M sloop asa 
yawl is the case of Valiant, owned by William T. Aldrich. Valiant was the 
first finisher in the New London-Marblehead race and has won a prize in 
practically every race or cruising run she has sailed. 


+ + + 


The presentation of the new Charles Francis Adams Trophy in the 
International Star Class was postponed at the recent dinner when Gerry 
Clark’s Sans Souci and Gifford Beal’s Maidie III tied for the week at 
Marblehead. 


+ + + 


There is a possibility that Marblehead Race Week has approached the 
saturation point but rather than hold two race weeks it has been suggested 
that more of the smaller boats sail in the morning and thus reduce the ten- 
sion on the race committee in the wholesale finishes at the inside line. 


+ + + 


A large entry list is expected for the sixteenth Jeffrey’s Ledge race for 
auxiliaries which starts Sunday, September 5th out of Manchester. The 
first boat will get under way at 8:00 a.m. and there will be no optional 
sailing of the course. This interesting search for the elusive needle off 
Cape Ann will be run under the colors of the Beston Station of the Cruising 
Club of America. A grand committee includes Chairman Albert Chambers, 
Commodore George A. Cutter, Rear-Commodore Albert T. Gould, William 
H. Coolidge, Jr., Schuyler Dillon, Joseph Guild, Parker Hatch, Everett 
Morss, Henry A. Morss, Jr., Alexander Moffat, C. B. Porter, Frank Vining 
Smith and Ralph B. Williams. 


ae ae = 


Walter Perry’s Twono, hailing from South Boston and one of the few 
Indian Class dories without a real Indian name, was awarded the Leonard 
Munn Fowle Memorial Bowl as the outstanding craft during Race Week. 
Walter and his brother Bob did a consistent stretch of sailing to gain the 
trophy put up in honor of the late Leonard M. Fowle, the outstanding 
yachting authority for years in Massachusetts Bay. 


+ + + 
Gerry Clark, son of Commodore Homer Clark of the Sandy Bay Yacht 
Club, became the first winner of the new Charles Francis Adams trophy 


when his’ Sans Souci defeated Gifford Beal’s Maidie III in the Race Week 
sail-off of the International Star Class. 
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keeps them under control... 


Ranger the greatest racing yacht of all time 
sails on famous Columbian Manila Cordage! 
She used it in the elimination trials. She used 
it in the cup races. She uses it now. 


It is significant that the major part of all her 
sailing ropes, the lines that do the active 
work, are Columbian. 


Columbian Cordage meets every test of the 
seamanship that keeps the Grand Old Mug 
safe on American shores. 


COLUMBIAN ROPE COMPANY 
AUBURN, “The Cordage City,” N. Y. 











- « - for Barbasol Faces” 


Are you getting birthday 
conscious? 

Do you feel a bit antique 
when in the presence of 
pretty young girls? 

Take confidence. It isn’t 
how old you are that counts, 
so muchas how old you look. 

It may not be your age so 
much as your shaving 
methods that make you 
look older than you are. 

That’s why thousands of 
men, discarding old meth- 
ods and switching to mod- 
ern Barbasol, are able to 
shave years away from their 
faces. Better still, start us- 
ing Barbasol young and 
stay young. 

For Barbasol is a cream. 





It contains none of those 
harsh alkalis that tighten 
and draw and dry out the 
skin, resulting in wrinkles 
and roughness. 

On the other hand, the 
soothing, refreshing ingre- 
dients which Barbasol con- 
tains leave your smoothly 
shaved jowls feeling softer 
and looking younger—a 
handsome Barbasol Face. 


Ask your druggist for a 
tube of Barbasol today. Try 
it for two solid weeks and 
see the wonderful improve- 
ment in your skin, the 
cleanness of your shaves. 
Large tube, 25¢; giant size, 


‘50¢; family jar, 75¢. Five 


Barbasol Blades for 15¢. 


Wo Brush — To lather—Tlo Rubin 
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: Chesapeake Bay Activity 


By TED HOSTER 


S THE St. Michaels Regatta has been covered elsewhere in this issue, 
suffice it to say here that this event was as successful as usual with 
more boats than ever before attending. Held the first week-end in August, 
it was and will remain this year the biggest motor boat event on the Bay, 
The St. Michaels week-end was closed by a race for the racing and cruis- 
ing divisions of the clubs on the Bay, held on Sunday from Tilghman’s 
Point, on the Miles River, to Baltimore Light, off Gibson Island. Sponsored 
by the Maryland Yacht Club, there were nineteen boats entered. The 
Six-Metre Mars, owned by Midshipman Remington of the Naval Academy, 
won in the racing division. Vamarie won in Class A of the cruising division; 
Gleam, owned by Leo Flannigan, of Gibson Island, in Class B, and Kelpie, 
owned by William L. Henderson, won in Class C and took the Jenkins 
Trophy for best corrected time in the whole fleet. 


+ + + 


Charles Henderson, of Gibson Island, has recently sold his schooner 
Sunshine to Nathaniel Waldron, of Orange, N. J. 

The yard formerly owned by Chance, in Annapolis, has recently been 
taken over by Nelson and Reid, Inc., of New York, the firm with which 
Charles D. Mower is associated. This yard is in a strategic position on the 
Bay and should be a successful venture. 


+ + + 


On Sunday, July 25th, the Gibson Island Yacht Squadron held its Rhode 
River to Gibson Island Race after a rendezvous on Saturday night. With a 
spanking breeze from the south’ard, the course was covered in record time 
but the results were not to be known, as it turned out, until the race com- 
mittee went into session at a later date to decide what to do about a 
mistake made in hoisting the flags five minutes before the time stated in the 
race conditions. As a result, some started with the flags and some waited, 
but the decision was that the time stated in the conditions had nothing to 
do with the start as the book states that the flags govern. However, the 
decision is one open to question. The final outcome was that Valkyrie, 
owned by P. W. Howard, was first in the racing division; Nirvana, C. F. 
Dockman, won in Class A and Narada in Class B of the cruising division. 
Migrant was first in Class C. 


From the Gulf of Maine 


By ELIZABETH COOPER 


ILLIAM D. STEVENS’ 45-foot ketch Mary Otis, of Bristol, Maine, 

left Portland Harbor on August 3rd on a cruise to Europe. On board, 
besides the owner, were the sailing master, Capt. William Sproul, captain 
of coasting schooners for over twenty years, and one guest, Gilbert P. 
Stearns, of New York. The Mary Otis was built last year by Harvey Gam- 
age, in South Bristol. Her hull is similar to that of the Aspinet, once used 
for lobstering, and she carries her engine and fuel tanks in the deep section 
amidships. She has a deckhouse built over the forward half of the cockpit. 
She is taking the Northern route to Plymouth, England, and will return via 
the West Indies to Florida. 


ee See 


Seven of the fleet of the Royal Nova Scotia Yacht Squadron went to 
Newport for the Cup races. Among them were Col. S. C. Oland’s 90-foot 
schooner Nomad, George Killiam’s schooner Kabob, and George Brister’s 
48-foot cutter Hawk. George Brister plans to take a 2500-mile cruise to 
New York, up the Hudson, through the Erie Canal, and through the Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence back to Halifax. 


ae aie 


To date there have been seventeen entries for the Monhegan Island race 
on August 28th. Harold White, Jr., has entered his cutter Spookie which 
finished third in Class B in the Gibson Island race. He is, at present, on & 
cruise to Halifax. William Tudor Gardiner wrote from Athens, Greece, 
to enter his schooner Golden Rose, and his son, Thomas Gardiner’s s0- 
called pinky Roaring Bull. Among the other entries are Robert W. Moore, 
Jr.’s, sloop Red Raider, Dr. G. B. Farnsworth’s schooner Sally II, Robert 
Hallowell Gardiner’s cutter Sequin, Dr. Roy R. Wheeler’s sloop Horizons, 
and William F. Swan’s cutter White Swan. 


+ + + 


At the end of July, Roger S. Strout and his wife brought their 37-foot 
ketch (one-time sloop) Igdrasil back to Portland, her port of call, after 4 
three-year cruise around the world. Designed and built by her owner, she 
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A Hurricane 
DAYTONA BEACH HAS NEVER EXPERIENCED ONE 


A new and up-to-date yacht basin and yard has been constructed at Daytona Beach just south of the 
City Dock and Yacht Club on the Halifax River. This is the finest and most up-to-date yard of its kind 
on the Atlantic Coast. We invite all yacht owners and Captains to visit us and inspect our facilities. 


1. A protected harbor covering fifteen acres of 7. Twenty small sheds for runabouts. 
water eight feet in depth and a hundred foot 
wide channel, eight feet deep leading directly 
west three hundred yards from the channel of 


8. A modern carpenter and boat building shop 
with loft and plenty of lockers. 


the Intercoastal Waterways to this protected 9. A large building for dry storage. 

harbor. 10. A Club House, part of which is for the use of 
2. There is over half a mile of free dock space. the boats’ officers and part for the crew, each 

These docks are ten feet wide, the outside containing clean and up-to-date showers and 

piles are high enough so the bow flare of the toilets. This building is comfortably furnished 

largest boat will not ride over them. and has a screened-in porch. Adjoining this 


building is a room containing three gas stoves, 
here chefs may store enough food, under 
lock and key, to feed their crews while their 


3. A modern machine shop forty by eighty, 
built of hollow tile. 


4. An office .and stock room fifty by thirty con- boats are on the ways. 
ea the same material, as is the forge 11. An attractively furnished and comfortable 


ladies’ rest room, with shower, is installed in 


5. Eight steel covered sheds, one hundred and the manager's house for the exclusive use of 
twenty six feet long and thirty feet wide, well our women patrons. This room opens out on 
ventilated and electrically lighted with water a large screened porch. 
facilities on the runways between each boat. 42. Four -masine wees, — one of haevadili-wens 

6. Five steel covered sheds ninety feet long and of four hundred tons capacity and one hun- 
thirty wide and four steel covered sheds dred and fifty feet in length. A hauling ways 
eighty by twenty-five feet. Each storage one hundred and ten feet long and two 
shed i a private locker. smaller ways. 


The entire yard will be kept absolutely clean, — something rare in boat yards, with landscaped lawns 
attractively planted with flowering shrubs. We maintain two watchmen at night and one in the daytime. 
Boats in storage will have every attention, such as washing down at intervals, airing out of the interior 
and bilges, attention to batteries, as we have our own charging plant, and the turing over of engines. by 
hand, to keep them free from any possible rusting of rings, etc. Our under-cover wet storage prices for 
even the largest boat that navigates the inland water ways is only one and one half cents per foot per 
day. Free from smoke, the ideal place to fit out. Courtesy and service is our motto with prices we are 
positive are below any yard on the Coast. Captains and owners will receive a fair deal and square deal. 
The yard is only five blocks from the heart of the City where good movies, shops and restaurants are to 
be found. Fast train service North and West. The airport, operating daily service to New York and 
Chicago, is only a four minute drive from our yard. 


Remember Daytona has never had a hurricane! 


DAYTONA BEACH BOAT WORKS, INC. 


701 South Beach Street 
DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 


Boats Designed, Built and Repaired—Wet Storage under Steel Sheds— 
Gas, Diesel Oil and Marine Supplies—We Maintain 24-Hour Service 


Night Telephone: 211-W Day Telephone: 211-J 
SHERBURN M. BECKER L. M. EVANS . M. L. (BUSTER) CHADWICK 


President Secretary and Treasurer Vice-President and General Manager 














MARBLEHEAD 


S. PATENT OFFICE 


ANTI-FOULING GREEN 
BOTTOM PAINT 


ALL DOUBLE STRENGTH 
A Powerful Preventive of Marine Growth, Barnacles, and 
Borers — an absolute necessity for protection against destructive 
Teredos in warm and tropical waters. 


EMERALD —LIGHT GREEN—CREAM WHITE 

Specified by the Foremost Naval Architects 

John G. Alden — Most satisfactory both for racing and cruising. 

Belknap & Paine — Specified for all wooden yachts from our design. 

W. Starling Burgess — Invaluable for racing and cruising. 

Cox & Stevens — Has always given complete satisfaction. 

Henry J. Gielow — As near 100% perfect as possible. 

Roderick Stephens, Jr. (Sparkman & Stephens) — Most satisfactory. 

Pan-American Society of Tropical Research — Very superior quality. 





ATLANTIC COAST 
All First Class Dealers and Yacht Yards 


PACIFIC COAST 
Seattle — Pacific Marine Supply Co. 
San Francisco — Johnson and Joseph Co. 
San Diego — The McCaffrey Co. 
Marine Supply and Salvage Co. 


BERMUDA 
Hamilton — Alfred A. Darrell 


FLORIDA and GULF OF MEXICO 


Jacksonville — Huckins Yacht Corp. 
iami — Hopkins-Carter Hardware Co... « 
Phillips Hardware Co 

West Palm Beach — Paim Beach Mercantile 


Co 
New (Orleans — Woodward, Wight & Go.. 
— . Stauffier, Eshleman & Co., Ltd: 
. Standard Suppl — Hardware Co. 
Alker-Donovan Co., 
Houston, Texas — The Peden Co. 


STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS., U. S. A. 
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ONEY SAVING alone isn’t all 


Morse, America’s leading maker 
the story behind the F-M Model 


of Diesels, it is available in many 


"SHE OSTS 80% LESS TO RUN— 


TT, 








36 Marine Diesels. Because of the 
fuel used, insurance costs drop— 


along with the fire hazard. And 
cruising, radius is increased. 

__ Service? All-important and all- 
ie mforting to the yachtsman is the 

 certainknowledgethat dependable 


service is available in every im- 


portant port of the world if and 


when should it be needed. 


_ Whether you build or convert, 
“see the F-M 36. Built by Fairbanks- 


FAIRBANKS 


DIESEL ENGINES * ELECTRIC MACHINERY 


PUMPS © FRIREANKS SCALES * RAULLAOAD 
EQUIPMENT © FARM EQUIPMENT * HOME 
APPLIANCES *HOUSEHOLD PRODUCTS *HEAT- 
{8G AND AIR COMBITIONING EQUIPMENT 


sizes. Easy to start, simple to oper- 
ate, it offers unequaled economy, 
plus flexible operation, maneuver- 
ability, and accurate speed control. 


Write for Bulletin. bl oé6Address | 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., General 
Offices: Chicago. New York—Bos- 


ton—Baltimore—New Orleans— _ 
Jacksonville— Dallas—Los Ange- 


les — San Francisco — Portland, 


Oregon—Seattle. Branches with | 
service stations in principal ports. _ 


6871-O0A27.489 


Ketsreus 








YACHTING 


follows the general lines of the old Dutch sloop model, like that of Capt, 
Slocum’s Spray. One of the highlights of the cruise was meeting Alan 
Villiers’ Joseph Conrad off the coast of New Zealand. 


+ + + 


The Manset Boat Yards, in Southwest Harbor, Mt. Desert, are at 
present building a 45-foot Diesel-powered twin screw fisherman for g 
Connecticut yachtsman, and a 27-foot Super Cruiser, powered with a 125 
hp. Lycoming engine for L. L. Sargent of Weston, Mass. Both boats are 
from the board of Henry Hinckley. 


eae se 


Small boat racing has been popular ‘this season. Besides the regular 
Saturday afternoon races, in Portland, Camden, Bar Harbor and on many 
of the lakes, the twelfth annual Carnival Regatta was held at Rockport in 
the first part of August. A large fleet of the HAJ (Finnish-built) boats of the 
Camden Yacht Club took part. 


+ + + 


A number of members of the Maine Tuna Club went on a two-day fishing 
trip on Casco Bay. There were seven boats, among them Arthur Fels’ new 
tuna fisherman Petrel IJ. Mr. Fels had Governor Barrows as his guest. 
Henry Strater, president of the club, and George Weare, vice president, 
took a number of New York fishermen, as did L. L. Bean of Freeport. 
Although the blue fins are rather scarce this year, they had a fair catch. 
The largest tuna taken with rod and reel this season was caught by George 
Iskyan, of New York, a guest of one of the members, Dr. Locke McKenzie, 
also of New York. 

ee 


William H. Millet of Chicago is the new manager of the Portland Yacht 
Service, Inc. Formerly with Cox & Stevens, the Red Bank Yacht Works, 
and the Eleo Company, he has been with A. C. Grebe in Chicago, recently. 
Mr. Millet has successfully designed a number of boats. 


Great Lakes Breezes 


By R. A. HAYNIE 


HE gale that sent most of the Mackinac Race fleet to shelter was one of 

the hardest on record. The weather bureau at Frankfort, Michigan, 
reported eight hours of 60 to 65 miles velocity and twenty hours of 40 miles 
or better. 

It set in from the northwest about 3:30 Sunday afternoon, when the fleet 
was closing in on the Michigan shore, and this was a lee shore. For hours 
the yachts fought to get up to Point Betsie, but it was almost impossible 
to make any northing, the seas were so steep and so close together. The 
course made good on the port tack was nearly 180° from the course made 
good on the starboard tack. 


+ + + 


Thirteen yachts, most of them in the Universal Division, put in at 
Ludington, and on Monday the greatest party in the history of the race 
took place at the Stearns Hotel. Many songs were composed by the 
bards, but the one that will go down in memory is that which was set to 
the music of “The Merry Go Round Broke Down,’ and many were the 
verses, such as ‘‘Oh, the Mackinac fleet broke down, In dear old Luding- 
town,” etc., ete. 

+ + + 


Hats off to the Coast Guard. The crew at Ludington had their big 
power lifeboat out to meet every yacht coming in, ready for any emergency. 
They also stood by all night and answered many calls from yachts dragging 
anchors, and they rendered a willing tender service as few of the yachts 
had dinghies. 


+ + + 


Last year Alf Loomis headed his story of the race “Light Winds and 
Dismastings Mark the Mackinac Race,’’ which was true. This year, with 
a howling gale, there were only a few accidents to gear, and they consisted 
mostly of torn canvas. So it would seem that the fleet was in good con- 
dition. 

+ + + 


On Sunday afternoon, it seemed likely that the race would be a fast one 
but old man Aeolus had other ideas. Commodore Potter, official observer 
on the Coast Guard cutter, took the times of the leading yachts as they 
passed abeam of Big Sable Point. They were: Warrior,.4:10 p.m.; Maruffa, 
4:45; Scarab, 4:55; Lively Lady, 5:15; Rubaiyat, 6:15; . Siren, 6:20; "Bagheer a, 
6:30. 
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ANNAPOLIS YACHT YARD, INC.» ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 


CHRIS B. NELSON, President 


FREDERICK L. REID, Vice President 


N. ERIK ALMEN, Secy. and Treas. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


@ We have acquired one of the finest yacht-building 
plants on the Atlantic Seaboard. This yard is 


equipped to build any wooden yacht—sail or power’ 


—up to 110 feet in length. It also has ample repair 
and storage facilities for such craft, up to a maxi- 
mum draft of ten feet. An excellent machine shop 
and unusually complete plant equipment assure 
prompt and efficient service for yachtsmen going 
North or South. % 

The yard is being managed by a naval architect 


who has had seasoned experience in the designing 


and building of some of America’s finest motor 
yachts and stock cruisers. 

Have your architect send us plans of your pro- 
posed new yacht and we will show you how reason- 
ably a really fine craft can be built. 

We will shortly announce three custom built stand- 
ardized hulls, offering a variety of interior arrange- 
ments. Before ordering that new boat for Florida or 
spring delivery, let us have your requirements. 

We still have some space available for owners 


desiring covered winter storage. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 110 EAST 42nd STREET 





PLANT: ANNAPOLIS, 











HALL-SCOTT 


INVADERS 


The Economy Power Plant for 
Luxury Motor Yachts 





Singly or in multiple, the 250 h.p. Hall-Scott 
INVADER powers many of our best known motor 
yachts up to about 100 feet in length. The Wilema, 
shown below, is a typical installation in this field. 
Designed and built by George Lawley and Sons, 
Wilema has a pair of 250 h.p. Hall-Scott InvADERS 
driving through reduction gears. A speed of 23 
miles an hour is obtained — extremely good for a 
boat 68’ x 13’ 10” x 5’ 10”. 


The specific advantage of the Hall-Scott INVADERS 
with reduction gear will be found in their light 
weight for the horsepower produced at a low r.p.m. 
The small amount of space reqrired for their proper 
installation. And the long years of dependable, 
economical operation that Hall-Scott builds into 
every engine bearing the Hall-Scott name. 


Compared with the typical so-called heavy duty 
engine, their price is very low — only from one- 
third to one-half. They effect great savings in 
weight and space. Their use has often shown re- 
markable improvements in speed, accompanied by 
equally pleasing reductions in fuel costs. Their fuel 
consumption, under normal conditions, is only 
08 ‘bs. per horsepower hour. 


HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Division of American Car and Foundry Motors Company ° 254 West 3lst Street, New York, N. Y. 
BERKE!.GY, CAL. , LOS ANGELES, CAL. ’ SEATTLE, WASH. : IN NEW ENGLAND, MARINE EQUIPMENT CO. OF BOSTON, MASS. 








The VINYARD"*50° 
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When You Buy a VINYARD CRUISER, You 
Buy These Guarantees of Safety and Satisfaction 


Twin-screw power plant installation 
(engines with ample reserve power 
to meet emergencies and to insure 
economy and long life) 

The placing of fuel tanks in a separate 
water-tight compartment 

Exhaust fans forremoving latent fumes 


Two exits from all cabins including 
crew’s quarters 


A rail-protected deck on both sides 
A one-piece white oak keel 

A greater factor of stability 
Rugged construction throughout 


A catalogue containing details and specifications 
of all models will be gladly sent upon request 


VINYARD SHIP BUILDING COMPANY 
MILFORD, DELAWARE 


















YACHTING 


The race started with a light wind right on the nose and this held until 
the early hours of Sunday, with the result that the fleet was well scattered 
at daylight. With the wind aft and reasonably fresh, the yachts made fast 
time with parachute spinnakers. Various speeds were reported, some of 
them hard to believe, especially in view of the fact that even with extraor- 
dinary high speeds the yachts didn’t seem to get anywhere. 

One yacht reported that the speedometer, which had a maximum reading 
of ten statute miles, went completely around the dial and up to six and a 
half on the second lap. Naturally, they figured they were doing 1614 miles 
an hour. 

ae ae 


There were many winners on Monday, in retrospect. One could hear 
them saying: ‘‘If we had only stood out in the Lake Sunday we would have 
had a real offing and could have weathered Point Betsie nicely.’’ But the 
strange fact stands out that, no matter how far out a yacht might have 
been, she fetched in at Big Sable Point; which indicates the power of the 
seas. 

It appears that Maruffa was the only yacht to weather Point Betsie on 
Sunday night, and it is unfortunate that she was forced to run in at South 
Manitou Island when her staysail and mizzen blew out. 


ae oe 


Much fear was felt for the little Victory. Unreported on Tuesday 
morning, a general search was started with all the Coast Guard cutters 
called out. But, early Wednesday morning, she sailed into Mackinac and 
her crew was much surprised at the fuss made over her. She had been 
following the west shore and had reached a point north of Sturgeon Bay 
when the blow struck. She started across the Lake but, when the wind 
really blew, they took in all sail and hove to. On Monday, they started going 
again and, although they were a bit late, they got credit for finishing. 


+ + + 


Of a fleet of forty-two yachts, only eight yachts finished; of these, two 
took shelter and continued later. 
But there will always be a Mackinac Race! 


Narragansett Bay Gossip 
By JEFF DAVIS 


COUPLE of youngsters from Barnstable, Mass., invaded Rhode 

Island the twelfth of last month, and, when they went back home, took 
with them the title of the champion Beetle cat boat crew of New England. 
John Howard was skipper and Charlie Edwards foremast hand of the 
victorious crew. 

If this was written for some publications, it would say that the Barn- 
stable boys “wrested the title” from the Narragansett Bay Beetle Catboat 
Association, ‘‘ Bubsy” Gladding and Frank Field, but as it is to appear in 
YACHTING, it ought not to stretch the truth. They didn’t do any “ wrest- 
ing”’ at all, they just created it by beating the home boys two out of three. 

There’s a story of youthful initiative and push back of the whole thing. 
For several years now, the youngsters of the Barrington Yacht Club 
and those who live at nearby Bristol Highlands, have been racing the little 
cat boats every Friday afternoon during July and August, and have made 
it, and kept it, a strictly junior organization. When a boy or girl reaches the 
mature age of 16, he or she is automatically barred from racing in the class. 

The race committee of the Barrington Yacht Club starts the races and 
keeps tabs on the order in which the boats finish, but the youngsters virtu- 
ally run their own roost. Last year, they had 24 boats racing, all from 
Barrington and Bristol Highlands, and the class was generally considered 
a Barrington Yacht Club junior organization. 

But there are other kids in other parts of the Bay who own Beetles, 80 
the scope of the Beetles has been extended to take in the outsiders, and they 
call it the Narragansett Bay Beetle Catboat Association. They hope to make 
it the foundation for an association that will cover the entire group of 
New England States. 

Charlie Barber, the 1927 commodore, president, chairman, or what have 
you, of the Narragansett Bay Association, had an idea. There were six other 
yacht clubs that had a bunch of Beetles, so he wrote them, inviting the 
club to send its best Beetle crew to Bristol Highlands to race for the cham- 
pionship, August 11. Four replied. 

The morning of the great day broke with a stiff sou’wester blowing, 
and the Bay off Bristol Highlands feather white. Plymouth telephoned its 
crew wouldn’t come. The Barnstable and Silver Beach crews came. Six 
boys felt the breeze shake summer cottages on their foundations and looked 
at the white caps that were rolling in on the beach, and ‘figured that if the 
New York Yacht Club race committee could postpone races for big yachts 
when the weather wasn’t suitable for them to race, they could postpone 
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The Sperry 
TOP -SIDER 
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, e Wet decks--responsible for most of the accidents in yachting. Rubber 
e ZL Tr’?s soled shoes of the past have been effective on dry surfaces, but extremely 


dangerous on wet surfaces 


; The TOP-SIDER is the only non-skid shoe ever offered to yachtsmen which . 
= is equally effective on t or dry surfaces. Whether the deck be bright; 


painted, varnished, pain canvas or metal;—-IT MAKES NO DIFFERENCE. 
The TOP-SIDER will not slip when boat is at a great angle of heel, the decks 
eve? O C ? eC O wet or submerged. 


) TOP-SIDERS come in a complete range of sizes and half sizes from four ‘ts 


twelve inclusive, Whit r Brown at $4.50 the pair. We also stock knee and 
three-quarter length R +r Boots with white TOP-SIDER soles. The knee 
length boots are $5.00 the pair, and the three-quarter length $7.00. Women’s 


shoes are also available, at the same price. 


Can be purchased directly from the factory or in New York City at Alex 


Taylor & Co.; in California at Phelps-Terkel, 5550 Wilshire Boulevard, SPERRY SHOE COMPANY 
Los Angeles; price slightly higher on the Pacific coast. 


151 Court Street New Haven 
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50 alloys for strength and permanent beauty, 

4 Mirror Marine Hardware includes standard 
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on the APHRODITE 





“Taking a bow” is no novelty for 
A-E-CO Windlasses for you'll find 
them on the bows of nearly all the 
outstanding yachts. On the ‘Aphro- 
dite’’, for example, there is a small 
but powerful “OD”, A-E-CO Win2- — 

lass, .watertight, self-contained and  Thisisthe A-E-CO, “OD” Wind- 
operated from a simple snap switch. lass “Aphrodite” carries. 
“Aphrodite’’ was built by Robinson Cine Seeweett ECS 


Taylor Stokers, A-E-CO 
Marine Construction Company. Monorail Electric Hoists, 


A-E-CO Hele-Shaw Pumps, 
Motors and Transmissions, 


M AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


2432 Aramingo Avenue ~« Philadelphia, Penna. 


A-E-CQO MARINE OW iliaries 
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TRADE MARK 
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(Ready-to-Bend) 


Builders of the best boats standardized on HUD- 
VALCO FRAMES years ago. They are now available 
to all boat builders who look for quality. HUDVALCO 
KEELS are the best money can buy. Genuine 
HUDVALCO products are stamped with 
the ‘H™ in the Acorn 


Write today for particulars and prices on 
HUDVALCO Finished Frames 
and HUDVALCO Keels 


HUDSON VALLEY LUMBER CO., 
NANUET, NEW YORK 


Twenty-Flve Miles from Times Square 
Telephone: Nanuet 210-211 
New York Direct Wire: MArble 7-3312 


Inc. 









YACHTING 


Beetle races when it was bad enough to make it look like attempted suicide 
to race Beetles (12 feet long on top, 514 feet beam, and almost nothing 
draft with the centerboard up). So they, metaphorically, set code flag H 
in the rigging. And that was that. 

Next summer, the Barrstable boys will send out a call to all Beetle 
skippers to sail the second New England championship races at Barn- 
stable. 

+ + + 


The Watch Hill Junior Crew (331% per cent Larkin) won the Junior 
Championship of Rhode Island and the right to represent the State in the 
Atlantic Coast semi-finals at Southport, August 16th—18th, for the selec- 
tion of three crews for the National Junior Championships, the races for 
the famous Sears Bowl, at Marblehead, August 23rd—26th, scoring 214 
points to 1934 for the Weekapaug Yacht Club crew, 1714 for the Westerly 
Yacht Club crew, nine for the Barrington, and eight for the Edgewood 
Yacht Club crews. 

The competing crews at Watch Hill were: Watch Hill Yacht Club, 
Emma Dean Larkin, Hunter Marston, Jr. and Billy Moorehead; Weeka- 
paug Yacht Club, Peter and Lyman Ogilby and Francis Parkhurst; 
Westerly Yacht Club, John Findlay, Phil Greene and Jim Thornton; 
Barrington Yacht Club, John Horton, Duncan Colley and Charles Glad- 
ding; Edgewood Yacht Club, Whitney Goff, Stewart Roberts and C. 
Howard Pease. The first named in each crew was the skipper. 

It was the Watch Hill Yacht Club crew’s second victory in the Rhode 
Island Junior Championships. For three years previously, the Westerly 
Yacht Club’s junior crew, with Dan Larkin, Jr., Emma Dean’s brother, as 
skipper, copped the honors. 

+ + + 


We have a boat building at the Alder Manufacturing Company’s shop 
at Warren that for curves and rounded surfaces, no matter how you look at 
them, out-kidneys, or out-beans, the famous Kidney Bean of a few years 
back. It has taken a long time to build her as there were many experiments 
and some of the darndest builders’ problems to be worked out, but she is 
all planked and should be ready for launching before Labor Day. 

She was designed by Maurice S. Chapin, a graduate of M. I. T. who took 
his naval architecture and marine engineering under George Owen. Chapin 
says she is the result of four years’ study of what, in his opinion, a cruising 
cutter should be to be able to go to sea in any weather, and come back. 

She is about 41 feet over all, 38 on the water line, 10 beam, between five 
and six draft, and the only angles there are in her are where the planking 
meets the transom. Looking head on, she looks like a Zep flattened a little 
on top and sagging a little at the bottom of the bag. 

She is planked with inch and a half Philippine mahogany and to get 
the bends around her snub nose, Alder had to make a heavy template for 
each plank, bend it around the template, set it where it was intended to go 
on the bow and fasten it before it could spring back. Timbers are two-ineh- 
square oak, spaced six inches on centers, and all the rest of the stock used 
in her construction is correspondingly heavy. If she ever hits a stone pier 
head on, I’m sorry for the pier. Timbers are one continuous bend from 
keelson, over the top to keelson on the other side, so it’s a puzzle to tell 
where her freeboard stops and her deck begins. 

Despite her odd shaped hull, a profile of hull and cutter rig, on paper, 
makes a pretty sweet looking boat. Before deciding to build her, Mr. 
Chapin had her model tested in the wind tunnels and the tank, I think at 
the Stevens Institute, and she kicked up practically no disturbance in the 
water and it took little to drive her. Mr. Chapin has some innovations in 
rig that are as far away from the conventional as is her hull, but those will 
have to wait a while to be described. I’ve seen them on paper but want to 
see them on the boat before attempting to tell about them. 

Well, maybe they are, brother, but if nobody had ever experimented 
with new ideas, we would still be living in trees and chasing each other with 
stone hatchets. 

+ + + 


Doing pretty well on Narragansett Bay this season, got more one-design 
classes scrapping than ever before, more groups of youngsters racing almost 
anything that floats in more little summer settlements than ever before, 
and for a yachting section that doesn’t do much in the way of organized 
encouragement for the youngsters we are bringing along more young 
blood to replace us old fossils when the aged individual, pictured on the 
cover of the Old Farmer’s Almanac with whiskers and a scythe, lops usofl 
just below the ears, than ever before. 

Club regattas are above par, no two clubs yearning to hold regattas 00 
the same Saturday afternoon (and that’s team work with no association 
of clubs to deal out dates) and, as there weren’t Saturdays enough to 8° 
’round, some of us have become Sabbath breakers and are sailing ow 
regattas on Sunday in order to get them over with before the chill winds of 








winter begin to blow the Frostbiters out of their burrows. 
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Final race of semi-final round between Bedford and Lewis Bay crews. 
Bedford won by 3/5 second 


Vineyard Haven Wins Prince of Wales Trophy 


HE seventh annual series for the Prince of Wales Cup, held on Lake 

Milo, Yarmouth, N. 8., July 13th-16th, saw the junior crew of the 
Vineyard Haven Yacht Club, Vineyard Haven, Mass., retire this historic 
trophy from further competition. Under the Deed of Gift, the cup was to 
become the permanent possession of any club holding three legs. Vineyard 
Haven was victorious in 1934, 1935 and 1937. The winning crew this year 
included Kingman Brewster, Captain, and E. A. Robie, who also comprised 
the winning crew in 1935. 

During the series this year the junior Corinthians, representing ten 
clubs, six from the United States and four from Canada, experienced all 
kinds of weather, fair, heavy rain and thick fog, but at all times the wind 
was strong and steady, and the racing was particularly keen. In the opening 
race, sailed in heavy rain with a strong northeasterly raking the lake, the 
Vineyard Haven crew met the Acadian Yacht Club, of Yarmouth, N. S., 
Vineyard winning the round in two straight. At the same time, in the first 
round, 2nd Division, the Cohasset Yacht Club set back the Armdale 
Yacht Club, Halifax, N. S., in two straight. 

In the second round, 1st Division, opening on Wednesday, in clear sun- 
shine with a moderate northerly wind, the Beverly Yacht Club, Marion, 
Mass., faced the Lewis Bay Yacht Club, West Yarmouth, Mass., skippered 
by Miss Nancy Symes who won the hearts of the large gallery following 
the races from the shore by her pluck and ability throughout the entire 
series. Lewis Bay won the first race rather handily, after passing Beverly 
ina windward duel. The second race went to Beverly, Lewis Bay being 
disqualified for fouling the committee boat. In the third and deciding race, 
Lewis Bay finally won by 21 seconds. 

The second round, 2nd Division, was also hotly contested, with the 
Bedford Yacht Club, Bedford, N. S., meeting the Pleon Yacht Club, 
Marblehead, Mass., and finally winning two out of three. Pleon took the 
first brush after a. beautiful start, in which both boats hit the line on the 
gun. However, Bedford took the second and third by 29 seconds and 12 
seconds respectively. 

By afternoon the wind had shifted to a strong northwesterly, with a 
clear sky, and ideal racing conditions. In the second round, 3rd Division, 
Vineyard Haven took two straight from the Cotuit Yacht Club, Cotuit, 
Mass., and in the second round, 4th Division, the clever Cohasset crew 
also took two straight from the Milo Club, of Yarmouth, N. 8. 

The semi-final round opened on Thursday morning, with a fresh south- 
westerly breeze. In the Ist Division Lewis Bay and Bedford fought ovit 
three races, Bedford finally winning. This round marked the closest con- 
tests of the series. In the first race Bedford led Lewis Bay across the finish 
line by two seconds, both skippers filing protests. The Bedford protest was 
hot allowed and Lewis Bay was awarded the race. Bedford won the second 
tace by 49 seconds, Lewis Bay again protesting, but this protest was not 
allowed. In the deciding race of the division Bedford crossed 3% of a second 
ahead of Lewis Bay, qualifying for the final round. 

In the 2nd Division of the semi-finals Vineyard Haven won a hard fought 
victory over Cohasset, after losing the first race. In the second race both 
boats were disqualified by the race committee for a double foul on the 
starting line. In the re-sail Vineyard Haven led across the starting line 
and finished strongly to win by a substantial margin. 

The final round, opening Friday afternoon, had an international touch, 
with \ineyard Haven representing the United States, and Bedford sailing 
for Canada. The thick fog of the morning hung on, and the southwest 
breeze had freshened, giving the 17-footers all they wanted under full 
sail. Victory went to Vineyard Haven in three straight, the racing ability 
and experience of this crew proving too much for the Bedford boys. 
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MODERNIZE YOUR 
YACHT’S CONTROLS 


while you’re fitting out! 


Good hulls age mighty slowly. But obsolescence 
certainly takes a heavy toll from yacht equipment! 
Controls, for instance, have just undergone a revo- 
lution. Rods, wires, cables, bell-cranks, chains and 
heave-lio gearshift handles are antiquated relics 
now. Bendix Hydraulic and Vacuum Finger-Tip 
Controls do the job so much better, with so much 
less effort. Cost less, installed, too, because installa- 
tion is so simplified! Ask your favorite yard, archi- 
tect, engineer, or write Bendix now. 


BENDIX PRODUCTS CORPORATION . 
(Marine Division) 449 Bendix Drive, South Bend, Ind. 


BENDIX 


Modern Marine Remote Controls 
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CLEAN AIR BELOW! 


W-C Exhaust Blowers quickly remove all stale air from 


the Cabin—cooking odors from the Galley—fumes and 
gases from the Bilge! Their large capacity and low current ; 
consumption guarantee fresh air at minimum cost. And 
—they’re built for long “Dependable” service under 
severe marine use. A copy of our 1937 catalog showing 
7,999 other “gadgets” will be sent immediately upon re- 
ceipt of 25c to cover handling expenses. 


Wiatcox. CrrrrenpEN 


& COMPANY, INC. 
MANUFACTURERS OF DEPENDABLE MARINE HARDWARE SINCE 1847 
10 South Main Street, Middletown, Conn. 
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Lets Talk Economy 


1. No State or Municipal Taxes during 


2. Ley-up insurance at lowest rate. 
3. Spring overhaul at 25% saving. 
4. From hauling to launching at a Fixed Cost 


S. 
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DISTANCES ARE 
NAUTICAL MILES 





= COAST Shipyards, Inc., 
offer yachts drawing up to 14 feet 
clean water, protected from storms and 
heavy ice, and ideal lay-up basin for 
large yachts. Facilities include: four 
marine railways with capacity up to 
1000 tons, complete new thew and 
new docks. 


ay-up. 


per foot. Quotation on request to include 
storage, painting and usual fitting out. 


Compare these rates for fireproof covered : 
storage: 50’ to 75’ O.A. $3.00 per foot; Your Inquiry 

40’ to 49’ $2.75 per foot; 39’ and under ; r ; 
$2.50 per foot. Will Receive Prompt Attention 


EAST COAST SHIPYARDS, INC. 


At the mouth of the — River — opposite Fisher's Island 
and Narragansett Bay 


NOANK, CONN. 


Telephone: Mystic 365 Z 














YACHTING 


The Consolation Series was sailed that morning, in a strong south vegt 
breeze, and was won by the Cohasset crew of Louis W. Cabot and William 
Binnian. The final point standing was: Cohasset, 7; Acadian, 6; Milo, § 
and Armadale, 4. 

The clubs entered in the 1937 series and the crews from each were ag 
follows: : 


. 
’ 


Club Skipper and Crew 
Cohasset Yacht Club, Cohasset, Mass. Louis W. Cabot 
William Binnian 


Armdale Yacht Club, Armdale, N. S. William A. Haliburton 
George MacD. Haliburton 
Miss Nancy Symes 


Laurence F. Lee, Jr. 


Lewis Bay Yacht Club, West Yarmouth, Mass. 


Cotuit Mosquito Yacht Club, Cotuit, Mass. John Bentinck-Smith 
William M. Taussig 

Bedford Yacht Club, Bedford, N. 8. Orrin Archibald 
William Hagen 

Acadian Yacht Club, Yarmouth, N. 8S. Percy Peters 
Malcolm Lovitt 


Vineyard Haven Yacht Club, Vineyard Haven, Mass. Kingman Brewster 
Edward A. Robie 
Lorne MacKinnon 
Samuel Wells 

Miss Sara S. Reed 
William M. Reed, 2nd. 
James LeCain 

Vernon DeLancey 


Pleon Yacht Club, Marblehead, Mass. 
Beverly Yacht Club, Marion, Mass. 
Milo Boat & Canoe Club, Yarmouth, N. 8. 


Larchmont’s Fire Island Race 


THE race to and around Fire Island Lightship, run by the Larchmont 

Yacht Club, was started off Larchmont on July 13th. The winner, J. D. 
Archbold’s Vixen III, a converted “Forty,” finished shortly after 9.00 p.m. 
on the 15th, the others slipping in between midnight and daylight next 
morning. Vixen III took the Fire Island Trophy, Henry Sears’ Actaea won 
possession of the Brooklyn Challenge Cup and Harvey Conover’s N.Y.Y.C. 
“‘32”’ Revonoc captured the Class B prize and was second in the fleet on 
corrected time. 

As usual, shifts of wind and changes of weather favored the leaders. 
Vixen took the lead in the fresh breeze the first night out, saved her tides 
through Plum Gut and around Montauk. After she had finished, the boats 
astern, which had been delayed by head tides at Montauk, were baffled by 
the wind lightening and hauling ahead. 

The summary follows: 


Yacht and Owner Elapsed Time Corrected Time 
Crass A 
Vicendis, 5. Du Avobhold os i ess 58 :02:02 58 :02:02 
PT I oon sis asin goss vines voce 62 :49:19 59 :51:11 
IE 65 ve ds 9s 00d gd cea vee ceee 61 :51:18 60 :18:05 
POPE, Fas ey SAMO 5 os os ane scp eewecs 61 :59:15 61 :17:17 
Derma, Ta, Wl. BOURUOT os. iS cece sass 64 :34:12 62 :44:07 
Cuass B 
Resonec, Ti: Donover, Jr. . «5s... 6 oss eee 63 :50:33 59 :28:25 
pn SS Be.” rr 63 :52:33 59 :30:25 
ee er 65 :40:58 60 :01:30 
ee ere ee Withdrew 
RE. DUNE, sine oiv'nccsndoved lees Withdrew 
re ee Withdrew 


Lake Yacht Racing Association Regatta 


Ee biggest racing fleet ever assembled on Lake Ontario gathered at the 
Rochester Yacht Club for three days of competition July 29th to 3lst. 
On the opening day, 65 craft of varied types and sizes answered the guns 
for the start. Of greatest interest were the Eight-Metre and Class R 
sloop races, the largest divisions numerically. There were six “Eights” and 
nine ‘‘R’s” from nine Canadian and American clubs. 

The regatta got off to a rousing start with the 130-mile Freeman Cup 
Race from Cobourg to Rochester. After delaying the start for a day because 
of gales and pounding seas, the racers finally got off in a stiff 25- to 30-mile 
wind and scooted along the Canadian shore to Main Duck Islands. There, 
a number lay over in the lee of the islands to wait for less turbulent weather, 
but most held on for Rochester. Several suffered damage. 

First to reach port, early on July 27th, was John Van Voorhis’ Hight- 
Metre Cayuga, of Rochester. She won the cup by a wide margin. Most of 
the others were delayed by a calm that followed the dirty weather, and 
dragged into port for the next 18 hours. Norseman, Royal Canadian Y. ©. 
Eight-Metre, was defender of the Freeman Trophy. : 

The Royal Canadian and Rochester Yacht Clubs, took the principal 
honors in the regatta. Former Commodore Wilmot V. Castle, of Rochester, 
skipper of Cotton Blossom, won the Lipton Cup for Class R. Kathea II, also 
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of Rochester, defending boat, finished in a tie for third place with Breeze, of 
the Buffalo Canoe Club. Second place went to Vitesse, of the R.Y.C. 

Two firsts and one second gave Freeman Burrows’ Norseman high score 
in the Eight-Metre races to capture the Gooderham Trophy for the Royal 
Canadian. Vision, of the same club, sailed by R. G. O. Thompson, was 
second. 

After losing the George Cup to Canada the preceding week, Olcott 
Y. C.’s Mist evened things with Aphrodite, of Toronto, by taking three 
straight in the regatta for the President’s Trophy. 

John Odenbach’s New York “‘30” Amorita, of the R.Y.C., won the Bald- 
win Trophy for handicap yachts over 20 feet rating. Blue Moon, of Youngs- 
town, defender, was second. 

Patricia, a Class P sloop skippered by T. W. Wade of the R.C.Y.C., took 
two of three races from the Rochester entry, Bert Sharp’s Ten-Metre Blue 
Goddess, to win the championship in her division. Colleen, skippered by 
“Doug” Armour of the Royal Canadian, won the Commodore World 
Trophy in the Class C one-designs. For handicap sloops not over 20 foot 
rating, Truant, sailed by Dr. A. W. Sawyer, of Rochester, took top laurels. 
Sea Elf, C. R. Lunt’s Royal Hamilton Y. C. entry, won the Rainbow one- 
design contests. In Star Class invitation races, Sampson Smith’s Pioneer, 
of Cooperstown was victor. CHARLEs F, CoLe 


Miles River Regatta 


THE annual regatta of the Miles River (Maryland) Yacht Club, sailed 

August 6th-7th, not only drew entries all the way from New Jersey to 
Virginia, but the speed boat division established a new world’s record when 
E. F. Dobson’s Miss Severn won in the Unlimited Runabout Class. Count- 
ing both the power and the sail divisions, there were 86 racing events. 

The power boats and the smaller sailing classes raced over courses on the 
Miles River, while the larger sailing yachts and the famous Chesapeake 
log canoes sailed over courses laid out on Eastern Bay. In the strong 
breeze of the second day a new “‘ Queen of the Bay”’ emerged when Garland 
Miller’s sloop-rigged log canoe Tradition saved her time on the Eight-Metre 
fleet and all the other classes in the last race to win the coveted title. 

The Conewago, owned by A. J. Grymes, beat seven entries in the class for 
racing sloops, while J. M. Bigger’s Sea Hawk won in the unrated sloop 
class. In the Star Class, with 14 entries, Eastern Shore sailors cleaned up, 
while the Washington boys swamped the Comet Class, which raced 16 
boats. The other winners were as follows: 


Moror Boats 


Class Boat Driver 
135 cu. in. A.P.B.A. Emancipator VI. Auerbach 
C & D Runabouts, 201 cu. in. Joe Don Monigle 
F & G Runabouts, 420 cu. in. Myne Too Thomas 
E Runabouts Mi Ho II Ward 
Unlimited Runabouts Miss Severn Dobson 
225 in. A.P.B.A., Md. championship Wild Goose Glennon 
I & J Runabouts Myne Too Thomas 
Handicap Cruiser Race Char-Via-Ann Conrad 
Unlimited Speed Boats Miss Severn Dobson 
A & B Runabouts Mickey Mouse Richardson 
Handicap Speed Boats Dee-Cee IT Burroughs 
OvutsIDE, SAILBOATS 
Comet Class Sassy Too Smythe, Capitol Y.C.C. 
Star Class Merry Widow _—— Todd, C.B.Y.C. 
Racing Sloops Conewago Grymes, T.A.Y.C. 
Unrated Sloops Sea Hawk Bigger,,T.S.Y.C. 
Yawls and Schooners Gleam Flanigan, G.I.Y.S. 
Handicap, over 21 feet Tradition Miller, N.Y.C.C. 
Insiwg, San 

26 foot ¢.b. Step Aside Strong 
18 foot ¢.b. Sea Gull Bordley 
16 foot e.b. Skelk Green 
Crickets Pop Eye Kane 
Albatross Raven Harding 
15 foot Barnegats Day Dream Ingersoll 
Riverton Prams No Name Lippincott 
Snipes Fan Tan Wright 
Scrappy Cats Salty Hoggard 
Moths Ketch Me Wolcott 
b ze dinghies No Name Morton 

vot dinghies Snapper Lippincott 
M.R.Y.C. Scows Jay Kay Harrison 
Canvas canoes Question Mark Sharp 
Log canoes, Governor’s Cup Noddy Duke 
Log canoes, Covington Trophy Island Bird Kemp 
15-21 foot handicap Wings Smith 
Under 15 foot handicap No Name Lippincott 


R. Hammonp GIBSON 
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YOUR GIN 
should be 
GOOD ENOUGH 
TO DRINK STRAIGHT 
or it isn’t 
GOOD ENOUGH 
TO MIX! 


A Swallow tells 
the difference 
HUMIDOR-AGED" 
berries and roots 


make! 





S 
Burnett’s London Dry.Gin, 90-proof (Square Bottle). Also try Burnett's White Satin De Luxe distilled Gia, 90 
Bottle) both distlleg ron Srain AlooSurmott's Sloe in 60 proct. At the best bars melsieee ete 
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We just walk away and forget our Edisons 
when we lay up. They’re different. Just use up 
__.§ all the current and leave ’em alone. No worry 
about sulphation...no messy work to do. 


Another reason why Edisons cost least per year. 





.. 











Edison Storage Battery Division of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., W. Orange, N. J. 














had two Negus R.D.C. 
Compasses installed 
and adjusted by 
Negus. The same com- 
passes used in ENTER- 
PRISE and RAINBOW, 
and no repairs of any 
kind were required 
since the first installa- 


tion. 





T. S. & J. D. NEGUS 


Manufacturers of 
Chronometers and Nautical Instruments 
Compass Adjusters 


69 Pearl Street, New York, N. Y. 














Alton B. Sharp, of Boston, donor of the trophy to be awarded the winning team 






Titans to Do Battle 


(Continued from page 45) 


feet.' Rods with steel cores or any 
similar stiffening are barred. Butts 
may be as long or as short as desired 
and may be made from any wood. 
Reels of any manufacture or size 
may be employed. (Obviously a 
reel of over number 12/0 would un- 
balance the rods specified.) Double 
Line. The line may be doubled to 
the extent of 15 feet from the swivel. 
Leaders. These are not to exceed 15 
feet in length and are to be of 
standard tuna wire. 


Rules of Competition: The anglers 
are to draw for opponents, boats 
and guides before each day’s com- 
petition. Scoring System. One point 
for the largest fish taken, one point 
for the greatest number of fish 
taken. A total of 42 points will be 
the maximum attainable by either 
team. Judges will be selected from 
the personnel of the board of gov- 
ernors. All tackle that is to be used 
in the tournament must be weighed 
and approved by the tackle com- 
mittee prior to the start of compe- 
tition. A broken rod, handlining a 
fish, any person other than the an- 
gler handling rod, reel or line before 
the boatman can reach the swivel, 
will result in instant disqualifica- 
tion for the day. Harpooning, shoot- 
ing, or otherwise mutilating a fish 
before it is ready for gaff will also 
bring disqualification. Use of the 
“flying gaff”’ is also barred. 


After digesting the simple rules of 
conduct listed above, it would be 
only natural to ask: ‘‘ Now that we 
know these things, how about the 
fellows who are going to do the fish- 
ing?”’ 

That’s not so easy. To pick a 
team of big game anglers for inter- 
club competition is one thing but 
to choose ten men who will repre- 
sent the United States against the 
British Empire is another. North, 
Kast, South and West, throughout 
America there are any number of 
capable anglers with strong backs 


and more than a nodding acquaint- 
ance with sturdy salt water fish. 
Texas claims her Doctor Brinkley, 
who has done. some noteworthy 
angling in Nova Scotia. Missouri 
points with pride to another physi- 
cian, Doctor Sutton, the Kansas 
City marlin wizard. Florida is justi- 
fied with her boasting of Ernest 
Hemingway. New York advances 
S. Kip Farrington, Jr., and his fine 
records established on.a wide fishing 
front. New Jersey chimes in with 
a reminder for Francis Low. Cali- 
fornia, home of the Tuna Club, has 
reason to rave over chaps like A. R. 
Martin and R. O. Mankowski; 
while Maine and Nevada have 
every right to champion the causes 
of Henry Strater and Major Fleisch- 
man. Not to forget such stalwarts 
as Michael Lerner, Tom Shevilin, 
Zane Grey, Hugo Rutherfurd, Bill 
Lawrence, Pam Blumenthal, Jay 
Holmes, Francis Geer, B. D. Crown- 
inshield and others. 

For the British to select a team is 
even more difficult. The problem 
presented by the far flung angling 
frontiers of the Empire is hard to 
solve. Were it possible in this, the 
first year of international competi- 
tion, for the Americans to engage 
the world’s tuna title holder, Mitch- 
ell Henry, and the equally adept 
world title holder, W. E. 8. Tucker, 
in a tuna fishing match, I believe 
we would have angling action worth 
traveling thousands of miles to see. 
But London and Chile are a long 
way apart and, for this year at 
least, Great Britain will pin her 
hopes on angling sons nearer thé 
scene of action. Bermuda has 
brought along some mighty fine 
fishermen in the past few years and 
Canadian anglers eligible to the 
Empire squad will be fishing, so to 
speak, in their own back yard. This 
last will do more than anything, ! 
think, to offset the absence of 
Tucker and Mitchell Henry, and I 
look forward to a close struggle 
when the titans meet to do battle. 
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The Genesis of an Ocean Cruiser 


(Continued from page 54) 


picture and may give a thrill of 
speed and adventure when experi- 
enced once a week. But as a steady 
diet it must be a frightful bore. 
Personally, I think the water looks 
much better over the side than 
slopping around on deck and the 
broad beam and short ends keep it 
there — most of the time, at least. 
So I am all for them. True, I have 
heard dock loungers compare them 
to the ends on a railroad box car, 
but such cracks worry me not at 
all. 
Sometimes the comments about 
her shape are a bit rank. I had just 
told a visitor that she was 37 feet 
long and 14 feet wide when he 
asked which way I sailed her. The 
guest who compared the area of 
our deck with a back block sheep 
station was, perhaps, a bit over- 
enthusiastic, but there is plenty of 
room for several ordinary canvas 
deck chairs. What is more impor- 
tant, we actually use such a chair 
when keeping wheel watch in all 
reasonable weather. Bulwarks ex- 
tend the full length of the vessel 
and contribute much to the safety 
and peace of mind of those aboard. 
They will also keep anchors, cable 
and coils of halliards from washing 
overboard in heavy weather, if they 
happened to get adrift. The usual 
cockpit and open deck complex is 
entirely lacking and one may stroll 
about the deck without a thought 
of holding on, even when under 
sail. Should a hand rail be desired, 
the cabin is of such a height as to 
provide one in the best position. 

Perhaps the most unusual feature 
of our deck plan is that our great 
beam permits us to stow the dinghy 
thwartships, something quite un- 
usual on a 37-foot yacht. Carried 
bottom up between the mainmast 
and the cabin, there is ample room 
to walk by either end. She fits so 
snugly in this position that she is 
seldom fastened in any way. In 
fact, from Cape Town to New 
York, though she was never lashed, 
she never moved except when I 
threw her overboard! 

The omission of the usual cock- 
pit strengthens the construction 
and eliminates the possibility of 
catching half a ton of unwanted 
water ballast in the open air bath- 
tub. However, bulwarks can also 
hold water on deck for a danger- 
ously long time, if not provided 
with adequate scuppers. Igdrasil’s 
scuppers total three and a half 
Square feet in area and they will 
‘mpty the deck in a few seconds. 
In the meantime, no water goes 
down the scuttle, for the cabin side 
§ carried across the companion- 
way hich enough to prevent it. Of 
course, strangers knock their shins 
on this safety “dam” but the 
owner soon learns to step over. 


While on the subject of water on 
board, I should mention the bilge 
pump. Seamen are accustomed to a 
boat making some water and a little 
sloshing around in the bilge doesn’t 
worry them. But my wife comes 
from high mountain country and 
never saw the sea before we were 
married. If she saw any water in 
the bilge she would think the boat 
was going to sink, so, to keep my 
crew from deserting, I did a careful 
job of caulking. Though the boat 
was well dried out in the heat of a 
Georgia summer, I caulked her 
hard, two threads of cotton in every 
seam of her edge grain long leaf 
yellow pine plank. The results so 
far exceeded my expectations that 
in three years of cruising the pump 
has never been used, except to sit 
on. It takes five gallons to fill the 
intake of the big diaphragm pump 
and there has never been that much 
salt water in her. So the pump has 
been a passenger the whole trip 
and its generous capacity has never 
been tested. 

The comfort of the helmsman is 
not overlooked, for the wheel is 
large and set high enough so that 
no one need stoop to reach it. People 
often stand at the wheel and look 
around for the compass. It is inside 
the cabin where it may be seen 
through a port light. To compensate 
for the distance it is placed from 
the wheel, I installed a seven-inch 
compass. This is much larger than 
is usual on a vessel of this size, but 
I wouldn’t have a smaller one. The 
large compass is stable, the card 
never swings and the points are 
easily read from a distance. The 
location has several advantages. It 
is out of reach when the cabin is 
locked so no one has ever ‘‘bor- 
rowed” it, and it permits the bin- 
nacle lamp to do double duty in 
lighting the cabin. A mirror over 
the compass allows one to note the 
course from the bunk, which is 
convenient when the boat is sailing 
herself. 

If the hull form is unusual, the 
cabin is no less so. Designers have 
been laying out cabin interiors with 


twin bunks and a table between 


for so long that no one seems to 
think of improving upon it for spe- 
cial services. I have even seen 
yachts built for single-handed sail- 
ing that wasted a good portion of 
their cabin space on a second bunk 
that was never needed! As only one 
bunk is normally in use on Jgdrasil, 
that one was placed as near the 
center of motion of the boat as 
possible. The galley occupies a 
similar place of honor on the other 
side. There is a second bunk, but 
it is ’way aft out of the way and so 
far it has earned its passage as a 
sail locker. 

I once read an article on the re- 
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THE ENGLISH 
SPORTSMAN’S JACKET 


“Soft as cashmere” is a familiar term and this 
man’s cashmere jacket with a shadow herringbone 
weave is all of that and more. Hand-tailored by 
Maxim of London in natural, morrit and fawn- 
gray. Sold in Bermuda for eight pounds. 


Remember, you'll find it at 
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ESTABLISHED 1844 
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.. with a Glass that 


can take a Beating 
from Wind and Sea! 


HEN water like this jumps the rail, 

Herculite Tempered Plate Glass is 
your best bet for portlights, windscreens 
and deckhouse windows. For Herculite 
is four times as strong, four times as 
flexible as normal plate glass of equal 
thickness . . . better able to resist the 
savage pounding of leaping waves. Yet 
Herculite is just as clear, transparent 
and good-looking as regular plate glass. 
You can get Herculite through any of 
our branches. Or write for complete 
data to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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quirements of an ocean cruiser 
which was written by one of those 
“experts” who have never done 
much ocean cruising. One feature 
particularly stressed was that the 
bunks should not be over 27 inches 
wide and that they should have 
high sides, so that the occupants 
could brace their knees against 
them when the sea was rough. If I 
wanted to spend the rest of my 
days in such a coffin, I would shoot 
myself, so that I wouldn’t have to 
crawl in and out every night. Our 
bunks are four feet wide and, though 
they are totally devoid of bunk 
boards, no one has ever rolled off, 
whether sleeping to leeward or to 
windward. As we further violate all 
maritime tradition by using an 
inner spring mattress, we are able 
to sleep in comfort whenever we 
have time to do so. The springs 
have never rusted through, but 
their life is only two or three 
years. 

Yacht designers with an eye to 
beauty rather than comfort seldom 
specify full headroom in small craft. 
But I wasn’t raised under a bureau 
and I refuse to live in a cabin built 
for dwarfs. Of course, the low head- 
room cabins are all right for week- 
end use where appearances are 
paramount. Anyway, your guests 
might not think they had been 
yachting if they didn’t bump their 
heads a few times every Sunday. 
Living aboard continuously is quite 
a different matter, however, and 
full headroom is essential unless 
you aspire to become a hunchback. 

Now, yachtsmen are outdoor 
men, so their eyes are probably up 
to the average and certainly mine 
are better than most. Nevertheless, 
I would not tolerate the permanent 
semi-twilight that pervades the 
cabins of most small cruisers. Sky- 
lights are out, for they always leak, 
so port lights it must be. I did not 
confine myself to the usual yacht 
ports, just large enough to spit 
through at close range; quite the 
opposite, in fact. Igdrasil’s are large 
enough to jump through. Six of 
them, boasting a clear aperture of 
14 inches, closed with 34-inch glass. 
It may sound preposterous but 
they don’t look bad and, of all 
fixtures on the boat, they are the 
most admired. Needless to say, the 
cabin is bright and sunny. 

There are two schools of thought 
on the subject of engines in ocean 
cruising; those who insist on auxil- 
iary power and those who profess 
to despise the lowly motor. Having 
seen the no-engine fans begging 
tows in every port, I divide the 
cruisers into two classes: those who 
use their own engines and those 
who use other people’s engines. I 
belong to the first class, and Igdrasil 
carries a ten-horse power gasoline 
engine. Of course, a Diesel would 
have been better, but hard consid- 
erations of economy dictated the 
gas engine. The cost of the engine 
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plus the cost of the fuel used to 


date have not equalled the first 
cost of a Diesel of equal power. 

It was on this subject of power 
that I made my biggest mistake, 
My two-cylinder four-cycle engine 
turns a 22” x 14” two-blade pro- 
peller 600 r.p.m. and drives the 
boat five and a half knots, when 
displacing 12 to 14 tons. One yacht 
designer claimed those ten mechan- 
ical horses must be Percherons to 
do it, but still they are not enough, 
In this service, one is not concerned 
with limiting hull speeds, for the 
extra power is required to drive 
against wind or sea when the actual 
speed through the water is low. I 
shan’t soon forget the humiliation 
of being taken out of a cove back- 
wards, by wind and current, at 
three knots with the engine running 
full speed ahead. For a boat of this 
size, 20 horse power is not too much, 
even though it cannot be used to 
any great. advantage in smooth 
water. 

Igdrasil was first rigged as a sloop 
with a 30-foot main boom, while a 
single big headsail filled the fore 
triangle. I was new to sailing then 
and it seemed sound reasoning that 
I could make fewer mistakes with 
two sails than with the four I now 
carry. True, the sails were large 
and heavy, but their size never 
worried me greatly, though I may 
have developed a technique of 
handling them that was not quite 
orthodox. There were other reasons 
for this rig, however. An excellent 
suit of sails was available from the 
wrecked Basilisk and I had a sneak- 
ing desire to check up on some of 
Captain Slocum’s stories of long 
stretches with no one at the helm. 
A year and a half under this rig 
convinced me that the stories were 
well within the bounds of possibil- 
ity, but it also convinced me that 
I wanted a second mast. So I added 
a small jib-headed mizzen as origi- 
nally intended, and changed to 
double headsails. The change did 
not improve her sailing qualities, 
but the rig is, I am sure, much 
better suited to the service. 

It is certain that Igdrasil will 
never win a beauty contest. She 
may never win a race, one reason 
being that I shall probably never 
enter her in one. This does not 
mean that she is slow in the service 
for which she was built; for ocean 
cruising, on accepted sailing routes, 
demands less than ten per cent of 
windward work. Igdrasil has done 

160 miles in a.day without benefit 
of current. Off Cape Hatteras, 
where the Gulf Stream is getting 
weak, her best noon to noon dis- 
tance was 194 miles and the best 
24 hours slightly over 200. This 18 
fast enough for anyone who is not 
racing. I seriously doubt if there's 
another craft her length on which 
two people can cruise in greater 
comfort and safety. 
(To be continued) 
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Around the Cabin Lamp 


(Continued from page 70) 


the top of Ilex. A glance ’round 
showed that of the four who had 
been on deck, there were only three 
left; Carter was missing. A strange 
noise drew my attention to the rig- 
ging and there was Carter, standing 
on top of the light screen. Later, 
Carter emphatically stated that, 
standing on the light screen, where 
he had jumped as soon as he saw 
what was coming, he had been com- 
pletely submerged; in other words, 
the ship was twelve feet under 
water. Carter’s stories are always 
good. In the Fastnet Race, in a 
nasty short sea off the Longships, 
he swore he saw a mug on one of the 
leeward hooks in the galley jump 
right off its hook and land on an- 
other hook on the weather side. 

Another sea broke over us a few 
minutes later. Obviously we could 
not stand any more of these, so we 
took a chance and bore away for 
the channel. A few breathless 
movements as we lurched over the 
shallow part, and all was well. 

Up the Solent, which was for 
once completely deserted, we rushed 
at a terrific speed and then turned 
for Southampton Water. 

Southampton Water lies at more 
than a right angle to the Solent, so 
after the turn we should get the 
wind a little forward of the beam. 


There was some doubt at first as to 
whether we could lay it with only 
a staysail on. So we made a vague 
attempt to get a headsail ready to 
set aft and also got the anchor 
cleared away. There was no need. 
In the smooth water she held her 
course beautifully and, with one 
small rag of sail on, she was knock- 
ing out seven or eight knots with 
the rail right down. 

We bore away down the Itchen 
and brought up at Camper & Nich- 
olsons, twenty-three hours out from 
Plymouth. What they call a day’s 
sail. 

In the evening, we sat ashore in 
dry clothes and ate large quantities 
of hot food and drank even larger 
quantities of beer. While thus en- 
gaged, we got the evening paper 
which told all about the terrific gale 
which had swept the South Coast. 
It was all the usual claptrap which 
is trotted out every time it breezes 
up at all, but one paragraph stuck 
in my memory. 

“At two this afternoon the wind 
force at Calshot reached 95 m.p.h.” 

At 2:00 p.m. we were doing our 
big trick off the Needles and the 
Needles is only fourteen miles from 
Calshot. Anyway, I always call it 
90 m.p.h. to be on the safe side. 

““PICKAXE” 


To Mackinac in “Rubaiyat”’ 


(Continued from page 50) 


When trimmed flatter, however, 
she looked up still higher and, 
though slowing down perceptibly, 
moved along, brought Frankfort 
abeam and then Betsie Light broader 
on the bow. With this most im- 
portant point almost gained, the 
wind put Rubaiyat to the test by 
almost doubling in velocity. It 
shrieked through the meager rig- 
ging, carrying the lake with it. It 
tried to bury her, but she only 
dodged and ducked and gained 
speed and seemed to enjoy it. 

Past Point Betsie, though we 
should have held off nearly a point, 
we dared not. Sleeping Bear was 
the next promontory, twenty miles 
ahead. At the first signs of dawn, we 
hoped that the wind would let up 
but it got worse and headed us, to 
boot. We sailed as close as possible 
and still keep her sails from lifting. 
At day light we were just able to 
etch Sleeping Bear close aboard. 
Then, as a grand finale, all the air 
in Saskatchewan tried to funnel 
through Platte Bay, as if in a 
mighty effort to blow the Bear off 
its sandy perch. We could see now. 
The two upper mainsail track lash- 
‘gs popped; then three more went. 

hen the staysail moved aft a bit 
ind was hanging to leeward on its 


halliard and tack, the stay having 
parted at the deck. The next wind- 
tunnel blast carried away the 
halliard too. Mike and I crawled 
forward and took it in. Soon all the 
slide lashings on the luff of the 
mainsail had parted. 

With the lee shore of Platte Bay 
close aboard, there remained but 
one thing to do: jibe if we could and 
head back out into open Lake 
Michigan to make repairs. It 
worked. As fast as numbed hands 
could, everything was secured and 
Pete and I set to work relashing the 
mainsail slides with wire after Mike 
had set a tiny staysail on the jib- 
stay. This done, we were jogging out 
and back off Point Betsie and 
Frankfort, waiting for a lull to reset 
the mainsail without tearing it 
across where the upper batten 
pocket had frayed out (which 
would have meant having to quit 
the race or else lose more time sew- 
ing) — when the Coast Guard life 
boat came out and circled, offering 
assistance. We were sure that sev- 
eral big boats were ahead and that 
we were losing the race. Desperately 
impatient, Ole shouted, ‘All hands 
on deck!” And we succeeded in get- 
ting the main on her! Harry and 
Leeds then sailed her back up to 
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ADMIRAL FARRAGUT ACADEMY 
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Barnegat Bay. All inclusive fee. Absolutely NO EX- 
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Sleeping Bear and on up to North 
Manitou Shoal Light. We had ‘lost 
about six hours. But the wind had 
abated and freed a little as we 
rounded for the 80-mile stretch to 
the Straits of Mackinac. The light- 
house keeper had shouted that we 
were the first boat but we dared not 
let ourselves believe it; we merely 
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shook out the reefs and went to it — 
to Can Buoy No. 5. 

The 23-mile reach, run and reach 
down the Straits to the finish line 
ended at 5:15 a.m., Tuesday, just 
as the sun came up through the 
Round Island Passage, so they 
could see that the “boat with the 
white sails” had a mahogany hull, 


How the Ten-Metre “Revenge” Came Th rough 


THis year’s Mackinac race was a 

pretty strenuous one — what with 
only seven boats finishing out of 42 
starters. 

Saturday there wasn’t much wind 
and we did only about 40 miles all 
night. Sunday the wind hauled 
to due north, making it a dead 
beat. About 3:00 p.m., it had in- 
creased so that we took off the jib 
and reefed the mainsail. A few 
minutes after hoisting it the cringle 
tore out, so that we had to repair 
that, and then carry on with only 
the staysail, as a reef could not be 
used. About five it really began to 
blow, maybe about forty miles, and 
we made only three miles per hour 
to windward under staysail. 

At 6:30 p.m., it was black and 
raining and blowing great guns. We 
were heading on Ludington. That 
is where we should have run in, but 
from 6:30 to 10:30 we continued to 
beat under staysail, making about 
three miles to windward in those 
four hours. 

At 10:30 the staysail blew out, 
breaking the club. We tried to hoist 
another, loose-footed, but it was not 
possible in the wind. Trying to sheet 
it in, the sheet hit Frank Combith’s 
arm and broke it. 

With no canvas, we had to run 
before the seas toward shore. The 
waves were about 30 feet high, and 
steep, and we were lucky in putting 
her through the pier heads under 


bare poles. We anchored and all 
night long it blew like hell. The 
Coast Guard official record for the 
wind was 66 miles at 11:30 p.m. 

Out of a broken spinnaker pole 
we made a new jib club and did 
several hundred feet of sewing. We 
had two meals, and at 5:30 p.m, 
Monday, we started again under 
full sail because the canvas we had 
repaired was too weak to hold the 
reef. It was blowing only about 30 
then and we had one long reach to 
the island, 25 hours — finishing at 
6:30 p.m., Tuesday. 

We were surprised to learn we 
had won after lying for eighteen 
hours in Ludington. Ken Brown’s 
Fortune was the only other Univer- 
sal Division boat to finish. She 
came in Wednesday. Five cruisers 
finished, Rubaiyat winning again. 
They stayed out because an attempt 
to make any harbor was dangerous. 

Nine of us were aboard the 
Revenge, and of the nine, seven were 
seasick. All in all, it was quite a 
rough ride. A picture I shall never 
forget is the approach to Ludington 
pierheads, the mountainous waves 
covering them completely and the 
spindrift flying past the light. All 
wires on shore were broken down 
and there was no electric power, s0 
that Frank Combith had to wait 
some time before his arm could be 
X-rayed. 

Don PRATHER 


CuicaGo-Mackinac RAcE 


CRUISING DIVISION 
Crass B 
Starting Time — 2:30 p.m. 


Yacht Owner Finish Corrected Time 
h. m. s. h. m.s. 
Rubaiyat Nathaniel Rubinkam 5:13:21 a.m. 7/27 = 54:42:14 
Wind Song C. E. Larish 6:37:47 a.m. 7/28 76:55:07 
Victory Carl Norberg 6:40:29 a.m. 7/28 80:00:14 
Crass A 
Starting Time — 3:00 p.m. 
Yacht Owner Finish Corrected Time 
h. m.s. h. m.s. 
Southern Cross R. P. Benedict 7:05:00 a.m. 7/27 59:10:14 
Bagheera John T. Snite 11:11:46 a.m. 7/27 64:24:26 
Meridian Milton Knight 5:38:52 p.m. 7/27 74:38:52 
UNIVERSAL DIVISION 
Starting Time — 2:00 p.m. 
Yacht Owner Finish Corrected Time 
h. m. s. h. m.s. 
Revenge Walliser-Griffin 6:38:49 p.m. 7/27 75:21:51 
Fortune K. G. Brown 6:46:27 a.m. 7/28 86:34:59 
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This torn cover is the result of neglect 


“Better ‘Ole’”’ 


(Continued from page 43) 


penny.”’ The second year he refused 
to take the yacht back to the origi- 
nal yard but found a cheaper one — 
and a poorer one, which is not al- 
ways Synonymous — and the yacht 
is beginning to show the effects of 
his policy. When I put her in com- 
mission, I would not have hesitated 
to sail her across the Atlantic; to- 
day, I would think twice before I 
would take her offshore at all. 

The foregoing gives some idea of 
the meaning of good ownership, of 
the importance of “recognized,” 
reliable yards; and some inkling of 
why one yacht ten years old may 
sell for $10,000, while another, of 
the same size and vintage, will go 
for $5,000. That such things happen 
can be proved by the records. 

The term “recognized yard” is 
much used, and sometimes abused. 
For the purpose of our discussion, 
let us define it as applying to those 
yards which have won a reputation 
among naval architects and experi- 
enced yachtsmen for careful han- 
dling of yachts, for honest dealing, 
and for good workmanship. You 
need have no fear in placing your 
yacht on the ways of any yard 
which can qualify under that defi- 
nition! If you are new at the game, 
itis important, before picking out a 
yard, to inquire around among the 
designers and experienced men of 
your acquaintance. 

Owners naturally fall into three 
classes in regard to winter storage 
and its attributes. First, the owner 
who keeps a year ’round captain; 
second, the owner who relies en- 
tirely on the yard; third, the owner 
who does part, or all, of his own 
work, 

A good many owners hire a man 
for the summer and lay him off in 
the fail. They do this to save money; 
but I believe, in most instances, it 
8 pocr economy. In the first place, 
tis difficult to get a first class man 
for a part time job; in the second 
place, a good man will take a year 

found job for considerably less 
per month than he will a seasonal 
Job; and in the third, and most im- 


portant place, the amount of work 
a good man can do, in codperation 
with a good yard, will more than 
pay his winter wages. 

It is true that if your program 
is to deposit your yacht in a yard 
in the fall, and then go away to 
Europe or Florida or elsewhere and 
forget all about her until spring, 
you must use additional discretion 
in your selection. You are, then, 
entirely in the hands of the yard 
and have, actually, little redress 
if things go wrong. Fortunately, 
however, the line of demarcation 
between yards of good reputation 
and yards with a doubtful one, is 
fairly well defined. 

I said, a while back, that a 
cheaper yard and a poorer yard were 
not always synonymous. That is 
true, but it is usually a matter of 
geography. I know, for example, of 
certain excellent yards in Chesa- 
peake Bay where the prices are 
materially lower than the prices at 
comparable yards on Long Island 
Sound. The reasons for this are 
obvious, and are wrapped up in 
such factors as taxes, cost of labor, 
interest on investment, demand for 
storage space, etc. In choosing your 
yard one influence will, without 
question, be convenience. If you 
live in New: York and want your 
yacht where you can take a look 
at her once in a while during the 
winter, don’t squawk because you 
have to pay more than if you stored 
her in Nova Scotia, or Tierra del 
Fuego, or in the Chesapeake. 

There are, however, instances in 
which other factors enter to upset 
the geographical hypothesis. For 
example, I received storage quota- 
tions recently from two yards within 
a few blocks of each other of, re- 
spectively, $2.00 and $3.00 per 
foot length over all for storage un- 
der canvas (outside storage, owner 
furnishes canvas cover). That shows 
a 50 per cent differential which has 
nothing to do with geography and, 
in my opinion, little to do with 
storage facilities or with reliability 
or quality of workmanship. 
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NO CODDLING NEEDED — 


It's the new Elgin for Sportsmen 


Handsome, sturdy, moderate in price! No " 
need to coddle this fine timepiece! It’s 
born and bred to all outdoors . . . with 
a fine knack of disregarding rough 
usage. Timed to the standard of the 
stars... with extra-large jewels, coarser 
screws, sturdier plates to keep it ac- 
curate. Runs 45 hours on one winding. 
Asks only the care you give other 
fine equipment. Your jeweler has it. 


$32.50. No.1802,non 


S por f Wa tc h Veritas metal case, strap, $25 


Kew KKK KKK KKK KK KKK KK KKK KKK 





, tal, emboss o 
uminous 3-figure index dial. 
No. 1801, gold-filled, thong, 
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<Cppitest of the work done at this yard was the 
recent overhauling and refitting of the famous 
square rigger, ‘Joseph Conrad.” 


We solicit for storage, winter care and spring 
overhaul, yachts whose owners require discrimi- 
nating service. 


JAKOBSON anv PETERSON, inc. 


Foot of 16th Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Recommended and Used by... 
Elco e Chris-Craft e Matthews @ Richardson e Wheeler 


And used by other leading American boat builders. 


The original “Walf-Mile-Ray’ 
‘One-Mile-Rev’ will be 


both a convenience and an ornament on your Motor 
Boat c+ Cruiser. 


MADE ONLY BY 


THE PORTABLE LIGHT CO., INC. 
25 WARREN STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Send for Free Catalog Y-9-37 


OLUMBIAN 
= BRONZE 


ropellers| 
and Marine Fittings 


are found on the best boats. Modern design, 
engineering and expert manufacture give them 
highest value, longest service. 


Complete Catalog Free 


COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP. 
236 North Main St. Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 


Member, Marine Propeller Manufacturers Association 


A DINGHY MOTOR 


light as a 
pair of oars! 
















































THE Scout weighs only 15 pounds... . 
a featherweight to carry, handle or 
stow. Runs a full hour and a half ona 
single quart of fuel. Easy starting, 
smooth, quiet and dependable. Power 
enough for auxiliary service on small 
sail craft. Price, $45, F.O.B. Factory. 
Write for catalog. 


EVINRUDE MOTORS 
5009 N. 27th Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


EVINRUDE 











\\ 7 ELECTRIC 
U. S. PLANTS 


Rubber Mounted 












World's most complete line of 
marine electric plants. Sizes 600 
watts to 15 KW. Larger if desired. b\eawe.® seccigaca 
AC or DC. Air-cooled units 200 to- ' oe 
500 watts. 6, 12, 32 or 110 volts. eS 

Rubber mounting with special '‘float- 
ing" base eliminates vibration. Also 
oil-burning DIESELS. Write for 
literature. 


~ 


Also 5 and 10 H.P. “Falcon” 


Marine Engines 4Cyl. Unit 


U. S. MOTORS CORP. 435 Nebraska St., Oshkosh, Wis. 























The selection of a yard, then, is a 
subject which demands some study. 
I have said enough, I think, to sug- 
gest how to go about it. If you are 
going to do some of the work your- 
self, convenience of location is es- 
sential. If, on the other hand, the 
pennies must be counted and you 
will have no time to work on your 
yacht yourself, a September cruise 
to parts where lower taxes and 
lower overhead may give you lower 
costs simultaneously with reliable 
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handling, is worth thinking about, 

Whatever you are going to do, 
however, now is the time to figure it 
out. To anyone who has glanced at 
the increased ownership of yachts 
during 1937, it must be evident 
that storage facilities in ‘recognized 
yards” (by definition) are going 
to be strained this fall, and anyone 
who doesn’t want to have an Or- 
phan Annie on his hands, will 
make no mistake in immediately 
putting his mind on the problem! 


American Outboards in France 


(Continued from page 64) 


and Dupuy fighting it out in front. 
The pace was hot and, in trying to 
keep up with the leaders, the 
Italians were soon eliminated, barely 
lasting a quarter of an hour, and 
the French boat driven by Xemay 
capsized soon after the start, re- 
ducing the field to six. Just before 
the half hour, Dupuy squeezed past 
Eldredge at. the bottom turn, his 
sturdy supercharged boat allowing 
him to make a tight turn close 
round the buoy. Both the leaders 
completed thirteen laps in the first 
half hour. Then Eldredge made a 
grand effort and, after passing his 
rival, proceeded to creep away at 
a speed of 54 to 55 m.p.h. But his 
team mates were in trouble and 
both lost much valuable time in 
their pontoon. 

The time for the fill-up was 
drawing near and it was obvious to 
all that much would depend on the 
way in which the boats were 
refueled. Dupuy came in smartly 
at 24 laps, filled up in fine style and 
was roaring away again in less than 
a minute. Eldredge, having sepa- 
rated from his rival, elected to go on 
for a spell and pile up a good 
lead. 

But at 29 laps the Albany 
veteran had to come in. All eyes 
were on that pontoon but, to the 
chagrin of many, it was soon ap- 
parent that he was beaten. The 
sun-scorched helpers worked with 
a will but there was a lack of 
coérdination and it was four min- 
utes before the sleek Jacoby boat 
shot away. With Nickell and 
Sawyer almost out of the running, 





Eldredge made a great effort to 
catch the Frenchman who, with a 
full lap lead, was running like a 
clock. 

With only half an hour to go, the 
American was gaining steadily 
when fate tricked him. On the run 
down past the tribunes, from the 
terrific punishment of the “boiling” 
water his engine tank broke away. 
He was out of it. 

Nickell also was left drifting 
over the course, pulling at the 
starting cord, and Sawyer was the 
only one of the American team still 
on the course. 

Dupuy, followed by Embiricos 
and Bouchon, eased up when vic- 
tory was certain. The Greek, how- 
ever, was robbed of a well-earned 
second place on his forty-fifth lap 
when he lost a propeller blade. 
Thus, at the two-hour gun, Dupuy, 
Bouchon and Sawyer were the 
only three still running, and Sawyer 
had covered only 29 laps to Dupuy’s 
52. The latter had covered 155.566 
kilometres (97.3 miles) at an aver- 
age speed of 48.6 m.p.h. 

Asked at the conclusion of the 
race whether he proposed to put 
the Spreckels Trophy up for compe- 
tition next year, Dupuy said that it 
had been put up for three years 
only and had now been won out- 

right by France. He said that he 
had no intention of reviving the 
event but might put the trophy up 
for a race for outboards in the 
future. This would depend on the 
elimination of what he called stupid 
regulations in the international out- 
board rules. 


Jean Dupuy, winner of the Spreckels Trophy 
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Blow By Blow 


(Continued from page 33) 


Second Race, August 2. Thirty-mile 
triangular race, windward leg SW. 
Day fine. Wind 7 knots at start; 1014 
knots at finish. Start, 12:40, E.D.T. 


Sunday intervened and on August 
Qnd, at the scheduled time, the 
yachts got away, Ranger again 
carrying her rayon quad and 
Endeavour IT her working quad and 
staysail. They went away on op- 
posite tacks, Ranger to port, and 
Endeavour II again getting the 
better of the start. Two minutes 
later, Ranger came about on her 
rival’s weather quarter. 

Endeavour IT now appeared to be 
going better than she had on 
Saturday, and if she had perhaps 
been slighted then by shifts of wind, 
such shifts as there were in this 
second race seemed to apportion 
their benefits impartially. At 1:18, 
Endeavour IT tacked to port and as 
the yachts converged the test of 
their positions came. Ranger tacked 
in the ‘‘safe leeward position” 
under Endeavour II’s bow and 
until 1:36 the Britisher hung on, 
presumably hoping to get through. 
Then she took a three-minute hitch 
to starboard to clear her wind. A 
short while after she had returned 
to the other board it seemed as if 
Ranger, now definitely in the lead, 
had picked up a favoring slant. But 
she has been described as a boat so 
willing that she will almost sail 
herself, and at this juncture she 
was merely up to her trick of out- 
sailing and outpointing her com- 
petitor. By two o’clock Endeavour 
II was sailing in Ranger’s wake half 
amile astern. 

In what followed on this ten-mile 
windward leg could be read a lesson 
of the importance of gaining the 
start in a match race. Endeavour IT, 
a slower boat, had succeeded in 
holding her opponent for four miles 
of windward work by virtue of her 
slight lead across the line. In the 
remaining six miles, after Ranger 
had established her ascendancy, the 
Vanderbilt clipper forged ahead at 
the rate of a minute and three- 
quarters to the mile. Such superiority 
of one boat to another had almost 
never been manifested in racing for 
the America’s Cup— and it was 
the more startling because in their 
respective trials before the match 
Ranger was not that much better 
than Yankee or Rainbow, while 
Endeavour II had been definitely 
faster than her predecessor. 

Various reasons were advanced at 
the time and subsequently for 
Endeavour II’s poor form. Some said 
that she sails better on the star- 
board tack than on the port—a 
condition which happens, at least, 
to be true of Lambert’s Yankee. 
Sopwith himself thought he had 
Picked up a lobster pot. Others 
declared that in the last ten minutes 
short of the mark Endeavour II 


was starved until she shrieked for 
sustenance; while I heard it also 
stated that she was sailed full and 
by but strapped down too hard. 
It’s one of those multilateral differ- 
ences of opinion which make yacht 
racing, like horse racing, interest- 
ing, and the only thing that can be 
said either with full assurance or 
without danger of contradiction is 
that when Endeavour IT was hauled 
out the next day her bottom was as 
clean as a hound’s tooth. 

The near approach to the weather 
mark was made by both boats in 
what may be called a gingerly 
manner if the reading public has 
now been habituated by the radio 
sharps to the non-nautical phrase. 
Ranger tacked to starboard at 2:15 
and to port at 2:24. Two minutes 
later she was about to the star- 
board tack again and a minute 
after rounded to port, eased sheets, 
and set a staysail. Endeavour II 
held her port tack until 2:25 and 
after that remained on the star- 
board tack until 2:36. She then 
tacked to port a minute and a half 
short of the buoy and rounded on 
the starboard tack 10 minutes and 
25 seconds astern of Ranger. 

On the reach to the second mark, 
the challenger’s staysail was re- 
placed by a ballooner and her quad 
by a balloon jib and fourteen min- 
utes after rounding she was properly 
canvassed .and trimmed for the 
broad reach. Her skipper has been 
criticized for not being on his toes 
in lifting sheets and shifting canvas, 
but he would have been an optimist 
if he had believed his yacht capable 
of picking up ten and a half minutes 
in two ten-mile reaches to the 
finish. 

In point of fact, Endeavour II 
dropped nearly six minutes more on 
the reach to the second mark, and 
two minutes more between that 
and the finish. Ranger carried her 
rayon quad all the way around the 
course, and in the matter of sail 
drill this was probably the easiest 
race ever sailed by a'Cup defender’s 
crew. They only had to hoist the 
staysail at the first turn, lower 
it for the jibe at the second mark, 
and set it again for the port tack 
reach. And yet the mighty Ranger 
defeated her adversary by 18 
minutes and 32 seconds, which 
constituted the worst varnishing 
except one ever administered by 
one Cup yacht to another since the 
New York Yacht Club first estab- 
lished a 30-mile triangular course in 
1893. 


Third Race, August 4th. Thirty- 
mile wigdward and leeward race, the 
wind at the start SW at 10 knots, 
increasing to about 13 knots and 
subsiding to 11 knots at finish. Day 
fine. Start, 12:40 E.D.T. 


A postponement of one day hav- 
ing been granted to Britain’s cham- 
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FYF ECS Sr tPYARD: Inc: 


Glenwood Landing, L. I. 


Complete Marine 
Service at Right 
Prices—Two Yards— 
Six Marine Railways 


Winter Storage 
ro 
Yacht Maintenance 


Winter Storage on 

Land or in Shel- 

tered Water 

(Prices on application) 
“or 


MARINE AIRWAYS, INC. 
Roslyn, Long Island 
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“SEND FOR THIS 
BOOKLET!” 
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e You'll want a copy of 
“Your Boat—Its Painting 
and Care” aboard all 
season long! 52-pages 
chock full of boat paint- 
ing and maintenance #7 
facts. Beautifully illus-& 
trated. Write for free 
copy to The Sherwin-Williams 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio and 


all principal cities. 
4 





SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


PLEASURE CRAFT FINISHES 
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FACTS you sHoutp 


KNOW aboul 


32 pages of valuable information de- 
scribe fouling, worms, corrosion, 
usual and unusual wear both with- 
in and without wood and steel 
vessels. It tells how to specify 
a paint job to overcome each 


becard. Internationa 


Send 25 cents in stamps fe op: f 
"The Painting of Yachts” YACHT 
PAINTS 


HOLZAPFEL'S Y 







International Paint Company, Inc. 
21 West Street, New York City 











NIGHT on the water 
and no fear of FIRE 


Can anything be more removed from care 
than turning in after a day’s cruise? One and 
only one worry could remain — Fire. Today 
that fear, too, can be banished 100% with 
Lux-O-Matic fire protection — the only auto- 
wf ™ matic system for boats approved by Under- 
writers. 


Send for Free Booklet ‘The Boat That Won’t Burn” 
Walter Kidde and Company 


95 West Sr., BLoomrie.p, N. J. 












THE KIND OF 
HORSEPOWER 


gulls 
that si plow 


Send for literature bY al Boats are usually operated constantly 








at top speed. Manoeuverability is de- 
manded at dead low speed. An engine to stand up 
under such conditions must be sturdy in design and 
have proper cam shaft, compression ratios, piston 
fits, water circulation and flywheel weight. All 
Palmer Engines, ranging from 2 to 150 horsepower, are 
so designed and constructed. They are dependable and 
economical to operate in marine service. 


PALMER BROS. ENGINES, INC., Cos Cob, Conn. 











Marine Hardware 
From A Modernized Plant 





LAUGHLIN Marine Hardware is out- 
standing because it comes from an out- 
standing modern plant. New hammers 
recently have been added to the drop 
forging equipment which has the widest 
range in the industry. . . . Improved 
technique in galvanizing gives LAUGH- 
LIN hardware the most complete and 
lasting protection coating obtainable. .. . 
New machinery of greater efficiency has 
been installed in other departments of 
production, so that you may enjoy greater 
values than ever before. . . . If you want 
boat fittings that are not only modern in 
design but have been produced with the 
most modern machinery look for the 
LAUGHLIN Triang-L trade-mark. 

Send 25¢ for complete catalog. 

(dealers and boat builders free) 


LAUGHLIN SCREW SHACKLE 


plete range of sizes from 3/16” to 2%”. 


THE THOMAS LAUGHLIN CO. PCNzian 


Manufacturers of Marine and Industrial Hardware Since 1866 
New York Chicago Detroit New Orleans Denver Seattle San Francisco 





Drop forged steel, galvanized after threading. A com- 





Los Angeles 


pion, and both yachts having taken 
advantage of it to haul out at 
Bristol, the third race began on 
schedule time. Endeavour II had 
removed 5000 pounds of inside 
ballast — all she had — and when 
the local prophets spoke of a smoky 
sou’wester it looked as if she 
might need it back again. But, as 
all signs fail in time of drought, the 
sou’west wind brought haze but 
no strength and the challenger kept 
her lee rail dry throughout the race. 
There was enough increase in the 
wind, however, to dictate a change 
of headsails and both yachts came 
to the line with quads and staysails, 
Endeavour II’s measuring, on a 
reliable estimate, 1000 square feet 
less in area than Ranger’s. 

Having lost two starts, Vander- 
bilt made the utmost of his third 
try and crossed on the starboard 
tack only three seconds after the 
whistle, his opponent following 
18 seconds later on his weather 
quarter. Sopwith acknowledged the 
disturbance of his cutter’s wind by 
tacking four minutes later, but 
Ranger was right on top of him 
and the two yachts sailed the port 
tack for six minutes before En- 
deavour II tacked again and was 
once more covered. The Britisher 
remained no more than one minute 
on the starboard tack before she 
came about again. 

. There followed the only failure of 
the smooth-running human ma- 
chine aboard the American yacht 
which had been observable up to 
this time. Ranger started to tack 
with Endeavour II, but a riding 
turn on the winch of her upper 
quad sheet forced her back to the 
starboard tack and she remained on 
that board for six minutes when she 
resumed the port tack. It was a 
break of luck for Endeavour II 
which now had her wind clear, and 
half an hour later when she tacked 
to starboard and began to close 
with Ranger she seemed to have 
held her own. At least she had not 
fallen back at the alarming rate 
of the first two races, when Ranger’s 
newest quad had been in use. 

The duel which began at 1:36 
when Ranger tacked to starboard 
and Endeavour II immediately split 
tacks was interesting, each tacking 
four times in five minutes. For sheer 
efficiency in hardening down the 
headsail sheets it was admitted 


. even by a skeptical press that 


Endeavour IT’s crew had the edge in 
these and subsequent shifts of tack, 
but the American yacht carried her 
way better, and when the short 
tacking ended was seen to have 
gained several hundred feet. 
Other shifts were made by both 
boats in their approach to the outer 
mark, which Ranger rounded 4 
minutes and 12 seconds in the lead. 
She beat by 30 seconds the record 
for a 15-mile windward leg estab- 
lished by Rainbow in the first com- 
pleted race of 1934, averaging 8.26 
knots for the distance. Jibing over, 
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Ranger set a large spinnaker to 
starboard and, having trouble with 
its breaking line, had to send a man 
aloft to clear the foul. When 
Endeavour II rounded she did not 
jibe but set a big ventilated para- 
chute to port, breaking it out before 
the pole had been guyed aft in 
position. I might interpolate that 
it is news when a crew of foreigners 
are handier at setting sail than our 
native Scandinavians, and go on 
to say that for some six or seven 
minutes after Endeavour II’s kite 
was set she sailed a compass course 
and did not fill the head of the sail. 

It was said after the close of the 
race that the American afterguard 
believed Captain George Lewis of 
the tug M. Moran to have set the 
windward mark out of position, 
which recalls the fact that when a 
similar charge was laid against him 
he once proved that a lightship on 
whose position the claim was based 
was 700 yards off her bearings. In 
this case, there was no lightship in 
sight; but Endeavour II’s after- 
guard had confidence in the tugboat 
skipper and in their own navigation 
and were not surprised when they 
had to jibe over a mile-short of the 
finish and reach up to the line. 

Ranger jibed from the opposite 
side when two miles short and 
reached in from the eastward to 
finish on the port tack 4 minutes 27 
seconds ahead of Endeavour II. 
But the latter also had to jibe to 
lay the finish line and lost 15 
seconds more on the run, but it had 
been the closest race so far. 

Fourth Race, August 5th. Thirty- 
mile triangular race, first leg SW. 
Day fine, wind SW throughout; 11% 
knots at start, slackening midway, 
and increasing to 1614 knots at the 
finish. Start, 12:40, E.D.T. 

The start of the fourth race 
provided the cat-and-dog fight of 
the sort that Skipper Vanderbilt 
loves. From a minute or two after 
the warning gun until nine seconds 
before the start when he was suc- 
cessful in forcing Endeavour II 
over the line prematurely, Ranger 
camped on Endeavour II’s tail and 
never gave her an instant’s respite. 
So much having been learned of the 
relative speed of the two boats 
in the preceding races, it was ap- 
parent from the instant of the 
challenger’s recall that the race had 
ended there and then. The defender 
crossed five seconds after the 
whistle, and it availed Sopwith 
nothing to make a good recovery, 
jibing around the buoy and recross- 
ing 1 minute 20 seconds later, for 
between him and victory was the 
faster boat, sailed by the most 
skillful J-boat skipper in the world. 

Once again Ranger had more area 
in her quad and working staysail 
than Endeavour II had in hers; but 
the English yacht was at her best 
form for the match and if they had 
been meeting for the first instead 
of for the last time the tacking duel 
which began at 1:15 and continued 
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Ranger— 
Kenyon 
Speedometer 
Equipped 





As Important as the compass — 
Kenyon Speedometers are placed 
right before the helmsman. 


ORDER THROUGH YOUR DEALER 
OR WRITE DIRECT TO 


Kenyon Instrument 
Company, Inc. 
273 New York Avenue 


Huntington 
Long Island, New York 





























They'd pay a premium, if 
necessary, for this wood 


Not for economy alone do yachtsmen 
choose Philippine Mahogany for 
their boats—although it is the most 
economical of the luxurious tropical 
hardwoods. Philippine Mahogany is 
the preferred wood for boats because 
its attractive ribbon grain matches up 
more beautifully than that of any 
other wood; because its closed pores 
absorb a minimum of water; because 
it works easily; because it has long 
ife in water. 

Write for literature to the Philip- 
Pine Mahogany Manufacturers’ Import 
Association, Inc., 111 W. Seventh St., 
Los Angeles, California. 








for a quarter of an hour would have 
been exciting. But inevitably the 
defender drew so far ahead that it 
was no longer profitable for her to 
cover the challenger tack for tack, 
and she sailed to the weather mark 
in 1 hour 17 minutes 45 seconds for 
a new record for an America’s Cup 
race. Endeavour II was 4 minutes 5 
seconds behind her at this port- 
hand turn. 

Of the rest of the race there is 
little to relate, since the wind re- 
mained true and the two yachts 
sailed processionwise around the 
two reaching legs of the course. 
Endeavour II picked up 30 seconds 
on the first reach, although she 


experienced her first difficulty with 
a fouled halliard and had to send a 
man aloft to clear the jib before it 
could be lowered. She must also 
have wasted some seconds through 
flattening her mainsail in a minute 
before she was ready to jibe around 
the second mark. 

But these were inconsequential 
matters for when out ahead under 
her famous rayon quad, or “ Mys- 
terious Montague,’”’ as Sherman 
Hoyt dubbed it, Ranger was going 
places. Endeavour II dropped 2 
seconds in the last leg and finished 
3 minutes 37 seconds behind the 
sixteenth and fastest defender of the 
America’s Cup. 


New Boats Win in Port Huron-Mackinac Race 


(Continued from page 51) 


again for the remainder of the race. 

Entering the Straits, where winds 
are fluky and the waters of Lake 
Michigan pour through, often with 
a current of considerable strength, 
the fleet met typical conditions. 
Josephine II, which had made good 
time early on Monday and was 
pressing the leaders, left the group 
and went over to the south shore 
while the others laid a course as 
near as possible to the finish. In- 
shore, she found a breeze and 
walked past the fleet. If Sonata was 
ever headed during the last half of 
the race, it was at this point. The 
Williams boat, now near the north 
side of the Straits, picked up a light 
air while Josephine was practically 
becalmed. Alsumar, holding a mid- 
dle course, found enough wind to 
work in to the finish and beat 
Josephine out of second place by 43 
seconds corrected time though ac- 
tually 41 minutes astern. Mina, 
which continually was a threat for 
first place because of her time allow- 
ance, placed no better than fourth. 

In the cruising division, the fleet 
had stayed well bunched, the 
smaller craft, like Royono and the 
34-foot Miriam (another brand new 
Alden boat), hanging on to the 
larger ones in the heavy going. 


Chantey, a slim-lined 46-foot ketch, 
worked her way into the lead and, 
near Poe’s Reef, or 20 miles from 
the finish, was well ahead on Mon- 
day morning. Here Farnsworth 
made several bad guesses on the 
streaks of air that lead to victory 
while Royono’s crew diagnosed them 
correctly, costing Chantey the lead. 
The Ford boat went into the harbor, 
fifth to finish, to win in her class. 

Twenty-three boats competed 
this year to set a new record for 
starters. The separation of dates 
between this race and the Chicago- 
Mackinac event met with general 
approval because of lessened con- 
gestion in the small harbor at 
the Island. Casualties were not 
serious. Lee Smits had to be taken 
ashore by a Coast Guard boat 
shortly after the start. He later 
continued to the finish by train. 
Flo suffered a torn mainsail on 
Saturday night and returned to 
Port Huron, while Artisan and 
Esperanza gave up the race. 

Commodore Harry Kendall, grand 
old man of the Bayview Race, held 
the tent on the beach at Mackinac 
single-handed for three days while 
the remainder of the committee 
surveyed the fleet from the patrol- 
ling Coast Guard craft. 


Port Huron-Mackgrinac Rack, 1937. Start, July 17, 1937, 2:30 p.m. 
Racing-Cruising Division 


Sonata, R. R. Williams, B.Y.C.............. 
Alsumar, Dave Sloss, B.Y.C................ 
Josephine II, William Petzold, D.B.C........ 
Minz, Lott-E. Wunsch, B.Y.C.............. 
Meridian, Milton Knight, T.Y.C............ 
Panchara III, R. 8. Marx, D.Y.C........... 
Saquaro, Webb Hayes, T.Y.C............... 
Dorjack, J. B. Edwards, D.B.C.............. 
Joncas; id. TD. Watts, B00 a 5 See ae Hee cans 


Finish 
Rate Date Time El. Time Cor. Time 
29.7 19 5:11:04p.m. 50:41:04 46:24:32 
29.0 . 19 6:25:28 p.m. 51:55:28 47:22:28 
31.0 19 5:44:07 p.m. 51:14:07 47:23:10 
29.0 19 8:40:20 p.m. 54:10:20 49:37:20 
44.9 19 5:48:55 p.m. 51:18:55 51:18:55 
29.8 20 4:34:40 a.m. 62:04:40 57:50:27 
35.5 20 8:51:52 a.m. 66:21:52 64:02:17 
24.7 20 8:04:20 p.m. 77:34:20 71:05:08 


25.0 21 


3:45:01 a.m. 85:15:01 78:54:52 


Cruising Division 


Royono II, John B. Ford, Jr., G.P.C......... 
Chantey, Ted Farnsworth, B.Y.C............ 
SEB, EPs, TOO, Viti icic cc ecceesses 
Clelma, S. E. Knudsen, D.Y.C.............. 
Rainbow IV, P. C. Williamson, B.Y.C........ 
Silhouette, Esmund Avery, B.Y.C............ 


Nawanna, Davis-Ledyard-Marquis, B.Y.C.... 


Squall, Fred Meno, Jr., D.Y.C.............. 
Spindrift, McMath Syn., B.Y.C............. 
Symphonie, W. E. Lentz, D.Y.C............ 
Droom 10 Bata, DeYis ooo ein lec oo edhe 


23.7 20 4:25:01 a.m. 61:55:01 54:54:23 
24.1 20 4:32:02 a.m. 62:02:02 55:14:12 
21.9 20 7:08:01 a.m. 64:38:01 56:35:25 
23.4 20 8:17:55a.m. 65:47:55 58:18:45 
23.6 20 8:35:57 a.m. 66:05:57 59:02:03 
25.6 20 8:22:12 a.m. 65:52:12 59:49:44 
24.4 20 5:27:25 p.m. 74:57:25 68:19:00 
18.8 20 9:21:15 p.m. 78:51:15 68:41:43 
24.4 20 9:28:31 p.m. 78:58:31 72:20:06 
18.0 21 4:42:20 a.m. 86:12:20 75:24:54 
21.8 21 5:07:00 a.m. 86:37:00 78:14:04 
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First to Make Parachute 
Spinnakers in America 


Ratsey & Lapthorn 
Sue. 


Sail Manufacturers 
Established 1790 


City Island, New Vork City 


Telephone: Clty Island 
8-1012, 1013 














y, | 73 y 
Dds Aanle. Boss 


FOR YOUR EYES 














4 Behind the fine optical system 
ofthe Bausch & Lomb Binocular, 


your eyes seem to take great space 
consuming strides — right out into 
the midst of the action — be it at a 
yacht race, polo game, track meet, or 
ride in the country. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


40-page de luxe catalog free on re- 

uest. Tells how to select a binocular 
or your use. Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Co., 564 Lomb Park, Rochester, N. Y. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


THE WORL D'S Bess 
_ « BY ANY 2a 








faassen 
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Reserve Storage Now for 1937-1938 
at 


PEIRCE AND KILBURN CORPORATION 


New Bedford, Massachusetts 
SUPPLIES 








SERVICE STORAGE 

















“CUP DEFENDER” FINISHES 


Before your boat goes into winter storage, give her at least 
one coat of paint and varnish . . . to lengthen her life and 
save work next spring. Hundreds of boats will come out of 
storage in better condition because their decks, topsides and 
bottoms will have had protective coats of SMITH 
‘Cup Defender” Finishes. Will yours be one of 
them? . . . Send for color card and prices. 






EDWARD SMITH & CO..LONG ISLAND CITY,.NY. 





PAPER 
Guest Towels 
Napkins 
Plates & Cups 
to Order 
with Owner’s 
Flags in color 
and name of 
boat 





Varnished surface of 1014-inch plates makes them grease-proof and ideal for hot foods. 


6-, 8- and 12-oz. waxed cups for all hot or iced drinks. Towels are very absorbent, 
leave no lint. 


Priceit | BRENNIG’S OWN, Inc. sil Orders 
on Request 501 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Attention 
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Putting on the Power 


(Continued from page 55) 


corner of the toilet room, approxi- 
mately amidships, was mounted a 
Morse transfer drive which dropped 
the shaft 1134 inches, and the motor 
was set at an angle of 5 degrees 
with the horizontal. A universal 
joint at the transfer drive took care 
of this angular difference between 
the two shafts. 

Leading aft from the base of the 
transfer drive is a long bronze shaft, 
supported by four equidistant pil- 
low blocks, to the strut which is 
about 11 feet away. The motor is of 
25 horse power and it drives a 15” 
by 12” two-blade propeller through 
a reduction gear with 2:1 ratio. The 
length of the drive shaft caused 
some apprehension in certain quar- 
ters, the feeling being that as the 
hull worked, when in a seaway, the 
shaft would tend to bind. In prac- 
tice, we have not found this to be 


the case. As a rule, the motor is 
used solely as a means of propulsion 
through passages so narrow or 
waters so constricted as to make 
sailing a slow procedure. If the 
motor were used ‘‘outside,”’ it is 
possible that the hull might work 
enough to cause us trouble. 

Anyone facing a similar auxiliary 
installation problem may be inter- 
ested in knowing that we are 
completely satisfied with the job, 
and that Hobnob now does five and 
one-half knots under power alone, 
Needless to add, we have about 
twice as much fun on week-end 
cruises, knowing that we can get 
back whenever we wish, and with- 
out the whilom blue Monday which 
we often used to suffer as a result of 
an all Sunday night vigil under 
sail. 

RicHARD MANNING 


Bound South in the Fall 


(Continued from page 41) 


fed up with the whole affair simply 
because their patience with physical 
discomfort on board had gradually 
become exhausted. 

Nothing contributes as much to 
the pleasure of going south as 
proper equipment. Naturally, all 
regular cruising gear should be on 
board and in good order, but there 
are several items which might not 
ordinarily be carried and which are 
almost essential. 

For navigation, the Inside Route 
Pilot, New York to Key West, edition 
of 1936 with latest supplements, is 
the first requirement. Buy it well in 
advance, read carefully Section 1 
(entitled General Information), and 
then buy all other publications and 
charts listed in the section. This 
latest edition of the Inside Route 
Pilot is a masterpiece of good ad- 
vice, accurate information and de- 
tailed instructions. The author and 
the Department of Commerce de- 
serve the greatest credit for its pub- 
lication. However, always bear in 
mind that changes are frequent and 
that some time may elapse before 
they are transmitted in print to the 
navigator. In addition to the printed 
matter listed on pages 4 to 6, I find 
it useful to carry Coast Pilot Books, 
Sections C and D, the Chart Catalog, 
and also the regular 1200 Series 
charts of the coast for reference and 
for getting a clear idea of general 
surroundings. If you do not wish to 
undertake the expense or the stow- 
age problem of all the 1200 Series 
charts, at least get 1108 to 1112 in- 
clusive which are general offshore 
charts of the coast or, failing even 
these, get 1001, covering the coast 
from Chesapeake Bay entrance to 


Miamiso that you may have an idea 
of your general whereabouts and 
progress. Don’t roll your charts; 
fold them into halves or quarters 
and stow them under a cushion if 
there is no better place. By placing 
the catalog number with a red pen- 
cil uniformly in one corner, and 
keeping them in numerical, not 
geographic, order you can pick out 
any chart desired by reference to the 
catalog. Buy all charts for the trip 
at the last minute and in one of the 
larger northern cities. In spite of the 
imposing list of chart agencies, I 
find that nowhere south of Norfolk 
do they carry any but local charts, 
and usually the agents are “fresh 
out”’ of those. In Miami, charts of 
the Bahamas and West Indies are 
available. 

Some other things, perhaps not 
regularly carried by the northern 
navigator, are useful. For measuring 
distances along the curving red line 
of the Inside Route, a gadget known 
as the Hand Miledial is invaluable. 
Dividers are almost useless, but this 
device has a small wheel which can 
follow any curve and which trans- 
mits its final reading directly to 4 
dial. A shallow water lead line, say 
25 feet in length with a four-pound 
lead and marked every five feet, 18 
useful. Also, paint rings around 4 
suitable pole (your boat hook han- 
dle) at every foot from your safe 
floating depth up. A good pair of 
binoculars, either 6-power by 30- 
millimeter lens opening or 7 by 50, 
will be exceedingly useful. Those of 
greater power or smaller lens ope- 
ing are not as good. Not only are 
binoculars invaluable to the naviga- 
tor but they afford endless enjoy- 
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TROPHIES 


by 
HEATHER-MATHEWS 





TROPHY SHIELD 


An Unusual Design 


We have a complete line 
of trophies appropriate 
for yacht race prizes. 
Write for catalog YY, 
sent free upon request. 


The Heather Mathews Co. 
4il Fifth Avenue, New York City 











WHERE 
SEPTEMBER 
IS FILLED WITH 
VACATION DAYS 


* 


Here vacation activities go on, 
plus the amiable hospitalities of 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, plus the 
prime charm of September by the 
sea~ and at moderate fall rates. 


LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY ;, 














ment in observing all manner of 
things that you pass. I use mine so 
much that I have a watertight box 
built near the wheel to hold them 
and they are in use dozens of times 
each day. 

As far as the hull of the boat is 
concerned, there are a few impor- 
tant things to see to. First of all, do 
not have any unprotected part of 
the wood keel or deadwood exposed 
on the under side. Sooner or later 
you will scrape the paint off and 
then the worms will crawl in — but 
they won’t crawl out. Pretty soon 
nothing will be left of the timber but 
a spongy shell. Any good antifouling 
paint will protect the rest of the 
hull, if intact and applied every 
three months. The keel and dead- 
wood, however, if not of metal, 
should have an oak wearing strip an 
inch or more thick laid on tar paper. 
Worms can chew on this all they 
please without hurting the structure 
of the boat. Down south, painting 
and haulouts are cheap, but the 
underside of the keel will rarely 
have any paint on it. 

A guard rail shod with metal, all 
good and heavy, will save your top- 
sides from many a scratch and 
gouge. There are places where there 
is no alternative but to tie to a dock, 
and many more where you will do 
so by preference. I have yet to see 
the skipper who could bring his boat 
through unscathed without a proper 
guard, what with strong currents, 
cross winds and little maneuvering 
space. Most of the docks are pile 
structures clustered with oyster 
shells, and a skid or wooden fender 
is a great help. Mineisa piece of ash, 
two by four inches and seven feet 
long, shod with two strips of half 
round brass on one side. It is painted 
deck color and carried in chocks on 
the cabin trunk. It has taken the 
grief for four trips without failure, 
sometimes with six canvas fenders 
between it and the boat in a hard 
blow. Four good docking lines at 
least forty feet long and of suitable 
size rope must be readily available. 
Don’t trust to odds and ends or to 
your running rigging. 

It seems almost foolish to say 
anything about ground tackle, but I 
have seen all too many boats, par- 
ticularly the smaller motor boats, 
with ridiculous gear that would 
neither hold them at anchor nor 
kedge them off a flat spot, and in 
trouble as a result. The bottom 
varies all the way from almost liquid 
mud to hard sand or shell and the 
only anchor which seems to hold 
fairly well under all conditions is the 
Herreshoff type of regular kedge 
anchor. The so-called Navy type or 
patent anchor is useless in small 
sizes, and some of the modern inno- 
vations require more scope to make 
them hold properly than can some- 
times be given them. 

The minimum requirement is two 
good mudhooks, one heavy and one 
medium weight, with 150 feet of 
cable for each, at least one cable of 


rope, the other preferably of chain. 
In addition, better have some sort of 
windlass by which a real pull can be 
applied if you get aground. Even 
the otherwise almost useless gypsy 
type will do for this. Much better is 
a crank driven windlass, or the in- 
expensive and compact device 
known as the “‘ Little Giant.’’ Chain 
cable can have the glutinous, filthy 
mud washed off with comparative 
ease, but rope is necessary if* you 
have to carry out a kedge. A small 
size commercial quality snatch 
block costs little and is invaluable in 
leading the rope fair to the windlass 
in kedging off. Also, if possible,. rig 
some means of applying a direct 
pull astern. 

Sooner or later you will probably 
get aground. There is plenty of 
water in the channel and it may not 
be your fault that the marker was 
missing, but you will have felt the 
sudden slowing up and dishearten- 
ing halt that means stuck! The 
methods of getting off are as fol- 
lows: If you grounded easily and at 
dead slow speed, try backing her; 
thisis usually ineffective. Watch out 
that you don’t fill the engine water 
jackets with mud from the propeller 
wash. If the tide is falling, work fast 
or you will be there until it rises 
again. If it is rising and you don’t 
feel like hard work, just wait a 
while. In any case, take the dinghy 
and your sounding pole and find out 
where the water lies, particularly 
close to the boat, as there may be a 
shallower lump between you and 
the channel. Decide whether she 
will come off better by having her 
bow pulled around in the direction 
of the deeper water or whether she 
will have to come off the same way 
she went on. Load an anchor in the 
“dink” and row with it well off in 
the best direction. If there is any 
current, load the cable in, too, and 
pay out as you row. Dragging a long 
bight of cable across current is al- 
most impossible. Try to place the 
anchor so that wind and current will 
help. Put as heavy a strain on the 
cable as you can and use the engine 
when it will help. Set your sails if 
they will heel the boat and drive her 
toward better water. Don’t hit the 
other bank when you come off. 
Other methods: get a yank from 
some passing Good Samaritan; send 
for the Coast Guard. Usually it is 
your own sweat that does the trick. 

To get back to the more pleasant 
subject of equipment, be generous 
in the matter of engine spare parts. 
Your own experience or the manu- 
facturer’s suggestions will guide 
you, but be sure to include a water 
pump if of the gear type, and a 
spare propeller. Otherwise you may 
be stuck in some out of the way 
place until parts arrive from the 
factory, usually a slow business. 
Propeller damage is quite likely. 
With a spare, you are on your way 
in a few hours and the bent wheel is 
sent off to be straightened. Fresh 
water cooling of the engine is ideal. 
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2 AO 9-8 
in 
INSURANCE 


On All Types of Yachts 


From Sailing Dinghies 


To Large Diesel Yachts 


S PARKMAN & STEPHENS 


RPORATED 
11 EAST 44TH STREET 


NEW. YORK 

















PLAY SAFE! 


Store your compass and other 
navigational instruments with 
experts. We will test and 
store them and advise you if 
any repairs are necessary. This 
will save you money, worry, 


and hurry in the spring. 


KELVIN-WHITE CO. 


90 State Street Boston 
38 Water Street New York 
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PORTABLE! 












NEW ICE-BOAT 


Built in 3 Days at / 
AMAZING LOW COST. 


Buixp this new, sensational ‘‘front-steering’’ Mead 
ICE-YACHT in 3 days at home from complete knock- 
down Kit at lowest cost ever! No experience needed. 
This beautiful ‘‘BATWING IV’’ outspeeds bigger 
boats . . . carries 140 feet of sail... 
seats 2 comfortably . . . dés-mantles in 
3 minutes for auto travel. . . re-as- 
sembles in 5. Nothing else like it! 


Also Motor Sleds, Ki-Yaks, Sailboats. 
RUSH 10c for illustrated literature. 


MEAD GLIDERS wot aes 











We Guarantee 


To Make Your Boat Faster — 


Keep it out of the water I 
when not in use 
































Fastest boats are free from undue 
water absorption, marine growth \ 
and rough paint surfaces. Keep 
your boat out of the water on a 
Simplicity Boat Hoist and profit 
in speed and low upkeep costs. 
Ideal for winter storage hauling. 
Easy to buy and install, low in 
price. Write for details to 














Sail boats such as Star Class are hoisted 
without unstepping the mast, as shown 


SIMPLICITY BOAT HOIST CO. 


178 East 31st Street Paterson, New Jersey 














ATTENTION ALL HANDS! 


Yacht crews and owners are offered the free use of the 
Herreshoff Crew Register —a file of: available hands 
including their personal qualifications and references 


from former employers. Registration blanks will be sent 
upon request. 


? 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
Bristol, Rhode Island 











If the boat is so fitted, don’t bother 
with the spare pump. 

Be sure that all openings to the 
cabin are fitted with screens. They 
will not be needed on the way down, 
but they will be in Florida, at times, 
and on the way home. When the 
bugs do come, they are terrible. 
Cloth screens will do in place of wire 
mesh but are hard to keep tight. A 
preparation called Sand Fly Stay 
Away, made by the Tropical In- 
secticide Company of Fort Lauder- 
dale, Florida, if painted on metal 
screens once a week absolutely pre- 
vents these horrible pests from com- 
ing through. It does not gum or cor- 
rode the wire. 

An auxiliary should have a serv- 





YACHTING 


iceable and easily rigged sun awn- 
ing for the cockpit. Another light 
awning, to cover the cabin trunk, 
will keep things cool below. 

On the trip down in the fall, the 
weather is certain to be anything 
but warm and I know of nothing 
that contributes more to the genera] 
comfort on board than a suitable 
heating stove. It should be of the 
enclosed type, burning solid fuel, 
not an open flame which releases the 
products of combustion in the cabin. 
This is important. I know of three 
cases of near fatalities caused by 
carbon monoxide poisoning from 
open flame stoves burning in tightly 
closed cabins. 

(To be Continued) 


Thunder on the Shrewsbury 


(Continued from page 37) 


and again came up fast, but Cooper 
was determined; a few seconds more 
and it was all over. Ma-Ja had cut 
down Top’s lead to a bare 40 feet — 
two-fifths of a second, officially. 
The little old man from Kansas 
City had accomplished what, a few 
years ago, the experts would have 
pooh-poohed as impossible, beaten a 
top notch Gold Cup hydroplane at 
her own game and won the National 
Sweepstakes. 

Cooper had started his assault on 
records and precedent early. With 
the mile-a-minute mark still un- 
equaled in official ‘‘225”’ hydroplane 
competition, the veteran went out 
at the start of his first heat in the 
‘*225”’ championship and showed 
that he meant business by leaving 
the field far behind and setting a 
new world’s record. It didn’t last 
long, however, for in the second 
heat he poured it to her again and 
broke his own record at a 63.202 
clip. In the last heat he played tag 
with Hugh Gingras, who was at the 
wheel of Gray Goose, the best of the 
field, and allowed the latter to cross 
a split second ahead of the rollicking 
Tops II. Baby Toots II, owned by 
Warner Steinbach, was third. 

Few other classes equaled the 
Sweepstakes in closeness of compe- 
tition, but even where pursuers 
were far behind, fast drivers, de- 
pendable motors and ideal condi- 
tions continued to slash world’s 
records right and left. Emancipator 
VI, driven by Mortimer Auerbach, 
of Atlantic City, twice set new 
marks in winning the national 
championship for 135-cubic-inch 
hydroplanes. His second heat was 
dashed off at a 51.458 rate and, 
having beaten the old world mark 
by a substantial margin, he coasted 
around the last heat just ahead of 
the field. Rustle and Baby Pep took 
the places, after Sammy Crooks’ 
Dragon, the second fastest boat, 
was disqualified for a premature 
start. 

Three little 91-cubic-inch hydro- 


planes, added to the regatta only a 
few days before, put on a real dog 
fight through both their five-mile 
beats. Karl Lofland finally won 
both races in Truck-In. 

Joe Don, owned by Joseph E. 
Monigle, of Wilmington, and Hi-Ho 
2nd, owned by George B. Ward, 
Jr., of the same city, far outclassed 
their competition to set new world 
marks in Classes C, D and E run- 
abouts, respectively. Monigle’s best 
speed was 43.656 miles per hour, 
and Ward’s 51.724. 

The outboard events produced 
high class entries and» more record 
breaking. Among a string of top- 
notch amateurs Gar Wood, Jr., 
after dashing down from Boston 
by two planes, took first place in 
Class A. Clinton Ferguson, of 
Waban, Mass., and Douglas Fonda, 
of Orange, N. J., divided honors in 
Classes B and C, respectively. 
World records were broken and re- 
broken in each of the two heats of 
both contests, Ferguson finally 
holding on to a new high mark of 
48.886 miles in Class B and Fonda 
52.770 in Class C. 

Fred Jacoby, Jr., surprised no 
one by taking first place in all the 
professional events. 

In the big Class F Open Out- 
boards, fourteen entries roared 
across the line — among them all 
the top ranking amateurs and pro- 
fessionals. Douglas Fonda came 
from behind in both heats to win 
and set a new world record of 
54.152 miles per hour. 

Not content with the highly suc- 
cessful two-day assault on the 
record books, several drivers stayed 
over for a third day on the Shrews- 
bury. Jack Cooper again flashed 
the greatest speed and raised his 
own one-mile 225” standard from 
70 to 73.171 miles per hour. Fonda 
tore off a mile in his Class F outfit at 
an unprecedented rate of 62.284 
miles per hour and Ferguson coul- 


' tered with new figures for Class B 


of 51.989. 
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At this time of year, many boat owners 
need to make minor repairs. Here are 
six time-tested products that will fill 
your needs: 


FERDICO CANVAS CEMENT 
FERDICO SEAM FILLER 
JEFFERY’S C QUALITY 

MARINE GLUE 
FERDICO CANVAS- 
PATCHING ADHESIVE 
TRAILER-TOP CEMENT 
ETERNALASTIC 
Your dealer has these products. Look for 
them and our attractive counter-display. 
Buy a trial tube of each, and keep your 

boat in condition. 


Write for our folder: “Some Things We Have Learned 
About Laying Canvas” 


LW. Ferdinand & Co. Ine. 








BOATS BEAUTIFUL 





ADMIRALTY SERIES 
*34"—"46"—"54" 
STANDARDIZED CRUISERS 


@ Outstanding Quality 

@ Rugged Construction 

@ Seaworthiness 

@ Anti-Roll Bottom Design 
@ Unusual Roominess 

@ Fine Appointments 

@ More Boat for Your $$ 


Write today for Complete 
information 





BURGER SALES 


(COMPANY) 
Door104, Navy Pier, Chicago 














Nelson, Reid and Allies, Inc., Expand 


HE firm of Nelson and Reid, Inc., naval architects and yacht brokers of 

New York City, has recently undergone extensive changes. Mr. N. Erik 
Almen who has been with the firm for several years has been admitted 
to partnership and the firm has purchased the plant formerly operated 
by the Chance Marine Construction Co., Annapolis, Md. 

The Maryland plant will be known as the Annapolis Yacht Yard, Inc., 
and will shortly announce three standardized cruisers. It is ideally located 
on deep water with two marine railways capable of hauling boats up to 110 
feet in length and having a draft of 10 feet. The machinery is modern and 
complete and there are several brick and steel fireproof buildings, including 
considerable winter storage space under cover. 

Chris B. Nelson will act as resident manager of the yard. In addition to 
the standardized cruisers, custom yachts, both power and sail, will be built 
from designs of other architects. 


+ + + 


Frank Paine Forms New Firm 


HE firm of Belknap & Paine, Inc., was dissolved as of August Ist. The 

business is now being continued under the name of Frank C. Paine. As 
associate designer, Mr. Paine will have Charles G. MacGregor. The 
designing department will be under the personal supervision of Mr. Paine, 
and the brokerage and insurance departments will be in charge of William 
Eaton, Jr. 

Mr. MacGregor and Mr. Eaton have been with Mr. Paine for several 
years. 

+ + + 


W. C. Disbrow, Jr., Again Represents Scripps 


THE recent appointment of W. C. Disbrow, Jr., 716 Congress Building, 

Miami, Florida, as Scripps distributor for Miami, Saint Lucie to Florida 
City territory, renews a combination of efficiency and service already 
familiar to many Scripps owners. Mr. Disbrow formerly represented Scripps 
in the New York City territory and has a wide acquaintance throughout 
the industry. 


+ + + 


Texaco’s Navy Contract Renewed 


AGAIN The Texas Company has been awarded the lubricating contract 
of the United States Navy under which all departments of the Govern- 
ment purchase, according to a statement of the Company. 

The contract runs for one year from July Ist, 1937, and is similar to that 
awarded The Texas Company in 1936. It covers the lubrication require- 
ments in American waters of all United States Naval equipment — battle- 
ships, airplane carriers, cruisers, destroyers, supply ships, submarines, down 
the line through the thousands of smaller Diesel and gasoline powered 
patrol boats and launches to the high speed crash boats used by the Naval 
Air Service. 

All lubricants supplied under the Navy contract are made in the same 
refineries, under the same rigid manufacturing standards as the marine and 
automotive oils distributed through Texaco’s regular marine and land 


service stations. 
re tee 











One of the new 1938 Owens 30-foot cruisers out 
for a trial trip near the builder's yards at Baltimore 
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CASEY 33’ KNOCKABOUT 
AUXILIARY 


Dimensions: ; f 
L.O.A. 33’0” Yi 
L.W.L. 25’0” | 

96” 
5’ ve : 


Beam 
Draft 














HIS sturdy little cruising auxiliary can 

be rigged either as a knockabout or 
yawl. She is designed to be a small com- 
fortable cruiser and will make an excellent 
little craft for coastwise racing. She has 
about 6000 lbs. of iron on her keel making 
her stiff and able, and with her in-board 
rig she is easily handled. Her price is 
reasonable. 

Write for circulars 

General repairs and first class servicing at 
reasonable. prices. The newest of our six 
ways hauls up to 500 tons. Steel storage 
sheds with tracks leading into each. All 
boats individually cradled. 


CASEY BOAT BUILDING CO. 
Union Wharf Fairhaven, Mass. 


CASEY BOATS ARE RARELY OFFERED 
FOR SALE — THEY SELL THEMSELVES 











PARKMAN 


x STARS + 
World-Wide Winners 


(CIRCULAR ON REQUEST) 


ORDER NOW FOR 1938 
PRICE RISE IMMINENT 





A Parkman Winner. Defeated 73 
Entries, a New Record, to Win 
Larchmont Week, 1937. 


eee) 


STAR 


FITTINGS and ACCESSORIES 
(CATALOGUE ON REQUEST) 


ALSO USED STARS 
2 
PARKMAN YACHTS, Inc. 


51 EAST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 














at 
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